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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


The  opemtion 
was  successful 
but...” 


Gale  Freeman,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


Last  fall  we  performed  major  surgery  on  our  product. 

We  added  lively  new  sections  and  strengthened 
existing  ones.  News  coverage  was  expanded,  with  special 
emphasis  on  state  news.  And  two  slim  Saturday  papers 
were  combined  into  one  meaty  morning  edition. 

According  to  recent  research  these  changes  have  been 
enormously  successful  with  our  readers.  Eighty-one  percent  of 
our  18  to  24-year-old  customers  read  The  Star  Preview 
section  on  Fridays.  The  Tribune’s  State  News  Page  was  rated 
good  or  excellent  by  71%.  We  even  made  kids  happy  -  62% 
of  the  5  to  12-year-olds  in  Star  households  eagerly  read  the 
new  Smile  Factory,  written  by  and  for  children. 

How  about  the  advertisers?  Do  they  know  how 
popular  the  changes  have  been?  Are  they  aware  of  the  target 
audiences  they  can  reach  through  the  new  sections? 

Not  as  much  as  we  would  like.  So  the  next  step  is 
clear:  we  have  to  market  these  changes  to  the  advertisers  just 
as  energetically  as  we  sold  them  to  the  public. 

Then  we  can  say  the  operation  was  successful.  Period. 


EARTH 

By  PHIL  IP  SEFF,  PhD.iJon'^  PbTrJ_ 


earth 

By  PHILIP  SEFF.PhD.fJon/^PBTkL 


EARTH 

By  PHILIP  SEFf,PhMJOHNPBTkS_ 


OUR 

FASCINATING 
EARTH  ,  ,  . 


Tooivi  runt)  90X  or  tme  ice  *tio  ,3V0iV  IM 
TWe  i/VOKU)  IS  COUCCMTKATeo  IN  TNe  /4wt  ARCTIC 

fee  CAP.  IF  THIS  NiAssive  ice  covee.  vveite 
To  Mec-T,  TNe  5eA  cenirc  wovlo  kiss  soMe 
I  BO  Peer  Au.  ovB*  rue  N/oteLj>. 


Bring  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  your 
newspaper’s  pages  five  times  a  week 
with  OUR  FASCINATING  EARTH,  a 
new  2-column  illustrated  science  feature. 
Your  readers  will  enjoy  seeing  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  forces  and  events  that  shape  our 
world  —  and  delight  in  educating  them¬ 
selves  with  ease  about  the  animals,  fish 
and  plants  which  have  lived,  died  and 
evolved  on  earth  —  and  learn  of  man's 
primitive  cultures  and  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  marvels  they  have  left  for 
posterity. 

Write,  wire  or  call:  John  Moon  or  Ron 
Wells,  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box 
190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112,  (714)  299- 
3131. 


Ants  are  not  hoctilc  to  acc  jnsccts,  /s  4 

T/Ny  5PcC»£S  Of  BSC-Tue,  I^HICM  APPcars  to  U\/£. 

A  Sccitiu  Life  iw  antS  F^eSTS  rue  amts  Appsaiz 
TO  CeaARs>  TMCM  AS  Pers,  anO  BeHAi^£  /5  though 
“m£.y  Pemuv  we^ee  attacme^  to  AmP 

CARBSStNO  THSM  ANO  RESCUING  THEM  V 
DAN6£g  TUReArCNS. _ _ 


An  BVIBNT  WOOcO  Be  <putr£  OfMSTieouS 
y  COAAT Al.  CtTtms,  amp  tmk  auba  of  thc 
ABove  ivATtB^  UUPULP  SUBiNN. 


uimsiF  N/aioNAiSji&r 


vwvcz 


Sert  ittK  the  needs  of  newspapers 


OFe4,c*4  million  HivTOfLifJiys  300,000  yyiLi, 
Survive  the  pirst  vfeAit,  90,000  ive 
recoup,  2.1/30  rm  bs  tHe  ej9m 

k  NP  OHLYA  HAlFPQZSN  BuPvivert/e/R. 

Te-NTU  YEAR  Tt>  Dl£  OF  0U>  AGC. 


□  Please  send  me  more 
information  about 
Our  Fascinating  Earth 

Other  features  of  interest 

□  Just  check  and  we'll  send  you  samples 

□  Antique  Furniture  Column 

□  Tween  12  &  20  —  teen-agers'  advice 

□  Pisces  —  animal  care  column 

□  Lansky's  Look  -  topical  cartoon  panel 


6KULL  CULT 


Copley  News  Service 

P  O  Box  190 

San  Diego,  CA  92112 


TH£  BLACK  WID0Mf5PiP£?  coh  - 

SOMES  HER  mate  gNILV  IF  SHE'S  HONfiRy 


OF  ancient  JERICHO 


HUMAN! 

SKULL, 

dEl?lCH0, 

70oo-fc,ooo»c 

FEATURES 
MOPELEP 
IM  PLASTER. 


Name 


THE  inhabitant*  of  JERICHO  prior  to 

6000  B.C.  HONOREP  THEIR  DEAR  BY 
CUTTIN&  OFF  THE  HEAP,  BORYINS  THE 

gopy  unperthe  house,  anp  carefully 
reconstructihc.facial.  characteris¬ 
tics  ON  the  SRULL. 

THE  best  SROLLS  are  SO  PIN  ELY 
MOPELEP  that  TTIEY  are  NOW  RE- 
OPART  AS  WELL 

AS  CULT  OBJECTS.  SIMILAR  VENERA— 
^ON  OF  ANCESTOR  SlCUL^  HAS 
PRACTICEP  RECENTLY  AMONS  PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLED  OF  NEWSUineA.  r  'i 


Address 


AS  1U.USTRATEP,  The  MAlE  is  much  SMALLER. 
Than  tue  female.  PL)Rin&  mating-  t-ie 

TIES  HER.  LEGS  WITH  SILK  TO  IMMOBILIZE. 
HEE,  THEN  PERFORMS  HIS  ONLY  MISSION 
IN  LIFE  -  THE  female  RAPIDLY  ftREAKS 
HER  BcsNPS,  BoT  THE  MALE  USUALLY  HAS 
SUFFICIENT  time  TO  SET  AWAY,  INSTINCTIVE¬ 
LY  KNOWING  SHE  MAY  Be  TOO  HONoeV  To 

REFIST  HIM.' T  /i 


EulSitf 

Whatever  you’ve  got  to  sellyselk 
better  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News 


Source:  Computed  from  ABC  FAS-FAX  March  31, 1978,  by  The  Dallas  News  Research  Dept. 

Reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  Oldara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  National;  The  Leonard  Co..  Florida,  Mexico,  Caribbean; 
Lenha  Hawaii,  Hawaii.  A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 


ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

costs  less  than 
doing  it  yourselt! 

ACB’s  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.”  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete' service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 


You  can’t  beat  experience. 

ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

s  M  T  VH  T  f  & 

S  M  T  W  T  r  S 

s  M  T  W  1  1  & 

1  2  3 

1 

1  2  3  4  5 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

27  28  29  30  31 

JUNE 


5-8 — Sports  Writers’  &  Editors'  Seminar.  Pennsylvania  Press  Institute. 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Center,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

7— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  mid-year  conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency  O’Hare,  Chicago. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  The 
Queensbury,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 

10- 15 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Northern  Il¬ 

linois  University,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

11- 13 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Dunfey's,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

11-15 — Special  Libraries  Association,  Radisson  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

13- 16 — National  Association  Advertising  Publishers,  convention  &  exhibi¬ 

tion,  Orlando  Hyatt  House.  Orlando,  Florida. 

14- 17— National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

15- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Inn  of  the  Ozarks,  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

16- 18— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  Inc.,  convention,  Stouffer's 

Denver  Inn,  Denver,  Colorado. 

17- 20— American  Advertising  Federation,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco. 

22-24— Texas  Press  Association,  Amarillo  Hilton. 

22- 26 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Chateau  Fron- 

tenac,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

23- 24 — Western  Newspaper  Foundation  Seminar,  Covering  the  Courts. 

University  of  California,  Irvine. 

23-25— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Little  America,  Flagstaff. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Stouffer’s  Cincin¬ 
nati  Towers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

25-29 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  The 
Davenport,  Spokane,  Washington. 

JULY 

1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Olympic,  Seattle. 

5- 9 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Boston  Sheraton. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

9-14 — Newspaper  Management  Seminar,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

13- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  weeklies, 

Penn-Wells  Hotel,  Wellsboro. 

14- 16 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf  Shores. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Maui  Surf  Hotel, 

Maui,  Hawaii. 

18- 21 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Copy 

Editing  and  Headline  Writing  Seminar,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 
20-22— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/National  News¬ 
paper  Association.  Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper  for  weeklies, 
Stouffers  Inn.  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

23-26— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  News¬ 
paper  in  Education,  Charleston  Post  and  News  &  Courier. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute.  Classified  Phone  Room  Seminar, 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Center,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

AUGUST 

7- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

13-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Copy 
Editing  and  Headline  Writing.  El  Paso  Times. 

13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Convention,  Hotel  Hershey, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  The  Gideon  Putnam, 

Saratoga  Springs. 

27- 30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Designing  and 

Packaging  the  Newspaper,  Courier-Journal,  Louisville. 

28- SepL  2— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/American 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marketing  Seminar,  Scottsdale 
Conference  Center,  Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-13— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  News¬ 
paper  Content  for  Today’s  Readers  ^minar,  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News. 


Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 

NEW  YORK:  353  Park  Avenue  South,  10010;  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHCAGO:  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  60605:  Phone  312/922-2841 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO:  941  North  High  Street,  43201;  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS:  52  South  Second  Street,  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1453  Mission  Street,  94103;  Phone  415/552-6000 


Vol.  111.  No.  22.  Junes.  1978;  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is  published  every 
^turday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business  offices  at  575  Lexington 
Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address  Edpub.  New  York. "  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  New  York,  N.Y.  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Printed  at  Hughes  Printing  Co., 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyright¬ 
ed  ©  1978  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription 
$18.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  $40.00. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  575 
Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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news 


A  World  Of  hifdnnationThrough 


wleadia 


What’s  the  news  behind  the  pictures?  News  stories  bring 
events  to  life  through  the  printed  word.  A  reporter’s  viewpoint 
and  journalistic  skill  are  windows  on  the  world  for  most  of  us. 
No  wonder  the  printed  word  plays  such  a  significant  role  in  es¬ 
tablishing  our  opinions  on  a  myriad  of  subjects  .  .  .  war,  poli¬ 
tics,  theater,  even  lifestyle. 

That’s  probably  why  a  reporter  routinely  researches  old 
publication  clippings  for  background  information  relating  to  a 
current  story.  His  perspective,  understanding  and  opinions  are 
influenced  by  past  events.  Good  reporters  know  that  thorough 
research  elevates  the  quality  of  his  story.  He  requires  complete 
information— fast— and  conventional  libraries  can’t  always  sat¬ 
isfy  his  requirements. 


Programming  advancements  over  the  last  few  years  permit 
today’s  reporter  to  browse  through  extracts  of  stories  or  display 
full  textual  content  on  a  video  terminal  or  printer .  .  .  located  in 
the  library,  newsroom,  newsbureau  or  remote  location  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  The  technology— newsMeadia— the  full  text 
electronic  library  system  for  journalistic  research.  Whether 
you’re  inquiring  electronically  into  your  own  publication  library 
or  that  of  another  publication,  there’s  a  newsMeadia  in  your  fu- 
ture.  Inquire  now  by  writing  or  calling: 

TechriolqgyljQborxsbo^^ 

newsMeadia  •  3481  Dayton-Xenia  Road  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45432  •  513-426-3111 


THE  N.E.W.S  *  MAKES  NEWS 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference! 

No  other  comparably  priced 
system  offers  all  these  features 
in  a  single  package! 

NEW  TERMINAL  FEATURES: 

•  Head  fit  and  column  length 

•  Split  screen  with  discrete  stories 

•  Story  merging  and  side-to-side 

•  Advanced  Defined  Block  Editing 
(character,  word,  line,  sentence, 
paragraph,  page,  all  variable) 

•  Block  move.  Block  delete.  Block  save 

•  Advanced  Block  tab 

•  Search  and  Replace  Block 

•  Full  Memory  Scroll  (up  to  48K) 

•  16K  system  expandable  to  48K 

•  Restore  capabilities  for  all  deletes 

•  8  editable  user-defined  format  keys 

•  Internal  text  compression  permits 
stories  20%  larger  than  hardware 
memory 

CENTRAL  SYSTEM  COMPONENTS: 

•  Dual  Density  disk 

•  Single  or  Dual  drive 

•  Single  or  Dual  head 

•  Field  upgradable 

SUBSYSTEM  CONTROLLER 
For  Much  Greater  Speed: 

•  Handles  up  to  five  wires,  high  or 
slow  speed  simultaneously. 

•  Up  to  10  terminals  per  subsystem, 
up  to  3  subsystems. 

•  Twenty  I/O  ports. 

•  Handles  up  to  3  dual  disks 
simultaneously. 

"News  Editing  and  Wire  Systems 

See  all  these  features  at 
Booth  #920  at  the  ANPAIRI 
Conference  in  St.  Louis 

Newspaper 
Electronics 
Corporation 

3225  Roanoke  Rd. 

Kansas  City,  MO.  64111 
Telephone  816/756-0052 


Newsbriefs _ 

Majority  Report,  a  women’s  newspaper  published  every 
other  week,  is  part  of  a  coalition  that  is  organizing  lawsuits 
against  Proctor  &  (iamble  and  General  Foods  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  what  it  calls  “blatant  advertising  waste.” 

In  a  full  page  ad  in  a  recent  issue  of  Majority  Report  it  is 
stated  that  “Proctor  &  Gamble  has  been  hiking  its  ad  budget 
23.6'/r  per  year  and  General  Foods  35. 59^  during  the  current 
inflation  period  .  .  .  if  they  keep  going  at  the  same  rate  they'll 
be  spending  an  extra  $200  million  on  advertising  this  year.  To 
cover  it  they'll  raise  the  prices  of  their  products.” 

Majority  Report  along  with  the  Feminist  Party,  Black 
Women  United  for  Political  Action,  Harlem  Consumers 
Education  Council,  Media  Workshop  and  Consumer  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  plan  to  tile  what  they  call  “anti-inflation 
lawsuits"  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 

The  goal  of  the  suits  will  be  to  try  to  win  an  injunction 
against  either  firm  spending  any  more  money  on  advertising 
than  it  did  last  year. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Sew  York  Sews  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  is  planning  to  walk  off  the  job  at  2  p.m.  on  June  6  if  a 
contract  settlement  with  management  is  not  reached. 

The  strike  deadline  was  selected  by  the  local's  Citywide 
Co-ordinating  Committee  at  a  meeting  last  week.  The  vote 
was  unanimous.  The  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  also 
voted  unanimously  to  support  the  strike,  if  it  is  called. 

Bert  Powers,  president  of  N.Y.  Typographical  Union  Local 
6  said  (May  3 1 )  that  the  News  and  New  York  Times  are  refusing 
to  give  printers  pay  increases  as  called  for  in  existing  contract. 

He  said  New  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  has  indi¬ 
cated  to  him  that  Post  printers  will  get  a  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  printers  contract,  which  expires  in  1984,  calls  for  3 
wage  increase  every  March  31  plus  cost-of-living  adjustments 
every  3  months,  he  said. 

sfs  *  * 

A  l.z)s  Angeles  Superior  Court  Jury,  by  an  II  to  I  verdict, 
has  decided  that  the  president  of  an  oil  company  was  not 
libeled  in  a  1973  cartoon  appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Union  Oil  Co.  president  Fred  L.  Hartley  had  filed  a  $4 
million  libel  suit  against  Times'  cartoonist  Paul  Conrad, 
editorial  page  editor  Anthony  Day  and  the  parent  Times- 
Mirror  Co. 

Hartley  had  been  declared  by  trial  Judge  David  Eagleson 
to  be  a  “public  figure”  during  the  time  the  cartoon  appeared 
and  public  figures  can  be  libeled  only  if  statements  (or  car¬ 
toons)  made  about  them  are  knowingly  false  and  made  with 
reckless  regard  for  the  truth. 

*  5k  * 

An  appelate  court  opinion  dismissing  a  libel  suit  against  the 
Champaign  (III.)  News-Gazette  has  been  labeled  an  important 
precedent  in  Illinois  law  by  the  paper’s  attorney,  James  Capel. 

The  opinion  cited  the  recent  federal  court  of  appeals  case 
involving  the  New  York  Times  and  the  national  Audubon 
Society. 

Capel  said  he  believed  the  appelate's  court  adoption  of  the 
federal  case  extended  the  protection  of  reporters  and  editors 
reporting  criticism  of  officials  involved  in  public  controver¬ 
sies.  He  called  the  case  significant  because  it  adopted  the 
federal  case's  reasoning. 

“We've  got  a  case  in  Illinois  now  saying  that  we've 
adopted  neutral  reportage,”  he  added. 

The  News-Gazette  case  involved  a  claim  by  the  director  of 
a  local  youth  program  that  he  was  defamed  in  a  story  which 
quoted  the  assistant  state's  attorney  as  saying  that  program 
participants  had  access  to  illegal  drugs. 

In  the  New  York  Times  case,  the  federal  court  of  appeals 
ruled  that  the  paper  was  justified  in  reporting  the  false  state¬ 
ments  of  scientists  regarding  the  effect  of  DDT  on  birds, 
because  of  their  newsworthiness. 
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TERRIFIC 

IS  FLYII>KM 
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On  July  21  and  \  ^ 

22  the  Tulsa  news-  \  ' 

p^ers  will  publish  \  ‘'^ 

this  special  Airport  \ 

Anniversary  section  to  \ 
respond  to  the  interests  \ 
of  Tulsa’s  well-traveled  \ 
executives  and  profes-  \ 
sional  people.  \ 

As  reflected  in  our  latest  \ 

Belden  survey,  seventy-nine  \ 
per  cent  of  the  adults  using  \ 
commercial  airlines  in  the  past  \ 
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‘Golden  Jubilee*  for  ANPAIRI 

A  report  elsewhere  in  this  issue  on  the  Golden  Jubilee 
celebration  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion/Research  Institute  ends  with  the  comment:  “You’ve 
come  a  long  way,  baby!”  It  sure  has! 

The  first  “mechanical  conference”  was  held  in  June,  1927, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “ANPA  Mechanical  Department.” 
(One  annual  meeting  was  skipped  during  World  War  11.) 
Eighty-seven  newspaper  “machinery  experts”  attended  the 
conference  which  was  a  “confidential  conclave,”  according  to 
E&P  at  the  time.  (ANPA  says  it  was  83.)  In  those  days, 
equipment  manufacturers  did  not  participate.. 

In  50  years,  the  “Mechanical  Department”  has  become  the 
Research  Institute  which  holds  registered  trade  marks  on 
processes  it  has  helped  to  develop  and  made  available  to  the 
industry  such  as  DiLitho,  AdPro  and  Ad-Litho  inks,  ANPAT. 

The  meeting  has  grown  from  87  persons  to  11,940  who 
registered  at  the  last  Production  Management  Conference  at 
Anaheim,  Calif.  More  will  attend  the  meeting  next  week  in  St. 
Louis  and  they  will  include  a  variety  of  newspaper  executives 
including  editors,  not  just  “machinery  experts,”  as  well  as 
representatives  of  suppliers  and  manufacturers  who  will 
appear  on  the  program.  They  will  come  from  arou  nd  the  world. 
The  meetings  and  exhibits  have  grown  so  large  there  are  few 
cities  in  the  U.S.  with  facilities  large  enough  to  accommodate 
them. 

A  most  important  development,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  the 
elimination  over  the  years  of  any  appearance  of  secrecy  or 
confidentiality.  The  commonality  of  interest  among  users  and 
suppliers  has  been  evident  for  many  years.  The  meetings 
today  are  wide  open  and  fully  reported. 

We  salute  ANPA/RI  on  its  birthday  and  commend  the 
leaders  in  the  newspaper  business  who  have  had  the  foresight 
over  the  years  to  support  its  development  and  its  many 
contributions  to  the  advanced  technology  now  being  used  to 
edit  and  publish  our  newspapers. 

Replies  to  ad  commercials 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  of  major  significance  to  the 
advertising  world  was  received  this  week  with  surprisingly 
little  fanfare.  The  Court  without  dissent  declined  to  review  a 
lower  court  decision  upholding  an  FCC  ruling  that  broadcast¬ 
ers  are  not  required  to  provide  airtime  for  responses  by  critics 
of  commercial  advertising. 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting  tried  to 
persuade  the  federal  courts  that  the  “fairness  doctrine”  re¬ 
quired  broadcasters  to  give  broad  access  to  critics  of  commer¬ 
cial  messages.  In  1967  the  FCC  had  given  that  right  to  anti¬ 
smoking  forces.  In  1974,  FCC  reversed  itself — which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  just  upheld. 

Had  the  original  FCC  ruling  been  upheld,  the  chaos  in 
broadcasting  advertising  would  have  been  nothing  compared 
to  that  in  print  media  where,  sooner  or  later,  the  ruling  would 
have  been  applied. 
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Letters _ 

REMINDED 

Welcome  to  the  club.  Your  editorial, 
“Nader  and  Newspapers,”  in  the  April 
29  issue  of  Eohok  &  Publishkr  reminded 
me  of  the  print  media’s  business  connec¬ 
tion. 

Often  we,  in  manufacturing  industry, 
feel  unfairly  treated  by  attacks  not  only 
on  our  products  and  production  proc- 
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esses,  but  also  on  our  moral  character. 
Many  times,  exaggerated  and  inaccurate 
criticisms  come  from  Nader  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well  as  from  the  press. 

We  empathize  with  your  comment  that 
editors  are  out  front  in  their  desire  to  be 
“more  responsive  to  their  readers  needs 
and  problems,”  contrary  to  Mr.  Nader’s 
tactic  of  positioning  your  industry  as 
overly  self-serving. 

One  way  that  newspapers  could  better 
serve  the  public  would  be  to  temper  the 
current  mode  of  advocacy  journalism  by 
more  balanced  presentations  of  current 
business  related  issues,  and  by  down¬ 
playing  Nader’s  methods  which  you  cor¬ 
rectly  deplore  in  your  editorial. 

Paul  J.  Emrick 

(Emrick  is  director  of  environmental 
and  government  affairs  for  Brockway 
Glass  Co.) 

♦  *  ♦ 

SAMUEL  HALES 

Samuel  Dale  Hales,  who  died  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  on  April  17,  worked  for  United 
Press  in  the  midwest  both  before  and 
after  World  War  II  and  was  known  per¬ 
sonally  in  the  area  to  three  generations  of 
newsmen.  But  during  and  immediately 
after  WW-Il,  his  services  to  the  free 
world’s  flow  of  information  were  almost 
unmatched. 

He  accompanied  troops  on  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Omaha  Beach,  Normandy,  June 
6,  1944,  and  as  liberating  forces  moved 
into  and  across  Europe,  Sam  was  with 
them. 

At  Oslo,  he  climbed  a  roof  in  a  blizzard 
to  set  up  an  antenna  and  bring  a  news 
report  into  Norway — his  coverage  there 
of  the  trial  of  the  traitor,  Vidkun  Quisl¬ 
ing,  was  exemplary.  And  Sam’s  hands 
guided  the  restoration  of  general  news 
files  into  and  out  of  half  of  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  Italy,  Austria  and  Poland. 

Sam  was  a  big,  slow-talking  fellow, 
outwardly  phlegmatic  until  the  going  got 
rough,  when  he  could  move  sharply  and 
surely.  Many  a  newspaperman  in  his 
time  became  more  famed  by  name  and 
reputation.  None  made  a  larger  contribu¬ 
tion. 

W.  R.  Higginbotham 


THE  OLD  “MILLS” 

Once  the  old  “mill” 

Was  a  key  to  the  press; 

A  “mill”  was  a  typewriter 
It  is  said,  more  or  less. 

But  it  batted  out  news 
On  ribbons  all  frayed 
Always  telling  the  truth 
Quite  unafraid. 

They  tell  me  these  mills 
Are  a  vanishing  race. 

Electronic  frills 
Are  taking  their  place 
But  in  my  mem’ry  book 
Of  the  World’s  F.P.A. 

Of  Broun  and  of  Winchell 
They’ll  always  stay. 

With  two-fingered  typers 
Going  crazily  fast 
Making  5  star  editions 
With  copy  to  last 
With  Pegler  there  pegging 
His  copy  for  wires 
And  Winkler  and  Getty 
Blazing  hot  news  like  fires 
The  Mirror  has  gone 
And  so  has  the  World 
But  their  spirit  lives  on 
Like  a  banner  unfurled 
Yes.  the  mills  may  all  vanish. 

But  the  papers  they  build 
In  this  old  hack’s  mem’ry 
Will  not  fade  or  wilt. 

Philip  Schuyllr 

97  South  Compu  Kd. 

Westport,  Conn.  0688U 

*  ♦  ♦ 


MERGER  BENEFITS 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  newspapers  in  a  merger  might 
also  apply  to  unions  which  wisely  choose 
to  do  the  same.  That  must  be  the  same 
logic  used  by  you  in  opposing  any  merger 
of  the  Guild  and  the  ITU.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  endorsement  of  the  endeavor. 

Lou  Calvkrt 
(Calvert  is  assistant  wire  editor,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  News.) 


BANk* 


See  it  in  action  at  ANPA:  The 
information  service  for  newsroom  operations, 
corporate  pianning,  all  phases  of  the  publishing 
business.  Used  worldwide  for  fast,  accurate, 

cost-efficient  data  retrieval.  An  information  service  of  MYiTl 

The  New  York  Times  Company  mj 
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Ihatswhyitwill 
work  for  your 
newspaper. 


Info-Ky  News  Retrieval 
System  retrieves  news 
clippings  in  just 
seconds. 

Info-Ky  News  Retrieval 
System  by  drc  is  an 
automated  newspaper 
library  system  designed 
specifically  tor  newspapers. 
With  Info-Ky,  reporters  and 
editors  can  retrieve  news 
clippings  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  in  seconds — without 
even  leaving  the  newsroom. 
No  other  system  works  as 
fast  and  easily  as  Info-Ky. 

With  Info-Ky,  what  you 
print  is  what  you  get. 

Info-Ky  gives  you  news 
clippings  on  a  viewing 
screen  in  the  same  size  and 


format  as  they  originally 
appeared  in  your  newspaper. 

A  printed  copy  is  available 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
Graphics,  charts,  photos 
and  photonegatives  caTi  also 
be  retrieved. 

Info-Ky  brings  the 
morgue  back  to  life. 

Reporters  don't  have  to 
spend  dead  time  in  the 
morgue  while  a  librarian 
searches  through  a  canyon 
of  file  cabinets.  Info-Ky  not  / 
only  saves  time  and  man¬ 
power,  it  saves  storage 
space.  The  news  content  of 
a  major  metropolitan 
morning  and  evening 
newspaper  can  be  stored  on 
a  single  4”  x  5"  fiche. 


“Info-Ky  works  beyond 
our  expectations.” 

That's  what  Edward  D. 

Miller,  Executive  Editor  of 
the  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
paper,  Inc.  says  of  Info-Ky. 
He  adds:  “The  age  of  the 
computer  is  here.  It's  here  in 
production  and  composition 
and  it  really  ought  to  be  here 
in  our  libraries.  This  system 
is  one  that  enables  us  not 
only  to  store  information  but 
to  find  it.  A  week  doesn't  go 
by  without  another  reporter 
stopping  me  in  the  news¬ 
room  to  brag  about  how  he 
used  it  in  some  hitherto 
unimagined  way." 

Info-Ky  News  Retrieval 
System  can  work  for  your 
newspaper.  For  more 
information,  write  or  call 
John  C.  Long,  Director  of 
Info-Ky  Sales. 


drc 

620  South  Fifth  Street 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 
502/582-4655 
Telex  204235 

'A  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Company 

See  Info-Ky  at; 

ANPA/RI  Conference, 
June  3-8 

St.  Louis,  Missouri, 

Booth  1445 

Special  Libraries 
Association  Conference 
June  11-14 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Booth  929/930 
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Completely  computerized 
circulation  department 


By  Richard  Land 

Circulation  Manager 
Oakland  (Mich.)  Press 

Computers  in  newsrooms  have  passed 
the  stage  of  industry  trend  and  have  be¬ 
come  historical  fact  for  most  news¬ 
papers. 

Now,  circulation  departments  may  be¬ 
come  the  next  to  revolutionize  with 
computers. 

It  is  hardly  a  trend  yet.  but  in  Pontiac. 
Michigan  the  Oakland  Press  (7.S,09()  p.m. 

6  days)  has  computerized  its  entire  circu¬ 
lation  department  with  results  that  are 
nothing  short  of  futuresque. 

Here  is  the  before-and-after  picture: 
before  computers,  the  newspaper  knew 
who  its  1.400  carriers  were,  but  not  its 
7.S.(K)0  subscribers.  Now,  available  at  a 
touch  of  a  terminal  key  are  the  names, 
addresses,  route  numbers  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

BC  (before  computers),  no  one  knew 
who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  newspaper. 
Now,  all  those  addresses  are  stored  for 
ready  access — a  listing  that  gives  the 
paper  incredible  sampling  solicitation 
and  direct-mail  capacity. 

Up  to  now,  paperwork  inundated  new 
starts  and  stops,  complaint  processing, 
billing.  Now,  paperwork  has  been  cut 
90^  and  days  of  redtape  processing  have 
been  snipped  to  milliseconds. 

Until  now,  it  was  enough  to  “get  the 
paper  there"  with  no  ready  feedback  on 
trends.  Now,  instant  and  routine  analysis 
of  shifts  in  circulation  patterns — 
neighborhood  by  neighborhood — is 
available  for  management.  Why  people 
are  starting  and  stopping  the  paper.  Who 
they  are. 

It  all  adds  up  to  more  reliable  delivery 
to  the  doorstep  of  our  readers.  1  don't 
think  there  is  anything  more  important  to 
satisfying  readers  than  predictable, 
timely  delivery. 

The  computer  system  was  developed 
at  The  Oakland  Press.  Data  processing 
manager,  Ernest  Slade,  wrote  the  neces¬ 
sary  software  over  the  last  two  years. 

Slade’s  machine  is  housed  in  a  Digital 
PDP-11/40  computer  with  two  RPO  4 
Disc  Drives  capable  of  88  megabytes 
each.  It  is  also  helped  along  by  the  Digi¬ 
tal  RSTS  (Resource  Sharing  Time  Shar¬ 
ing)  Operating  System  which  allows  the 
paper's  eight  terminal  operators  to  work 
at  the  same  time. 


CIRCULATION  OFFICE  where  transac¬ 
tions  are  taken,  80  percent  of  the  proc¬ 
essing  occurs.  A  line  printer  provides  a 
hardcopy  of  necessary  reports. 

The  computer  and  programs  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Hendrix  Computer  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  purchased  marketing  rights  to 
it  from  the  newspaper.  They  are  market¬ 
ing  it  as  part  of  their  HNMS  system. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  on  the  market  at  the  present  time, 
although  there  are  circulation  software 
packages  around  of  less  sophistication. 

There  are  some  45  functions  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  encompassing  all  aspects  of  circula¬ 
tion  activities.  Here  is  a  brief  walk¬ 
through  of  some  important  ones. 

When  someone  telephones  to  start  the 
paper,  cancel  it,  or  complain,  the  call  is 
handled  by  one  of  eight  people  seated  at 
computer  terminals.  Up  to  now.  it  could 
take  as  many  as  three  days  to  get  the 
message  to  the  right  carrier,  involving 
staggering  paperwork. 

Now,  with  a  touch  of  a  button,  the 
operator  displays  the  caller's  file  on  a 
video  display  terminal,  types  in  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  computer  does  the  rest 
instantly:  •  it  automatically  prints  out  a 
typed  message  to  the  correct  district 
manager  about  the  caller's  complaint,  or 
start,  or  stop;  •  it  prints  the  message  to 
the  carrier  on  the  wrapper  of  his  bundle 
of  papers,  adjusting  the  draw  automati¬ 
cally;  •  it  calculates  the  appropriate  bill¬ 
ing  for  the  carrier  and  the  accounting 
office;  •  starts,  stops  and  complaint 
information  are  accumulated  into  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  reports  for 
management. 


E«P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


How  does  it  all  happen? 

Every  address  (225,000)  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  area  north  of  Detroit  is  stored  in 
the  computer.  The  paper  bought  that  list 
from  a  regional  mailing  company.  It  is  set 
up  simply:  one  address,  one  file  in  the 
computer. 

Painstakingly,  over  a  period  of 
months,  subscribers'  names  have  been 
filled  in  with  their  delivery  history.  Up¬ 
dating  occurs  automatically  with  the 
daily  transactions  coming  into  the  de¬ 
partment. 

That  basically  gives  the  paper  two 
lists:  subscribers  and  non-subscribers. 

All  this  is  linked  to  a  carrier  informa¬ 
tion  system  where  over  12,()()0  entries 
enable  the  operator  to  instantaneously 
route  messages  and  billing  information  to 
carriers. 

There  is  more  information  in  the  com¬ 
puter:  bundle  drop  locations,  carrier  ac¬ 
count  files,  addresses  by  zip  code,  street, 
even  the  right  or  left  side  of  a  street. 

All  this  provides  tremendous  benefits 
beyond  speeding  up  the  normal  start- 
stop-complaint  of  daily  circulation  de¬ 
partment  work.  Here  are  some  exam¬ 
ples:  boiler  room  people  and  door¬ 
knockers,  who  sell  subscriptions,  are 
provided  with  lists  of  non-subscribers 
from  the  data  base,  avoiding  unneces¬ 
sary  and  costly  contact  with  current  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Mailing  labels  can  be  printed  out 
quickly  for  direct  mail  campaigns  or 
sampling.  The  newspaper  publishes  a 
20,000  issue  weekly  shopper  mailed  to 
nonsubscribers  to  provide  advertisers 
with  total  market  penetration  into  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  market.  The  direct  mail  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  compete  with  shoppers  are 
enormous.  Distribution  areas  can  be 
changed  and  targeted  as  closely  as 
desired — all  effortlessly. 

Complete  ABC  reporting  capacity  is 
part  of  the  system  generating  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  semi¬ 
annually  and  yearly  circulation  statistics. 

Connected  to  a  line  printer,  the  com¬ 
puter  generates  new  bundleheads  daily 
with  starts  and  stops  printed  directly 
onto  it,  even  down  to  the  weekly  billing 
carrier  information,  eliminating  the 
chore  of  stuffing  envelopes  into  the  bun¬ 
dles  once  weekly. 

Editorial  types  already  have  their  eye 
on  all  this.  Gradually,  we  will  accumu¬ 
late  demographic  data  about  our  readers. 
Opinion  sampling  for  editorial  projects 
with  this  system  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
cards. 

But  the  motivation  for  computerizing 
circulation  departments  is  still  basic:  get¬ 
ting  the  paper  to  the  doorstep  reliably. 
It’s  like  walking  twelve  miles  to  school 
or  taking  the  bus.  We  are  taking  the  bus. 
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Newspaper  search  ruled 
constitutional  by  Court 


By  a  5-3  vote,  the  Supreme  Court 
(May  31)  ruled  that  police  armed  with  a 
warrant  acted  within  constitutional 
bounds  when  they  searched  a  newspaper 
office  for  photographs  of  a  crime. 

This  reversed  a  lower  court  ruling 
holding  the  police  violated  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  when  they  entered  the  Stanford 
University  newspaper  offices  with  a  war¬ 
rant  in  1971  when  they  were  seeking 
photos  of  a  demonstration. 

Ordinarily  search  warrants  are  ob¬ 
tained  to  search  the  property  of  a  crime 
suspect.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
instance  when  the  warrant  was  to  search 
quarters  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crime  itself. 

The  lower  court  said  non-suspects 
must  be  given  greater  protection  from 
unreasonable  searches,  especially  when 
they  are  newspapers.  It  said  police 
should  first  try  to  subpoena  pictures 
rather  than  suddenly  making  a  forcible 
search. 

Justice  Byron  White,  writing  for  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dis¬ 
agreed,  saying: 

“The  critical  element  in  the  reasonable 
search  is  not  that  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  suspected  of  crime  but  that  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
specific  ‘things’  to  be  searched  for  and 
seized  are  located  on  the  property  to 
which  entry  is  sought." 

White  said  the  lower  court  ruling  might 
undermine  law  enforcement,  as  evidence 
might  disappear  while  officers  were  busy 
getting  a  subpoena.  He  further  rejected 
arguments  that  such  searches  could 
“chill"  the  gathering  of  news  by  a  free 
press. 

White  said:  “properly  administered, 
the  preconditions  for  a  warrant — 
probable  cause,  specificly  with  respect 
to  the  place  to  be  searched  and  things  to 
be  seized,  and  overall  reasonableness — 
should  afford  sufficient  protection 
against  the  harms  that  are  assertedly 
threatened  by  warrants  for  searching 
newspaper  offices." 

He  said  further  that  magistrates  can 
guard  against  searches  that  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  newspaper  operation. 

Joining  in  White's  opinion  were  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  and  Justices 
Harry  A.  Blackmun,  Lewis  F.  Powell. 
Jr.,  and  William  H.  Rehnquist.  Dissent¬ 
ing  were  Justices  Potter  Stewart,  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  and  John  Paul  Stevens. 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  took  no  part. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  for  himself  and 
Marshall,  Stewart  wrote,  “It  seems  to 
me  self-evident  that  police  searches  of 
newspaper  offices  burden  the  freedom  of 
the  press.” 
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Stewart  also  said  they  raise  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  disclosure  of  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  confidential  sources.  “By 
contrast,"  he  said,  a  subpoena  would  af¬ 
ford  the  newspaper  itself  an  opportunity 
to  locate  whatever  material  might  be  re¬ 
quested  and  produce  it." 

In  a  separate  opinion,  Stewart  said, 
“In  this  case,  the  warrant  application  set 
forth  no  facts  suggesting  that  (the  news¬ 
paper)  was  involved  in  any  wrongdoing 
or  would  destroy  the  desired  evidence  if 
given  notice  what  the  police  desired.  I 
would  therefore  hold  the  search  was  un¬ 
reasonable.” 

In  the  search,  police  were  seeking 
photos  to  identify  demonstrators  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  in  a  fight  with  police. 
No  new  evidence  was  found  however. 

Andersen  elected 
president  of  FIEJ 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  has  be¬ 
come  the  first  American  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  The 
election  took  place  May  26  at  the  31st 
FIEJ  Congress  at  The  Hague,  Nether¬ 
lands. 

Andersen,  U.S.  vicepresident  of  FIEJ 
since  1976,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
FIEJ  Executive  Committee  in  January  to 
succeed  Claude  Bellanger  of  France, 
FIEJ  president  from  1962  until  his  death 
May  13.  Bellanger  had  planned  to  step 
down  at  this  year's  FIEJ  Congress. 
Other  previous  FIEJ  presidents  have 
come  from  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Andersen  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  1974-76  and  was  a  member  of 
the  ANPA  Board  of  Directors  from  1%8 
until  earlier  this  year.  He  continues  as  a 
member  of  ANPA's  Government  Affairs 
Committee. 

Founded  in  1948,  FIEJ  embraces  25 
newspaper  publisher  organizations  from 
23  nations:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Great  Britain,  India,  Indonesia, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  South  Korea, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany. 

Andersen  serves  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee;  is  a  director  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  and  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
&  Observer  Publishing  Co.;  and  is  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Foun¬ 
dation  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 


Judge  rules  against 
N.J.  photographer 

A  municipal  court  judge  in  Sayreville, 
New  Jersey,  has  ruled  May  17  that  a 
newspaper  photographer  does  not  have 
an  “unrestricted  right"  to  be  at  the  scene 
of  a  car  accident  or  other  emergency. 

Judge  Herbert  Bierman  found  Newark 
Star-Ledfier  photographer  Harvey 
Lashinsky  guilty  of  interfering  with  a 
state  trooper  at  the  scene  of  a  fatal  one- 
car  accident  in  March  of  1977.  The 
photographer  was  fined  $25,  plus  $25 
court  costs,  under  a  disorderly  persons 
offense.  Defense  attorney  Donald 
Robinson  indicated  the  decision  will  be 
appealed. 

Robinson  argued  that  the  photog¬ 
rapher  had  an  “unrestricted"  right  to  be 
at  the  scene  and  had  not  interfered  with 
the  trooper,  Eric  Herkloz.  Part  of  the 
issue  was  press  cards  issued  to  news¬ 
paper  photographers,  with  Robinson  say¬ 
ing  a  card  allowed  Lashinsky  to  be  at  the 
scene  as  long  as  he  did  not  interfer  with 
the  police  officer. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  George  Cis- 
zak  argued  that  Lashinsky  did  interfer 
with  the  officer  and  that  the  press  card 
does  not  specifically  state  a  photo¬ 
grapher  has  a  right  to  cross  police  lines  at 
spot  news  events. 

Herkloz  testified  Lashinsky  screamed 
and  called  him  derogatory  names  and  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  efforts  to  assist  a  first 
aid  squad  member  in  calming  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  woman  killed  in  the  accident. 
He  said  he  allowed  a  state  police  photog¬ 
rapher  and  a  New  Jersey  Highway 
photographer  to  take  pictures  after  ar¬ 
resting  Lashinsky. 

Judge  Bierman  did  not  accept  the 
argument  that  Lashinsky,  because  he 
was  a  member  of  the  press,  had  an  unre¬ 
strained  right  to  be  there.  The  judge 
added  he  did  not  believe  the  police  right 
to  issue  orders  in  the  emergency  took 
away  press  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

Ruling  against  replies 
on  commercials  stands 

A  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  policy  that  rejected  application  of 
the  “fairness  doctrine"  to  the  general 
run  of  radio  and  tv  advertising  was  left 
intact  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Without  recorded  dissent,  the  Justices 
declined  (May  30)  to  review  a  decision 
that  upheld  the  commission's  1974  pol¬ 
icy,  which  concluded  that  “replies"  to 
advertising  would  not  significantly  in¬ 
crease  public  information  on  issues  and 
would  tend  to  present  only  one  side. 

Where  a  commercial  takes  a  stand  on  a 
public  issue,  the  agency  said,  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  balancing  statement 
would  continue  to  exist. 
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Newspaper  technology — 
“You’ve  come  a  long  way” 


By  Earl  Wilken 

On  June  10,  1927  the  story  on  the  first 
mechanical  conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  telegraphed 
from  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  to  the  editorial  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  City  for  the  June  1 1 
issue  of  Eoitor  &  Puhi  isukr. 

Fifteen  inches  of  copy — 9  inches  de¬ 
tailed  those  present — told  of  the  events 
of  the  two  day  (June  8-9)  session.  The 
two  column  headline  and  kicker  read: 

“First  A.N.P.A.  Mechanical  Meeting  at 
Harrisburg  Well  Attended — 

Eighty-seven  Newspapers  Represented 
by  Machinery  Experts  in  Confidential 


Pacific  coast  as  well  as  from  Canadian 
cities. 

For  those  who  have  forgotten  their  his¬ 
tory.  the  week  before  the  June  1 1  issue. 
Captain  (later  Col.)  Charles  A.  I.indbergh 
conquered  the  Atlantic  and  the  story  told 
of  how  newspapers  had  to  work  fast  to 
cover  the  crossing.  Editors  paid  $5().()(K) 
for  stories.  And  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  issued  “thanks  to 
I.indbergh"  for  “renewal  of  faith"  in  be¬ 
lief  reader  appeal  is  not  confined  to  “gin. 
fornication  and  murder." 

It  might  be  noted  that  equipment 
suppliers  during  the  first  conference 
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were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Only 
a  handful  used  the  advertising  pages  of 
Fl&P  to  tell  of  their  latest  wares. 

Mergenthaler  ran  a  full  page  ad  featur¬ 
ing  Dr.  Bolton  who  said  “Ionic  No.  5 
makes  less  work  for  the  Eyes."  Inter¬ 
type  also  had  a  full  page  ad  and  it  fea¬ 
tured  an  advertisement  from  the  New 
York  Times  (June  6.  1927)  that  said 
“New  Larger  Type  for  The  New  York 
Times  beginning  tommorrow  (Tues¬ 
day)."  Of  course  the  type  was  from 
Intertype. 

Ludlow  Typograph  ran  a  half  page  ad 
in  E&P  that  said,  “Better  Ads  Prcxiuce 
Bigger  Profits."  A  four  page  rotogravure 
insert  from  Kimberly-Clark  Company 
extolled  the  benefits  of  using  their  paper 
for  roto  printing. 

To  the  ANPA/RI  staff  one  might  say  in 
the  jargon  of  several  years  past,  “You've 
come  a  long  way  baby." 

r  tar  Jun,  II.  I9i7 


Conclave  on  Equipment  and  Operations 
Problems.” 

The  conference  featured  reports  on 
ways  to  eliminate  waste,  prevention  of 
duplication  of  work,  and  a  common 
source  of  information  about  mechanical 
improvements. 

The  group  also  decided  to  have 
another  meeting  of  auditors  and  accoun¬ 
tants  of  newspapers  to  discuss  costs  of 
mechanical  improvements  and  sugges¬ 
tions  brought  up  during  the  first  mechan¬ 
ical  conference. 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  of  the  association 
(ANPA)  called  the  conference  to  order 
and  was  appointed  head  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  committee. 

In  the  opening  address,  Charles  F. 
Hart,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  said,  “It  is  planned  to 
hold  the  conference  annually  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States." 

E.  O.  Reed,  chief  of  the  testing  section 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
A.  W.  Cochran,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Portland  Oreftonian,  talked 
on  the  use  of  rubber  rollers  on  presses 
compared  with  composition  rollers,  type 
of  ink,  handling  of  paper,  and  general 
press  room  work. 

Stereotype  room  items  were  taken  up, 
according  to  the  June  10,  story  J.  P. 
Keating,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  George 
Kennel,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  were 
the  speakers. 

The  mechanical  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  George  M.  Rogers,  general 
manager  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  chair¬ 
man;  Charles  F.  Hart,  mechanical 
superintendent.  New  York  Times;  John 
Park,  Chieaf>o  Tribune;  T.  P.  Beacom. 
King  Feature  Syndicate;  F.  H.  Keefe, 
Newhnrf;  (N.Y.)  News;  A.  W.  Fell, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 

The  87  executives  represented  plants, 
the  story  stated,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Hanson  advises: 
carefully  check 
lawyer’s  charges 

A  little  advice  (free)  from  a  newspaper 
lawyer  to  newspaper  finance  officers: 
Scrutinize  your  lawyers'  bills. 

Arthur  B.  Hanson.  Washington  legal 
counsel  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  told  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  (May  17)  that 
lawyers  “are  as  responsible  for  clearly 
stating  their  charges  as  a  furniture  store 
is  for  marking  the  prices  of  its  wares." 

Financial  officers.  Hanson  said,  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  mounting  costs  of 
lawsuits  arising  from  matter  published  in 
the  newspapers. 

“How  often  in  my  .^8  years  of  trial 
practice  have  I  seen  management  pay 
bills  for  legal  services  rendered  without  a 
clue  as  to  how  the  total  was  reached." 
Hanson  declared  in  an  address  at  IN- 
CFO's  Spring  meeting  at  Asheville.  N.C. 

With  reference  to  “the  biggest  cost  in 
libel” — the  expense  of  defense — Hanson 
said  every  law  firm  is  required  to  have  a 
schedule  of  hourly  rates  for  the  services 
of  its  various  members  and  employes.  It 
is  quite  usual,  he  said,  to  have  a  special 
charge  for  court  appearances  or  full  days 
in  court;  also  it  is  usual  practice  to 
charge  an  hourly  rate  to  client  who  retain 
them  generally. 

Costs  mount.  Hanson  noted,  when  an 
attorney  fears  to  rely  on  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  “so  we  encounter  double  and 
triple  teaming  in  advising  once  a  suit 
springs  up.” 

Management  should  resolve  these 
problems  before  assigning  lawyers  in  a 
given  case  and  realize  that  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  refuses  to  honor  legal  bill¬ 
ings  that  are  not  itemized.  Hanson  ad¬ 
vised. 

“You  should  also  note.”  he  said, 
“that  libel,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation,  plagiarism  and  pi¬ 
racy  are  only  simple  torts  and  don't  re¬ 
quire  in  all  instances  the  arduous  prepa¬ 
ration  involved  in  antitrust  or  securities 
cases." 

Finally,  Hanson  told  the  controllers, 
“beware  of  computer  billing  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  ample  descriptive  information. 
The  machines  can  run  wild  and  come  up 
with  outlandish  errors.” 

Hanson  is  senior  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Hanson,  O'Brien,  Bimey  and  But¬ 
ler.  He  and  his  father  before  him  have 
represented  AN  PA  and  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  for  many  years  in  all  kinds  of  legal 
actions. 

The  newspaper  group  also  heard  from 
William  C.  Dent  of  Elmer  Fox.  West- 
heimer  &  Co.,  that  the  new  accounting 
code  place  responsibility  on  auditors  to 
detect  fraud  and  report  it  to  manage- 
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WELCOMING  THE  KEYNOTE  SPEAKER-INCFO  president  Melvin  L.  Finch  Jr.,  News 
&  Observer  Publishing  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  greets  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  newly  elected  head  of 
ANPA.  With  them  is  the  program  chairman,  Edward  R.  DeVoge,  Observer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Washington,  Pa. 

ment.  The  auditor,  he  said,  must  plan  his  system  that  will  cost  594.000  over  fi\e 
examination  to  search  for  errors  or  ir-  years  as  against  PBX  equipment  that 
regularities  that  would  have  a  material  cost  SI 28.000.  It  provides  for  direct 
effect  on  the  financial  statements.  communication  in  three  plant  locations 


With  502  persons  registered — .510 
members  and  guests  and  192  family 
members — much  of  the  INCFO  program 
dealt  with  cost-saving  ideas.  Before  the 
“trading  post"  sessions  got  under  way. 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  told  the  participants: 
“The  American  people  are  the  losers 
whenever  a  newspaper  closes  its  doors 
because  it  cannot  pay  the  rent." 

In  his  first  public  address  since  being 
elected  chairman  of  ANP.A,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  of  the  Gannett 
Company  defended  the  growing  concen¬ 
tration  of  newspaper  ownership. 

“In  tcxlay's  world  of  the  consumer." 
he  declared,  “it  is  not  who  owns  a  news¬ 
paper.  but  what  the  owner  does  with  the 
newspaper — how  well  it  serves  its  read¬ 
ers.  its  community  and  its  employes." 

He  cited  a  recent  public  opinion  sur¬ 
vey  which  rated  the  newspaper  industry 
ahead  of  all  others  in  concern  about  the 
communities  where  it  conducts  business. 
The  70''r  positive  score,  he  said,  was  14 
points  ahead  of  the  all-industry  average. 
“Such  a  vote  of  confidence.”  Neuhailh 
concluded,  “requires  competence  in  re¬ 


and  among  news  bureaus. 

George  E.  Chismark  Jr..  Law  Bulletin 
Publishing  Co.,  suggested  some  ways  to 
save  on  Social  Security  taxes  through 
sick  pay  exclusion.  Companies  with  a 
formal  sick  pay  plan  are  not  required  to 
pay  or  withhold  on  wages  paid  to 
employes  for  sick  time.  For  example. 
Chismark  said  an  employer  with  100 
workers  each  earning  550  a  day  and  a\  - 
eraging  four  sick  days  in  1978.  for  a  sick 
pay  total  of  520.000.  would  enjoy  a  tax 
saving  of  51.210.  plus  savings  on  state 
unemployment  taxes. 

Other  areas  in  which  tax  payments 
might  be  reduced  were  listed  as  follows: 

“When  an  employe  is  hired,  he  may 
already  have  paid  in  the  maximum  tax 
for  the  year  but  the  firm  must  withhold 
FIC.A  taxes.  He  can  get  a  refund  of  the 
excess  paid,  but  the  employer  can't.  So 
hire  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  if  possi¬ 
ble. 

“When  you  pay  overtime  wages  you 
also  pay  time  and  a  half  in  FIC.A  taxes. 
This  is  true  for  employes  earning  less 
than  the  base.  To  avoid  this  burden,  you 
might  consider  hiring  part-time  workers. 


turn. 


“Consider  making  bonus  and  special 


A  new  telephone  system  that  will  save  payments  in  December,  rather  than 
his  company  S.54.(KK)  over  5  years  was  January.  This  is  especially  true  if  you 
described  by  Robert  F.  Shelton  of  Cape  have  an  employe  whose  base  this  year  is 
Publications,  Cocoa.  Fla.,  a  Gannett  517.700.  If  you  pay  him  in  December 


subsidiary.  He  said  an  independent 
communication  firm  examined  the  Bell 
System  that  was  costing  51 46.(KK)  a  year, 
exclusive  of  long  distance  charges,  and 
devised  a  setup  with  a  full-featured  key 


1978  there  is  no  FIC.A  tax.  But  if  you  pay 
in  January,  when  the  wage  base  will  be 
522.900.  the  51.000  bonus  will  cost  you 
an  additional  560.50. 

(Continue J  on  /Ju.ge  15) 
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End  of  conglomerate 
trend  seen  in  Canada 


R.  Thomas  Cronk 


Cronk  to  manage 
sales  development 

R.  Thomas  Cronk,  publisher  of  the  Ar- 
linfiton  (Tex.)  Citizen-Journal,  has  as¬ 
sumed  additional  duties  as  director  of 
sales  development  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telef>ram.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Star-Telegram  advertising  di¬ 
rector  Dave  Snyder. 

Both  Texas  newspapers  are  owned  by 
Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc. 

The  new  director  will  provide  overall 
supervision  of  the  Star-Telegram  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department. 

Ralph  Ray  will  continue  as  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Star- 
Telegram,  reporting  to  Cronk,  Snyder 
said. 

Before  coming  to  the  Citizen-Journal 
in  March,  1977,  Cronk  was  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  WKBW  radio  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  also  owned  by  Capital 
Cities  Communications,  Inc.  Before  join¬ 
ing  WKBW,  he  served  as  general  man¬ 
ager  and  sales  manager  of  radio  stations 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 


FICA  tax 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

“Hire  retired  employes  as  part-time 
help  and  you  can  lay  them  off  without 
concern  for  unemployment  taxes.  In 
most  states  people  collecting  SS  are 
banned  from  collecting  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  or  are  limited  in  what  they  can 
collect.  This  can  help  your  contribution 
rate  significantly.” 

Chismark  said  newspaper  groups  will 
benefit  from  a  change  in  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  law  which  provides  that  a  group  of 
related  corporations  concurrently 
employing  an  individual  will  be  deemed  a 
single  employer  if  one  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  serves  as  the  paymaster  for  the  en¬ 
tire  group. 

In  the  case  of  an  acquisition,  he  said, 
wages  paid  by  the  old  ownership  can  be 
counted  toward  the  maximum  SS  tax  if 
employment  has  not  been  interrupted. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  3,  1978 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Corporate 
Concentration  in  Canada  has  reported 
that  industrial  mergers  have  done  little 
harm  to  the  nation’s  economy  but  the 
force  of  competition  eventually  will 
catch  up  with  conglomerates. 

The  inquiry  by  academicians  and  busi¬ 
ness  people  was  ordered  by  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Trudeau  in  the  aftermath  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  Power  Corporation  of  Canada 
to  take  over  the  Argus  Company  Ltd. 
two  years  ago.  Power  Corp.  owns  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  in  Quebec  Province,  in¬ 
cluding  two  dailies  in  Montreal,  and 


Despite  the  uncertainty,  at  present,  of 
his  investment  in  the  Buffalo  News, 
Omaha  investor  Warren  Buffett  has  done 
extremely  well  investing  in  other  news¬ 
paper  operations  through  Berkshire 
Hathaway,  Inc.,  a  company  he  controls. 

Berkshire  Hathaway  owns  insurance 
companies  which  have  made  several 
newspaper  investments.  Buffett  and  his 
wife  own  36%  of  the  Berkshire  stock  and 
control  a  company  that  owns  another 
18%  of  the  shares. 

Early  last  year,  Buffett  bought  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  using  Blue  Chip 
Stamps  of  Los  Angeles  as  the  investment 
vehicle.  Buffett  and  two  companies  he 
controls  own  66%  of  the  Blue  Chip 
stock. 

The  Buffalo  News  is  currently  in¬ 
volved  in  a  fierce  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  battle  with  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  and  both  have  filed  court 
charges  against  the  other. 

The  resulting  battle  has  enabled  Buf¬ 
fett  to  recapture  very  little  of  the  $35.5 
million  Blue  Chip  paid  for  the  paper, 
however,  his  luck  has  been  better  with 
newspaper  investments  elsewhere. 

Through  his  Berkshire  Hathaway- 
owned  insurance  companies,  Buffett  has 
invested  in  three  different  newspaper 
groups  and  his  investments  have  in¬ 
creased  in  value  by  some  $26.3  million. 
In  addition,  Berkshire-Hathaway  also 
invested  in  two  ad  agencies  and  the  value 
of  stock  purchased  is  up  $16.8  million. 

In  1973,  the  insurance  companies  he 
controls  bought  about  11%  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  stock  for  $10.6  million.  The 
market  value  of  the  stock  at  the  end  of 
last  year  was  $33.4  million. 

Buffett  controlled  insurance  com¬ 
panies  also  purchased  $10.9  million 
worth  of  Capital  Cities  Communications, 
Inc.  stock,  which  at  the  end  of  last  year 
was  worth  $13.2  million.  The  third  news- 


Argus  has  several  broadcast  holdings. 

“Conglomerate”  is  defined  in  the  re¬ 
port  as  the  ownership  of  unrelated  indus¬ 
tries.  The  Commission  noted  that  the 
first  conglomerate  was  organized  in  1800 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

The  report  concludes:  “Firms  that 
have  followed  a  strategy  of  conglomerate 
diversification,  have,  in  general,  given 
their  shareholders  and  given  their  inves¬ 
tors  below-average  returns  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Over  a  long  period  the  practice  of 
unrelated  diversification  is  likely  to 
cease  through  the  force  of  competition.” 


paper  group  in  which  Buffett  controlled 
companies  hold  an  investment  is 
Knight-Ridder.  The  $7.5  million  origi¬ 
nally  invested  is  now  worth  $8.7  million. 

Buffett  controlled  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  also  invested  in  ad 
agencies — The  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies,  Inc.  and  in  Ogilvy  & 
Mather.  The  original  $4.5  million  in¬ 
vestment  in  Interpublic  was  worth  $17.1 
million  by  the  end  of  1977  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  $2.7  million  investment  in  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  was  worth  $6.9  million. 

In  addition  to  his  other  holdings,  Buf¬ 
fett  is  principal  owner  and  chairman  of 
the  Sun  Newspapers  in  Omaha. 

Record  earnings 
for  Minn,  papers 

A  strong  advertising  performance  had 
led  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
to  a  year  of  record  revenues  and  operat¬ 
ing  earnings,  president  Otto  A.  Silha  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Feb.  25, 
1978,  net  earnings  for  the  Company  to¬ 
taled  $11.2  million,  an  18.6%  increase 
over  the  prior  years. 

Operating  revenues  of  $141.6  million 
rose  12.4%,  and  operating  earnings  rose 
16.2%  to  $8.6  million. 

During  the  year,  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  an  independent  UHF  tv  station  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  Burley  and  Rupert,  Idaho,  and 
Brighton,  Colo. 

The  Company  also  increased  its  stock 
ownership  in  Harper  &  Row  Publishers 
Inc.  from  28%  to  41%. 

Silha’s  report  also  cited  company  ac¬ 
tivities  to  promote  housing  development 
in  the  Minneapolis  area.  Total  charity 
donations  and  pledges  by  the  company 
were  said  to  have  reached  $10.9  million 
since  1960. 


Buffett  reaps  benefits 
of  newspaper  investments 
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‘Gateway  to  the  80’s’  theme 
for  ANPA/RI  meeting 


“Gateway  to  the  80’s”  is  the  theme  for 
the  50th  Annual  ANPA/Rl  Production 
Management  Conference  opening  June  3 
at  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Gateway  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Exhibition  Center. 

The  Monday  through  Wednesday  ses¬ 
sions  will  repeat  from  past  Conferences 
the  morning  only  format.  The  Thursday 
morning  session  brings  the  Conference 
to  a  close  with  the  theme  “A  Saga  on 
Future  Technology.” 

This  year  the  Conference  sessions  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  Stouffer’s 
Riverfront  Towers.  Wednesday  work¬ 
shop  sessions,  including  the  Editorial- 
Newsroom  Symposium  Vll,  will  be  held 
in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  Convention 
Center. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Wednesday 
morning  workshop  program  will  include 
a  session  for  journalism  professors  and 
students.  This  year’s  theme  is,  “Future 
Journalists  and  New  Technology”  w'ith 
Dean  Roy  Fisher,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  as  moderator. 
Members  of  the  panel  include:  Dolph  C. 
Simons,  Jr.,  president  and  publisher, 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World:  Jenkin 
L.  Jones,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune:  and 
Brian  Brooks,  associate  professor. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  former  city  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

On  Thursday  morning  Peter  P.  Ro¬ 
mano,  director-production  department, 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  will  present 
the  prologue  to  the  session  theme,  “A 
Saga  on  Future  Technology.” 

M.  Tannenbaum,  vicepresident  of 
engineering,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  will  discuss,  “The  Decade 
Past,  The  Decade  Ahead”,  while  Bob  O. 
Evans,  vicepresident  of  engineering 
programming  and  technology,  IBM,  will 
discuss,  “Computer  Technology — An 
Outlook.” 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  will  talk  on,  “A  News¬ 
paper  Executive  Views  the  Future  of  the 
Newspaper  Business.” 

The  Monday  morning  June  5  opening 
day  session  will  have  G.  Duncan 
Bauman,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  publisher  and  editor,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  welcome  the  attendees  to 
the  Conference. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  and 
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newly  elected  chairman  and  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  address  the  Conference 
members. 

Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ak’.xandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  will 
report  on  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Project.  This  overview  will  be  followed 
by  reports  from  four  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship  Project  Committee  chairmen. 

John  B.  Mauro,  director  of  research. 
Media  General,  will  review  promotion/ 
public  relations/newspaper  in  education 
programs;  Albert  W.  Dilthey,  director  of 
employe  and  public  relations,  Miami 
Herald,  will  review  training;  William  H. 
Hornby,  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor,  Denver  Post,  will  discuss  re¬ 
search  and  E)onald  L.  Martz,  circulation 
director.  Phoeni.x  (Ariz.)  Republic 
Gazette,  will  talk  on  equipment/systems 
development.  This  presentation  will  be 
followed  by  Action  Reports  from  five 
representatives  from  newspapers  that 
have  their  own  newspaper  readership 
projects. 

(Thairman  of  the  Monday  session  will 
be  Richard  D.  Blum,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Dallas  News. 

The  Tuesday  June  6  morning  session 
will  have  three  themes.  Update  '78,  Im¬ 
pact  ’78  and  Overseas  Technological 
Developments. 

In  the  Update  ’78  segment,  J.  P.  (Pat) 
Grant,  special  consultant,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  will  discuss  Newsprint  while 
Angelo  J.  Musante,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  Los  Aiifteles  Times,  will 
review  Electronic  Pagination.  The  third 
speaker  Edward  R.  Padilla,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/newspaper  division,  Washinftton 
Post,  will  talk  about  Supplement  Print¬ 
ing. 

In  the  second  segment  Impact  ’78, 
George  R.  Cashau,  production 
engineer-environmental  coordinator 
ANPA/Rl,  will  talk  about  Environmental 
Control.  Richard  J.  Warren,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  publisher  Banf{or 
(Maine)  News  and  chairman  of  the 
ANPA/Rl  production  management 
committee  environmental  control  task 
force,  will  discuss  Energy  Conservation. 

For  the  session  on  Overseas 
Technological  Developments,  T.H.  Gar- 
rud,  technical  director,  Harmsworth 
Publications,  Ltd.,  London,  England  and 
chairman  of  IFRA  (INCA-FIEJ  Re¬ 
search  Association)  technical  committee 
will  review  developments  in  Europe 
while  John  R.  Werner,  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  and  technical 


support.  New  York  Times,  will  review 
developments  in  Japan. 

Chairman  for  the  Tuesday  session  will 
be  Walter  E.  Mattson,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  New  York 
Times. 

Wednesday  morning  (June  7)  will  start 
with  five  concurrent  workshop  sessions 
covering  various  areas  of  newspaper  op¬ 
erations.  Sessions  start  at  9  a.m.  and  go 
to  10:30  a.m.  Then  the  sessions  are  re¬ 
peated  from  10:45  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  How¬ 
ever,  the  EDITORIAL-NEWSROOM 
SYMPOSIUM  Vll,  one  of  the  longest  run¬ 
ning  and  perhaps  most  popular  of  the  ses¬ 
sions,  will  start  at  9  a.m.  and  go  to  12:3(j 
p.m.  This  well  attended  session  will 
again  be  moderated  by  the  co-chairmen, 
John  E.  Leard,  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader  and  Joseph 
M.  Ungaro,  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor  Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Ungaro  will  start  the  program  with  his 
“State  of  the  Art  1978”  presentation. 
David  Lawrence,  editor  C//«//orre  (N.C.) 
Observer  along  with  Kenneth  J.  Botty, 
managing  editor  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette  and  Blaine  King,  electronic 
news  system  coordinator  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  will  direct  comments 
on  Managing  the  Electronic  Newsroom. 

Three  separate  and  concurrent  ses¬ 
sions  starting  at  10:25  a.m.  to  1 1:25  a.m. 
and  1 1:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  on  the  sub¬ 
jects,  Keys  to  Success  with  Remote 
Terminals;  Making  New  Technology 
Work  For  You  and  Future  Journalists 
and  New  Technology  will  be  part  of  the 
Editorial-Newsroom  Symposium  Vll. 

Luke  M.  Fleck,  vicepresident  and 
editor  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Andrew 
Barnes,  managing  editor,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Donald  Yelen,  data 
processing  manager  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  will  comment  on  Keys  to  Success 
with  Remote  Terminals. 

The  session  on  Making  New  Technol¬ 
ogy  Work  For  You  will  hear  from 
Richard  N.  Thien,  managing  editor 
Springfield  Newspapers,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  Jerry  Bellune,  managing  editor,  A/- 
lentown  (Pa.)  Call,  and  H.  Mason  Size¬ 
more,  assistant  managing  editor  Seattle 
Times. 

The  five  concurrent  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  will  cover  Printing  Processes; 
Paste-Up  to  Press;  Marketing/Pack¬ 
aging/Distribution;  Electronic  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Composition  Systems. 

Chairman  of  the  session  on  Printing 
Processes  will  be  James  A.  Cooper, 
assistant  vicepresident/operations 
Washington  Post. 

Other  members  of  the  panel  discussing 
the  T.K.S.  offset  press  installation, 
economics  and  operation  of  offset  press¬ 
es,  conversion  of  letterpress  units  to 
DiLitho  and  the  ANPA/Rl  new  press 
concept  will  be  Deane  Funk,  secretary, 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Text-5  inboard  system 
uses  APS-5  computer 


Autologic  is  introducing  at  the 
ANPA/RI  conference  a  new  product 
called  TEXT-5.  The  system  is  a  method 
by  which  the  computer  internal  to  the 
APS-5  CRT  typesetter  can  be  extended 
via  the  addition  of  a  multi-function 
peripheral  controller. 

This  controller  allows  the  addition  of 
CRT  text  editing  terminals,  large  disc 
storage,  multiple  magnetic  tape  drives, 
hard  copy  line  printer  and  other 
peripherals.  The  result  is  an  “inboard” 
system  with  considerable  capability  for  a 
medium-size  newspaper  or  commercial 
user. 

The  basic  TEXT-5  composition  sys¬ 
tem  is  an  expanded  version  of  the  famil¬ 
iar  FDP  input  language,  which  consists 
of  a  logical  set  of  commands  that  are 
easily  mastered.  Another  software  op¬ 
tion  which  can  be  used  on  the  TEXT-5 
system  is  APS-COMP.  an  advanced 
composition  software  package  which 
handles  structured  data  files  common  in 
most  commercial,  in-plant,  and  technical 
publication  environments.  The  APS- 
COMP  will  also  merge  text  with  graphics 
which  have  previously  been  scanned 
using  an  off-line  APS- SC  AN  scanner  de¬ 
vice. 

Autologic  has  also  announced  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  graphics  capability  into  a 
totally  integrated  scanning,  placement, 
sizing  and  merging  system  for  both  text 
and  graphics. 

The  scanner,  being  prepared  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  first  unannounced  customer, 
will  have  the  capability  of  scanning  both 
line  ail  and  continuous  tone  photographs 
(opaque  and  transparent)  on  the  same 
flat  bed  unit.  Total  size  of  scanning  data 
will  be  20"  x  24",  but  smaller  sizes  may  be 
scanned  within  several  formats  during 
the  same  scanning  period.  The  line  art 
data  will  be  scanned  at  723  lines  per  inch 
and  formatted  to  allow  both  compaction 
and  arrangement  in  such  a  way  as  to 
optimize  output  typesetting  speed  on  the 
APS-5  phototypesetter. 

Continuous  tone  art  will  also  be 
scanned  at  an  equivalent  resolution,  but 
will  be  processed  within  the  scanner  to 
effect  electronic  screening  of  the  data  at 
several  different  gauges  and  at  true  screen 
angles.  This  processing  will  be  done  at 
essentially  full  scanning  speed  to  keep 
scanning  and  screening  time  to  a 
minimum. 

Scanning  time  for  a  full  20"  x  24"  size 
graphic  can  be  as  little  as  I  minute;  how¬ 
ever,  the  speeds  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
input  speeds  of  most  computer  data  base 
systems. 

Graphics  positioning,  sizing,  and 
cropping  will  be  done  on  the  APS-22 
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graphics  terminal.  The  APS-22  will  also 
merge  pre-pagination  textual  data  with 
the  graphics  data  and  output  a  composed 
text/graphic  data  stream  that  can  be 
typeset  on  the  APS-5  without  further 
processing.  Cursor  positioning, 
keyboard  processing,  data  manipulation 
commands,  and  operator  interaction  to 
the  main  data  bank  processor  will  be  im¬ 
plemented  within  the  stand-alone 
APS-22  unit.  The  APS-22  will  also  have 
integral  disc  storage  capacity  sufficient 
to  store  one  whole  page  of  either  text 
and/or  graphics  data,  thereby  eliminating 
the  need  for  continuous  interaction  activ¬ 
ity  with  the  main  data  base. 

These  are  regular  text  symbols  (includ¬ 
ing  logos),  line  art  pixels,  tone  art  pixels, 
and  computer  generated  drawings. 
Halftone  screens  up  to  127  lines  with  2 
dot  structures  can  be  typeset,  with 
higher  screen  gauges  available  at  higher 
percentage  minimum  dot  structures.  Any 
or  all  of  these  data  formats  may  be  dis¬ 
played  and  manipulated  on  the  screen  at 
the  same  time  and  without  prior  or  post 
data  processing. 

The  new  Autologic  integrated  graphics 
system  is  an  advanced  system  of  its  kind 
for  handling  complete  pages  of  text  and 
graphics.  Both  the  flat  bed  scanner  and 
the  graphics  terminal  have  been  designed 
to  operate  as  peripheral  devices  to  large 
data  base  computer  systems,  such  as 
PDP  1 1/70  and  IBM  360/370.  Pricing  and 
delivery  information  is  not  available  at 
this  time. 

DJ  may  buy  2  offset 
presses  from  Japan 

Dow  Jones  Co.  reported  it  was 
negotiating  with  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho 
Ltd.,  to  purchase  2  newspaper  offset 
presses. 

The  Japanese  company  said  the  ex¬ 
pected  press  sale  would  be  $30  million.  A 
spokesman  for  DJ  stated  the  dollar  figure 
was  inaccurate.  No  dollar  amount  was 
given  by  the  DJ  spokesman. 

Detroit  FP  buys  2 
plateroom  lines 

Western  Litho  Plate  announced  earlier 
this  month  the  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
purchased  two  Total  System  plateroom 
lines  to  be  installed  at  their  new  multi¬ 
million  dollar  riverfront  facility. 

The  purchase  consists  of  one  Punch- 
Coater,  two  Lith-X-Pozers.  three  38D 
IJthoplaters.  one  Double-Page-Punch 
and  a  Lithocoater. 


NAPP  direct  systems 
slated  for  8  papers 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  has  sold  photo¬ 
polymer  printing  plate  systems  to  five 
U.S.  newspapers.  NAPP  Systems  has 
also  sold  three  direct  plate  systems  to 
foreign  newspapers  and  a  French  Com¬ 
mercial  printer. 

On  the  East  coast  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telef>ram  &  Gazette  is 
scheduled  for  a  summer  conversion  to 
photo  composition.  Two  Galaxy  plate 
processors  will  be  installed  as  part  of  the 
system.  Journal  of  Commerce  in  Phil- 
lipsburg,  N.J.,  converted  to  Napplates  in 
April  of  this  year. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Samlay  Indepen¬ 
dent  will  also  convert  to  a  NAPP  direct 
printing  system.  The  Sunday  newspaper 
is  undergoing  a  modernization  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  facilities. 

In  the  far  West  the  Colorado  Spring’s 
(Colo.)  Gazette  &  Telegraph  will  use 
Napplate  for  direct  printing.  This  paper 
is  a  member  of  the  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.,  group. 

In  Italy  where  10  NAPP  systems  are 
now  being  used,  the  most  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  NAPP  direct  systems  are  La 
Stampa  of  Torino  and  S.A.M.E.  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  La  Stampa  will  install  2  Galaxy  plate 
processors  and  3  News  Printer  ill  expo¬ 
sure  units.  S.A.M.E.  which  has  a  News 
Star  system  from  NAPP  will  add  2 
Galaxy  plate  processors  and  2  News 
Printer  III  exposure  units  to  give  them 
the  capability  of  producing  up  to  150 
plates  per  hour. 

La  Razon  of  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina, 
has  purchased  2  NAPP  Satellite  plate 
processors  and  2  News  Printer  III  expo¬ 
sure  units.  This  system  will  be  capable  of 
producing  up  to  120  Napplates  per  hour 
for  their  direct  printing  installation. 

In  Sur  Sasauldre,  France;  Paragon  has 
converted  to  Napplates  for  commercial 
printing  of  business  forms. 

Patent  issued  for  IM 
letterpress  plates 

A  patent  has  been  issued  to  Rogers 
Corporation  for  a  matrix  material  and  its 
use  in  injection  molded  (I.M.)  thermo¬ 
plastic  letterpress  printing  plates  for 
newspapers.  Co-inventors  John  R.  Cur¬ 
ran,  Jr.  of  Providence,  R.l.  and  Paul  D. 
Stransky  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  assigned 
the  patent  to  Rogers.  Both  are  Rogers 
employes. 

This  is  the  first  patent  issued  in  a  series 
of  patent  applications  on  Rogers’  I.M. 
newspaper  plate  system.  Warren  F. 
Taylor,  Rogers'  printing  products  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  said  the  I.M.  plate  sys¬ 
tem  reuses  the  thermoplastic  plate  mate¬ 
rials  and  is  designed  specifically  for 
major  newspapers  converting  from  con¬ 
ventional  letterpress  platemaking. 
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Info-Ky  retrieval  system 
combines  mini/microfiche 


By  John  C.  Long 

The  Info-Ky  News  Retrieval  System  is 
an  automated  newspaper  library  system 
developed  at  The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times  by  DRC  (Dissly 
Research  Corp.).  a  subsidiary  of  the 
newspapers. 

Info-Ky  retrieves  clippings,  photos, 
graphics,  and  other  information  and  dis¬ 
plays  them  in  their  original  formats,  and 
provides  instant  hard  copies.  The  system 
does  it  through  a  marriage  of  a  minicom¬ 
puter  and  microfiche.  And  full-text  arti¬ 
cles,  pictures,  and  graphics  are  stored  on 
microfiche  in  computer-actuated 
reader-printers. 

Key  words,  subject  classifications  and 
news  categories  are  fed  into  the  system's 
minicomputer  system  and  stored  on  line 
on  discs.  (Key  words  are  important 
words  that  appear  in  the  article  itself, 
such  as  headlines,  by-lines,  datelines, 
proper  nouns  and  other  words  that  cap¬ 
ture  the  essence  of  the  article.  Classifica¬ 
tions  are  terms  defining  broad  subjects. 
They  provide  vocabulary  control.  From 
1 10  to  120  classifications  are  used  in  the 
systems  in  Allentown  and  Louisville. 
News  categories — 33  of  them,  such  as 
sports,  editorials,  business/finance,  and 
national/international — can  be  used  in 
searching  to  single  out  or  exclude  types 
of  material.) 

The  system  user  retrieves  by  entering 
key  words  or  classifications  or  news 
categories — or  any  combination  of  the 
three — on  a  video  display  terminal. 

In  five  seconds,  the  program  searches 
a  year  of  material  and  displays  the  head¬ 
lines  or  cutlines  of  the  retrieved  items  on 
the  VDT.  The  user  selects  the  desired 
item,  presses  a  key,  and  in  five  more 
seconds,  the  desired  article,  picture,  or 
graphic  is  displayed  automatically  on  a 
microfiche  reader-printer — in  its  original 
size,  format  and  typography.  A  hard 
copy  is  available  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

The  first  multi-terminal  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  The  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times  in  early  1976  after  a 
five-year  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  DRC  worked  closely  with 
the  newspapers'  news,  editorial,  and 
library  staffs. 

The  first  installation  outside  Louisville 
was  at  the  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  six  months  ago. 
Info-Ky  is  designed  to  be  used  directly 

Long,  as  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor  of  The  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times,  coordinated  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of  the 
Info-Ky  News  Retrieval  System. 
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by  reporters  and  editors  in  the  newsroom 
and  in  remote  bureaus  as  well  as  by  the 
library  staff.  It  was  envisioned  that  about 
one-third  of  the  direct  use  of  the  system 
would  be  by  news  and  editorial  staffers 
and  that  about  two-thirds  would  be  by 
library  staffers.  In  actual  experience  in 
Louisville  and  Allentown,  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  usage  has  been  by  the 
reporters  and  editors  themselves. 

Info-Ky  operates  on  a  DEC  PDP-11 
minicomputer.  In  Louisville,  It's  on 
1 1/35.  In  Allentown,  it's  on  1 1/34.  For 
small  newspapers,  DRC  offers  a  one- 
terminal  system  that  uses  a  PDP-11/04. 

Besides  the  PDP-ll/34,  with  80K  of 
core  at  Allentown,  the  computer  system 
includes  a  Diva  disc  system  with  one 
1 16-megabyte  drive,  a  tape  drive,  and  a 
Decwriter  console.  The  double-spindle 
drive  holds  the  operating  software,  the 
Photolocator  retrieval  data,  and  retrieval 
data  for  two  years  of  individual  clippings 
at  60.000  clippings  per  year.  A  second 
disc  drive  to  be  added  later  will  hold 
retrieval  data  for  four  additional  years  of 
clippings. 

The  Call-Chronicle's  work  station 
equipment  consists  of  two  retrieval 
VDTs,  each  connected  to  a  computer- 
activated  microfiche  reader-printer;  one 
input  VDT  (which  also  can  be  used  for 
retrieval);  and  a  line  printer  for  making 
hard  copies  of  the  VDT  screen  display. 
Each  microfiche  reader-printer  will  hold 
five  years  of  Call-Chronicle  clippings. 

Also  installed  at  the  Call-Chronicle 
was  the  equipment  necessary  for  in- 
house  production  of  microfiche,  includ¬ 
ing  a  42x  step-and-repeat  camera,  a 
processor  and  a  duplicator.  (Newspapers 
using  Info-Ky  may  either  produce  their 
microfiche  in-house  or  have  filming  and/or 
processing  and  duplicating  done  at  an 
outside  service  center.) 

For  most  national  and  international 
material,  the  Call-Chronicle  uses  a  VDT 
equipped  with  a  telephone  modem  to 
query  the  New  York  Times  Information 
Bank  rather  than  storing  many  of  its  own 
national  and  international  clippings. 
Therefore,  although  the  Call-Chronicle  is 
an  a. m.-p.m. -Sunday  combination,  its 
clipping  volume  is  typical  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  a.m.-Sunday  or  p.m. -Sunday  combi¬ 
nation. 

But  the  system  is  modularly 
expandable — or  shrinkable — to  handle 

One  such  terminal,  at  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Library  and  Archives 
(state  library)  in  Frankfort.  Ky..  pro¬ 
vides  public  access  to  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  clippings.  Kentuc¬ 
kians  may  request  the  clippings  at  134 
public  libraries  throughout  the  Com¬ 


monwealth. 

Info-Ky  is  a  major  element  in  The 
Courier-Journal  and  Times'  concept  of 
its  own  library  as  in  information  center 
that  serves  outside  clients  as  well  as  its 
own  staffs.  Three  years  ago,  the  news¬ 
papers  opened  the  library  to  the  public 
on  a  paying  basis.  The  CJLT  library 
offers — in  addition  to  the  direct  on-line 
access — $500  annual  subscriptions  to  a 
full  line  of  research,  reference  and  search 
services.  Services  also  are  available  to 
all  comers  on  a  one-shot  basis  for  $5  per 
search  and  up.  Annual  subscribers  in¬ 
clude  a  TV  station,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  colleges,  universities,  and  a 
law  firm.  Much  of  the  for-revenue  work 
is  performed  with  manpower  that  before 
Info-Ky  was  spent  filing,  refiling,  and 
re-refiling  clippings.  Searches  are  the 
bread  and  butter  of  the  services  offered. 

Both  the  Allentown  and  Louisville 
systems  provide  access  to  current  and 
ongoing  individual  clippings  on 
computer-actuated  microfiche.  But  each 
of  the  two  systems  has  an  additional  data 
base. 

In  Allentown,  the  second  data  base  is  a 
locator  for  glossy  photos.  Instead  of  fil¬ 
ing  glossies  in  the  traditional  subject  en¬ 
velopes.  the  Call-Chronicle  library  sim¬ 
ply  assigns  a  number  to  each  picture  as  it 
is  received  in  the  library,  feeds  identify¬ 
ing  key  words  for  each  picture  into  the 
system  and,  keeping  the  pictures  in  the 
same  order,  places  the  day’s  input  in  a 
single,  dated  envelope,  and  files  the  en¬ 
velope  right  behind  the  previous  day's 
envelope.  Users  can  retrieve  pictures 
using  any  combination  of  the  identifying 
words. 

In  Louisville,  the  second  data  base  is 
for  the  40-year  archival  files  of  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  back 
clippings — 1 ,500  to  2,000  file  drawers  of 
them,  in  labeled  envelopes.  Each  en¬ 
velope  is  filmed,  followed  by  the  clip¬ 
pings  in  each  envelope,  on  blipped  16- 
millimeter  cartridged  microfilm.  Each 
cartridge  holds  about  a  drawer  of  clip¬ 
pings.  The  envelope  headings  are  fed 
into  the  system  along  with  corresponding 
cartridge  and  blip  (location  of  the  item 
within  the  cartridge)  numbers. 

Using  the  system  VDT,  all  envelope 
headings  can  be  searched  simultaneously 
for  any  word  or  words,  or  the  truncated 
first  parts  of  any  words,  regardless  of  the 
position  of  the  words  in  the  headings. 
The  actual  desired  headings  appear  on 
the  VDT  screen,  along  with  the  cartridge 
and  blip  numbers. 

The  user  inserts  the  desired  cartridge 
in  a  reader-printer,  punches  up  the  blip 
number  on  a  key  pad,  and  the  film  ad¬ 
vances  automatically  to  the  desired  en¬ 
velope.  Then  the  user  browses  through 
the  envelope's  clippings  on  the  reader- 
printer  screen  and  can  make  hard  copies 
as  desired.  Besides  being  used  in-house 
in  the  library  and  newsroom,  the  car¬ 
tridges  are  sold  to  outside  customers. 
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PNI  papers  installing 
newsMeadia  system 


An  electronic  library  system  goes  op¬ 
erational  mid-month  at  Philadelphia 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News.  The  system,  called 
newsMeadia,  is  a  service  of  Mead 
Technology  Laboratories  and  uses  a  data 
base  obtained  from  the  newspaper’s  own 
printed  output  with  every  word  in  every 
story  or  article  available  for  full  text  ter¬ 
minal  display. 

In  the  beginning,  a  pilot  terminal  will 
be  installed  in  the  library.  This  working 
terminal  will  be  used  to  acquaint  the 
newsroom  staff  with  features  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  planned 
installation  this  fall  of  seven  newsroom 
video  terminals  and  four  printers  on 
which  hard  copies  are  obtained. 

The  PNI  data  base  will  be  maintained 
on  premises  using  the  newspaper's  own 
IBM  370-135  computer.  Tapes,  contain¬ 
ing  data  for  the  library  system  have  been 
saved  since  January  1  of  this  year. 

The  tapes  themselves  are  by-products 
of  the  newspaper’s  text  editing  TEXT  II, 
installed  in  December  1976.  Every  word 
in  every  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
advertising,  comics  and  other  purposely 
excluded  material,  will  be  captured. 

Dee  Wilson,  manager,  data  processing 
at  Philadelphia  Newspapers  says,  “The 
entire  system  is  non-technical  for  our 
writers.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  enter 
key  words,  in  English,  and  the  library  is 
instantly  and  completely  searched  for 
stories  containing  those  words.  They 
have  a  choice  of  extracts  or  full  text.  And 
if  a  hard  copy  is  needed  for  reference  it, 
too,  is  available. 

“I’m  enthusiastic  about  the  ability  to 
merge  the  new  data,  which  we  already 
have  electronically  captured,  into  the 
existing  data  base  by  the  Mead  software 
automatically.  The  system  organizes  the 
data  into  the  files  we  have  defined. 

“Everyone  here  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  newsMeadia  is  a 
newspaper-oriented  system,  not  one  for 
general  retrieval.  We  also  consider  the 
experience  of  Mead  Technology 
Laboratories  with  Lexis  in  the  legal  field 
of  great  importance  because  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  have  much  in  common.’’ 

Over  and  above  operational  features  of 
the  newsMeadia  system,  it  is  apparent 
that  Philadelphia  Newspapers  has  in¬ 
stalled  the  system  for  obtainment  of  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  journalistic 
excellence.  The  paper’s  management  is 
aware,  as  are  most  publication  manage¬ 
ments,  that  basic  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  newspaper’s  role  in  the  total 
informational  scene.  They  know  that 
electronic  libraries  with  their  instant  re¬ 


search  capabilities  are  essential  for  mod¬ 
em  reporting  and  analysis. 

According  to  Dr.  T.  L.  Loucks,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Mead 
Technology  Laboratories,  most  major 
newspapers  across  the  United  States  will 
have  an  electronic  library  within  three 
years  due  to  the  following  factors: 
innovations/advances  in  the  publishing 
field;  the  broadening  role  of  television; 
trends  in  electronic  distribution  of  infor¬ 
mation;  technical  advances  in 
computing/memory  equipment;  and  the 
dramatically  increasing  cost  advantage 
of  electronics  vs.  labor. 

W.Va.  paper  selects 
Letterflex  system 

Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Exponent- 
Telegram,  with  a  circulation  of  31,000, 
purchased  two  135 A  photopolymer 
platemaking  machines  from 
LETTERFLEX  Systems. 

The  135 A  system  is  completely  au¬ 
tomatic  in  each  process  step,  producing 
35  plates  per  hour,  with  only  one 
operator.  The  135 A  features  the  exclu¬ 
sive  LETTERFLEX  Recycle  System 
that  collects  uncured  photopolymer  for 
reuse  in  making  additional  plates  at  sub¬ 
stantial  plate  cost  savings. 


Universal  interface 
matches  I/O  devices 

Xitron  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  has 
developed  a  data  communications  inter¬ 
face.  Designed  for  compatability  with 
existing  equipment  and  software,  the 
Universal  Interface  uses  peripheral 
emulator  modules  to  match  any  input 
device  to  any  output  device.  The  Xitron 
Universal  Interface  is  available  with  two 
independent  outputs,  which  are  automat¬ 
ically  or  manually  selectable.  This 
unique  feature  allows  two  output  de¬ 
vices,  like  phototypesetters,  to  be  on¬ 
line  with  only  one  interface..  The  Univer¬ 
sal  Interface  has  up  to  four  input  chan¬ 
nels  automatically  multiplexed. 

The  input/output  modules  are  matched 
to  the  user’s  equipment,  allowing  edito¬ 
rial  systems,  OCR’s,  CRT’s,  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  other  computer  systems 
to  be  easily  interfaced.  Options  include 
code  conversion  (ASCIl/TTS  or  TTS/ 
ASCII)  and  stored  formats. 

The  company  also  has  a  new  Facit/ 
BRPE  Translator  which  allows  Facit  or 
GNT  tape  punch  user’s  the  option  of  re¬ 
cycling  a  BRPE  punch.  The  Translator 
directly  connects  a  BRPE  tape  punch  to 
any  device  using  a  Facit  or  GNT  punch 
with  no  modification  to  the  equipment. 

The  Translator  increases  system  relia¬ 
bility  and  increases  throughput  by  50%. 
The  unit  includes  features  like  automatic 
start-stop  of  the  punch  motor,  front 
panel  push  button  tape  advance,  and  a 
tape  low  indicator. 


NEWS  PRESS — Danny  Coleman,  press  production  superintendent  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Post  and  News  and  Courier,  pushes  the  button  for  the  first  press  run  on  the 
new  $6  million  Goss  AAetroliner.  Press  went  on-stream  May  1  and  at  that  time  the 
paper  converted  to  a  6-column  page  for  both  papers.  Pages  are  slightly  shorter 
and  slightly  narrower  than  those  printed  on  the  old  letterpress  system.  A  group  of 
20  French  publishers  are  planning  to  visit  the  paper  in  June  to  see  the  new  press. 
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In  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  newscopy,  the  Harris  Model  1740  ad¬ 
vanced  editing  terminal,  used  here  by  HERALD  wire  editor  Bob  Gilbert,  increased 
accessibility  to  wire  copy  and  allowed  later  copy  deadlines.  By  entering  a  simple 
command,  the  newsroom  is  able  to  access  16  wire  indexes  for  a  variety  of  news 
wires  and  syndicated  columns. 

System  puts  news-control 
under  fingers  of  editors 


Installation  of  the  first  complete  Harris 
2560  copy  processing  system  with  the 
2230  display  advertising  system  and  7450 
CRT  typesetters  brought  major  benefits 
to  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  in¬ 
cluding  “a  renewed  sense  of  immediacy 
among  the  staff  members,”  according  to 
editor  and  publisher  Judith  W.  Brown. 

She  stressed  that  control  of  the  news 
content  is  now  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
hands — or  rather  under  the  fingers — of 
the  editors.  They  are  now  responsible  for 
the  actual  setting  and  proofreading  of 
each  story,  and  with  the  new  system 
later  deadlines  are  being  realized  in  the 
news  department. 

According  to  Herald  president  and 
general  manager  Lindsley  Wellman, 
other  benefits  realized  almost  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  installation  of  the 
copy  processing  system  from  Harris 
Composition  Systems  Division,  were  the 
elimination  of  many  composing  room 
copy  processing  steps;  and  a  streamlin¬ 
ing  of  the  photocomposition  process. 

The  Herald,  circulation  39,500,  serves 
the  city  of  New  Britain  and  eight  com¬ 
munities  in  Central  Connecticut  and 
Greater  Hartford  area,  printing  two  af¬ 
ternoon  editions,  six  afternoons  a  week, 
all  within  a  12  mile  radius.  The  paper  is 
housed  in  a  quarter-century  old  red  brick 
building  in  downtown  New  Britain, 
which  once  thrived  as  the  Hardware  City 
of  the  world,  and  today  is  still  a  highly 
industrialized  city.  The  Herald  faces  stiff 
competition  from  the  Hartford  Coarant, 


a  morning  newspaper  which  serves  the 
state,  and  from  several  other  surround¬ 
ing  dailies. 

Since  1973,  the  Herald  has  printed  the 
weekly  Villaf>e  Voice  of  New  York  City 
with  a  press  run  in  excess  of  200,000  and 
Supermarket  News,  a  Fairchild  publica¬ 
tion  which  it  mails  to  more  than  65,000 
subscribers  each  Friday.  The  newspaper 
sets  all  news  and  classified  for  Super¬ 
market  News,  as  well  as  for  its  most 
recent  outside  printing  job  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  Publishing  and  Distribution  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  bi-monthly  newspaper  mailed  to 
more  than  35,000  subscribers. 

The  Harris  2560  copy  processing  sys¬ 
tem  includes  dual  I28K  processors,  each 
able  to  access  either  of  two  66-megabyte 
disc  drives.  Copy  from  editorial,  display 
and  classified  advertising  is  stored  on 
both  the  primary  and  backup  discs,  pro¬ 
viding  the  paper  with  fully  redundant 
copy  storage. 

In  addition,  the  system  here  includes 
34  video  display  terminals  (VDTs).  Of 
that  total,  30  are  Model  1720  reporter 
terminals  used  by  the  newsroom,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  and  composing  room, 
two  Model  1740  advanced  editing  termi¬ 
nals  used  by  newsroom  wire  editors,  and 
two  2230  video  ad  layout  terminals  used 
by  the  composing  room  to  set  display 
advertising.  In  addition  there  are  two 
on-line  7450  CRT  typesetters  to  set  all 
type,  and  two  line  printers  for  reporters 
and  advertising  employes  to  prepare 
hard  copy. 


From  her  office  filled  with  Victorian 
period  furniture  and  historical  news¬ 
paper  prints  and  momentos,  editor  and 
publisher  Judith  W.  Brown,  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  family  that  established  the 
Herald  in  1880,  said  the  newspaper  in¬ 
stalled  the  copy  processing  system  be¬ 
cause,  “the  general  manager  said  it 
would  save  money,  but  mainly  because 
the  system  promised  greater  flexibility 
and  speed  in  the  news  department. 

“Of  course,  one  of  our  major  consid¬ 
erations  is  the  financial  benefits  we  will 
receive  in  the  long  run  because  of 
streamlining  in  the  production  process,” 
she  said.  “But  from  a  journalistic 
standpoint  we  have  made  positive  strides 
already,  even  though  we  have  been  on¬ 
line  only  six  weeks. 

“For  example,”  Brown  said  from  her 
office  equipped  with  a  1720  terminal,  “I 
can  quickly  scan  and  call  up  to  my  screen 
the  local  copy,  editorials  and  letters  as 
well  as  the  wire  stories.  Just  the  in¬ 
creased  visibility  of  copy  to  me  and  the 
other  editors  provides  better  awareness 
of  what’s  going  into  the  paper.” 

Prior  to  the  installation,  the  paper  used 
a  completely  manual  system  except  for  a 
single  VDT  used  for  correcting  classified 
ad  copy.  Copy  from  all  departments  was 
manually  marked  up  and  punched  on 
perforated  tape  for  typesetting.  The  sin¬ 
gle  column  output  was  set,  proofread, 
corrected  and  then  pasted  into  the  page 
mechanical. 

The  equipment  has  eliminated  proof¬ 
reading  as  a  separate  function,  and  the 
expensive  resetting  of  corrections  be¬ 
cause  all  copy  has  been  checked  on  the 
display  screens  before  being  set.  The 
three  proofreaders  the  newspaper 
employed  have  been  transferred  to  circu¬ 
lation. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Herald’s  news,  advertising 
and  composing  room  departments  began 
a  study  to  investigate  copy  processing 
systems. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Wellman, 
received  presentations  from  six  vendors, 
and  narrowed  their  choice  down  to  three. 
After  visiting  several  user  sites,  the 
Herald  selected  Harris  because  of  the 
full  range  of  on-line  capabilities,  from 
display  screen  editing  and  markup  from 
each  department,  to  typesetting;  and  the 
fact  the  system  could  provide  a  total  sys¬ 
tem  that  did  not  require  supplementary 
equipment  from  other  vendors. 

“Our  old  system,  minimal  as  it  was, 
consisted  of  equipment  from  three  ven¬ 
dors,  and  many  times  when  we  had  a 
problem  that  needed  service  we  had  to 
haggle  with  each  one  over  whose  fault 
the  problem  was,”  he  said.  “So  far  we 
have  experienced  minimal  downtime 
with  the  equipment,  but  should  we  have 
problems  we  know  that  one  supplier  and 
not  three  is  responsible  for  the  remedy. 
“In  addition,  the  supplier  offered  us 

(Continued  on  pafte  64) 
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In  the  Detroit  Uarket,  we  win  the 

election  every  cUy.”  SSSSw 

^  Ik  The  Detroit  News 


“This  is  the 
5th  largest  newspaper 
in  the  country  And,  let 
me  tell  you,  The  Detroit  News 
didn’t  just  fall  into  that  position. 

“We  got  there  by  being  the  best  source  of 
news  in  this  area,  day  after  day  That’s  why  the 
me^Jority  of  people  in  town  turn  to  us.  We  have 
the  highest  household  penetration  of  the  first  5 
markets  in  the  country 

“But  what  does  that  mean  to  me  and  my 


department?  Just  as  the  people  of  southeastern 
Michigan  turn  to  The  News,  so  do  the  m^or 
advertisers  in  the  area. 

More  than  65%  of  newspaper  advertising 
dollars  are  ^nt  in  The  News.  Overall  we  carry 
71%  of  classified,  61%  of  retail,  and  58%  of 
general  And  those  are  fine  numbers  in  a  hi^ily 
competitive  market 

“It’s  simple.  If  you’re  going  to  communicate 
with  the  Detroit  Market,  you’ve  got  to  use  The 
Detroit  News.” 


The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America 


Mailroom  is  programmed 
for  computer  control 


When  the  Detroit  Free  Press  opens  its 
new  $45  million  production  facility  late 
next  year  it  will  feature  a  complete 
computer-controlled  mailroom  designed 
to  cover  every  eventuality  encountered 
in  metropolitan  newspaper  mailing  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  total  system,  including  bundle  dis¬ 
tribution,  will  be  under  computer  control 
from  press  to  dock.  When  installed,  such 
control  will  cover  distribution  from 
seven  of  nine  tying  lines  so  that  the 
product,  and  variations  of  the  product, 
can  be  delivered  to  any  of  14  truck  posi¬ 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  system  will 
monitor  the  production  of  presses  and 
stackers  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  number  of  copies  produced  for  each 
edition  and  the  generation  of  useful  re¬ 
ports. 

Featured  will  be  a  tray  sortation  sys¬ 
tem,  first  of  its  type  to  be  seen  in  the 
U.S.  newspaper  field.  Each  tray  dis¬ 
charges  its  load  automatically  at  a  pre¬ 
selected  dock  position  by  tilting  the  tray 
assembly.  Bundles  gently  slide  down  the 
discharge  chute  onto  the  truckloader. 

The  Free  Press,  a  Knight-Ridder  paper 
and  the  fourth  largest  morning  daily  in 
the  U.S.,  will  utilize  the  latest 
technologies  available  to  handle  its  mas¬ 
sive  circulation  and  a  complexity  of 
zoned  insert  packages  (as  many  as  250 
for  a  Sunday  paper).  Six-month  figures, 
ending  March  31,  showed  a  standing  at 
608,987  daily  and  716,107  Sunday. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  its 
current  and  future  needs,  the  Free  press 
selected  EDS-IDAB  as  the  vendor  of  the 
complete  system.  It  will  be  the  com¬ 
pany's  biggest  installation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

“I’m  confident  we  will  have  in  excess 
of  98%  up-time  on  the  new  system,” 
states  Walter  Hempton,  vicepresident  of 
operations. 

Hempton  explained  to  E&P  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  kind  of  reliability:  “We  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  encountered 
in  many  big  city  newspaper  mail  rooms 
and  didn’t  want  to  repeat  these.  We 
wanted  a  system  that  would  provide 
back-up  if  necessary  and  do  it  without  a 
major  upheaval. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  were  familiar 
with  the  performance  of  EDS-IDAB 
equipment,  having  operated  various 
units  in  our  present  mailroom.  We  also 
knew  of  the  company’s  reputation  in  the 
industry  for  producing  reliable  controls. 

“This  fitted  well  with  our  planning  for 
the  change  to  an  all-offset  paper.  Offset 
waste  figures  climb  dramatically  when 
you  have  frequent  press  stops  and  starts 
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while  the  mailroom  catches  up.  We  don’t 
want  this  to  happen. 

“And  the  speed  of  the  new  Goss 
Metro  presses  (36  units  have  been  or¬ 
dered)  will  be  much  greater  than  our  pres¬ 
ent  letterpresses,  which  means  we  must 
move  the  production  load  through  the 
mailroom  at  a  faster  pace.” 

William  Langman,  Free  Press  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  concurs.  He  adds,  “I  can’t 
imagine  a  situation  developing  in  the  mail- 
room  that  we  won’t  be  able  to  control. 
We  thought  of  everthing  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  us  and  then  planned  for  it  in  the 
system.” 

For  example,  eight  indicators  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
type  of  product  required  from  the  tying 
line.  These  indicators  allow  for  a  bulk 
product  and  seven  variations  of  three 
topping  materials.  Only  one  indicator 
will  be  lighted  at  a  time  by  the  computer 
and  each  time  the  indicator  changes  an 
audible  alarm  signals  the  tying  line 
operator’s  attention. 

If  the  operator  does  not  heed  the 
command  change  the  system  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  code  bundles  under  the  old  code 
until  the  new  product  type,  as  indicated 
by  a  piece  of  reflective  tape,  is  sensed. 
At  this  time,  the  confirm  signal  will  be 
fed  back  to  the  control  console  operator 
indicating  that  new  bundles  are  now 
being  coded.  But  because  the  system  op¬ 
erates  with  its  own  product  inventory,  a 
build-up  of  excess  bundles  will  not  oc¬ 
cur. 

According  to  John  F.  Green,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  EDS/IDAB,  “The  bundle  dis¬ 
tribution  system  for  the  Free  Press, 
called  News-Sort,  is  a  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture  between  the  Logan  Company  and 
our  firm.  Logan  is  the  originator  of  the 
tilt-tray  sorting  technique  and  EDS- 
IDAB  has  in-depth  experience  with  elec¬ 
tronic  controls  for  its  application  in  the 
newspaper  field.” 

The  system  previously  has  been  used 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  bulk  mail 
and  in  commercial  operations,  like  Sears 
Roebuck,  for  order  processing.  Three 
Japanese  newspapers  also  use  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

News-Sort  is  a  series  of  specially- 
designed  trays  mounted  on  carriages, 
which  move  in  a  non-ending  guide  track. 
The  trays  pass  each  tying  line  position 
and  all  truck  loading  positions. 
Throughput  rates  from  120  to  160  bun¬ 
dles  per  minute  are  claimed. 

Tied  bundles  are  loaded  into  the  trays 
by  an  automatic  injector  that  senses 
empty  trays  as  they  pass  that  loading 
position.  The  contents  of  the  trays  are 
stored  in  the  system’s  memory  and  elec- 


Bill  Longman  (left)  Detroit  Free  Press 
production  manager  and  Walt  Hemp¬ 
ton,  vicepresident/operations,  review 
progress  on  the  $45  million  dollar  pro¬ 
duction  facility  on  a  22-acre  site  on  the 
Detroit  River  in  downtown  Detroit. 
Hempton  has  total  responsibility  for 
construction  of  the  200,000  square  foot 
building  and  systems.  Langman  has 
been  designated  as  the  project  man¬ 
ager. 

ironically  tracked  as  they  move  around 
the  track. 

When  a  tray  reaches  its  proper  unload¬ 
ing  position,  determined  by  the  central 
control  console,  a  trip  is  activated  which 
tilts  the  tray  top  allowing  the  contents  to 
exit  onto  a  truck  loader.  Discharge  rate  is 
controlled  so  that  only  one  of  every  three 
consecutive  trays  can  be  unloaded  at  a 
given  truck  position. 

Using  a  master  tray  in  the  News-Sort, 
it  is  possible  to  resynchronize  the  elec¬ 
tronic  tracker  to  the  trays  even  though 
the  tray  system  is  stopped  and  restarted. 
While  the  unit  is  stopped  or  is  accelerat¬ 
ing  to  speed  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
bundles  is  inhibited. 

It  is  claimed  the  system  will  meet 
OSHA  noise  level  requirements  since 
there  is  no  metal  contact  between  com¬ 
ponents. 

The  total  system  will  be  configured 
around  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
PDP-11  computer  to  which  suitable  inter¬ 
faces  have  been  added.  Other  compo¬ 
nents  will  include  a  command  keyboard, 
line  printer,  control  console,  14  load 
monitors,  nine  tying  line  information 
displays,  and  a  key  bundle  console. 

The  system  will  coordinate  load  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  production  of  the  tying 
lines.  The  assignment  of  trucks  as  they 
arrive  at  the  dock  creates  a  demand  for 
the  various  products  being  built  by  the 
tying  lines.  This  demand  will  be  con¬ 
tinuously  monitored  by  the  system  and 
an  inventory  will  be  created  by  control¬ 
ling  production  of  the  tying  lines. 

By  avoiding  the  direct  link  between 
tying  line  and  truck,  possible  malfunc¬ 
tions  on  tying  lines  do  not  create  the 
necessity  of  transferring  work  assign¬ 
ments  from  one  line  to  another.  Since  the 
control  can  group  common  require- 
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AP  Dattfeatura:  I  Ni  phs 
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AP  news  via 
DataStreaan 

Syndicate  and 
suppiemental  copy, 

TV  listings  and 
+  other  fixtures  via 
DataFeature 


Effective  speed 
of  delivery 


While  AP  news  is  being  transmitted  at  high  speed  over  DataStream,  member  news¬ 
papers  simultaneously  can  receive  syndicate  and  supplemental  news  agency  copy,  tv 
listings  and  other  fixtures  over  our  DataFeature  circuit. 

Both  circuits  operate  at  1200  words  per  minute.  In  tandem  they  provide  AP 
members  with  an  effective  delivery  speed  of  2400  words  per  minute. 


1200 

words  per  minute 


1200 

words  per  minute 

2400 

words  per  minute 


The  Associated  Press 
No  other  news  service  is  quite  our  speed. 


LOOK  FOR  US  IN  BOOTH  732  ANPA/RI, 


play  advertising  averages  24,600,  and 
classified,  1900  lines  per  issue). 

Senior  editors  edit  the  text,  check  for 
copyfit  (pages  are  self-contained,  that  is, 
all  stories  are  completed  on  the  same 
page  that  they  have  been  introduced)  and 
send  the  page  text,  with  a  page  dummy, 
to  the  production  desk,  for  headlines, 
captions,  and  page  design.  Not  until  this 
stage  has  been  completed  is  copy  moved 
on  to  an  input  editing  terminal,  one  of 
two  situated  outside  the  computer  room. 

Since  the  Enquirer's  copy  control  sys¬ 
tem  precludes  editorial  staff  contact  with 
the  terminals,  there  is  not  one  terminal  in 
the  newsroom  area.  Instead,  a  small 
staff  of  trained  terminal  operators,  under 
the  direction  of  supervisor  Ron  Lambert, 
handles  all  input  and  also  the  subsequent 
block  composition  of  text  on  the  VDT/ 
GDT  combination,  before  it  is  output  to 
the  typesetters. 

The  typed  “hard  copy”  arrives  at  the 
input  terminal  area  with  virtually  all  edit¬ 
ing  and  copyfitting  instructions  attached. 
Further  text  processing  is  confined  to 
proofing  copy  on  the  terminal’s  screen, 
calling  up  headline  counts  and  text  depth 
counts,  verification  of  hyphenation  and 
justification,  location  coding,  and  finally, 
assignment  to  the  appropriate  page  direc¬ 
tory  on  the  computer’s  storage  disc. 


Operators  at  the  National  Enquirer's  headquarters  in  Lantana,  Florida,  enter 
copy  on  editing  terminals  in  preparation  for  block  makeup  on  graphic  display 
terminals  (GDTs).  A  note  attached  to  the  GDT  on  the  right  lists  the  computer 
storage  areas  and  publication  dates  of  the  three  issues  in  production. 

‘Soft  copy’  previews  aid 
tabloid  in  page  make-up 


The  National  Enquirer  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  rule  that  every  newspaper 
views  newspaper  technological  advances 
in  the  light  of  its  own  needs,  routines  and 
philosophical  outlook. 

National  Enquirer,  the  weekly  tabloid 
with  circulation  of  six  million,  has  begun 
to  use  two  Graphic  Display  Terminals 
(GDTs)  and  two  editing  terminals 
(VDTs)  of  its  copy  processing  system. 
The  system’s  graphic  display  terminals 
offer  “soft  copy”,  screen  previews  of 
composed  text  as  it  will  appear  in  its 
typeset  form.  This  preview  allows  on- 
the-spot  adjustments  of  typesetting 
commands  to  be  made  on  the  VDT 
keyboards,  without  having  to  wait  to 
view  the  “hard  copy”  of  the  typesetter’s 
output. 

The  paper  is  converting  from  a  hot 
metal  operation  to  a  copy  processing  and 
photocomposition  system  (CPS  7A20) 
installed  last  May  by  Dymo  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  at  the  Enquirer’s  Lantana,  Florida 
headquarters.  Presently  709f  of  their 
editorial  copy  and  all  of  their  classified 
advertising  is  handled  by  the  new  equip¬ 
ment. 
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The  paper  produces  what  managing 
editor,  Paul  Levy,  describes  as  “self¬ 
generated  copy”,  which  is  reported,  re¬ 
searched,  and  written  by  the  paper’s  own 
staff. 

In  1968,  following  owner  Generoso 
Pope  Jr.’s  decision  to  distribute  the 
paper  to  its  “middle  American”  read¬ 
ership  at  supermarket  and  chain  store 
checkout  counters,  the  editorial  and  pic¬ 
torial  content  changed  from  sen¬ 
sationalism  to  one  more  acceptable  to 
family  readership.  The  majority  of 
stories  are  of  the  human  interest,  medi¬ 
cal.  self-improvement  and  celebrity  news 
varieties  none  of  which  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  syndicated  columns,  news  wires 
or  remote  bureaus  for  source  material,  as 
would  be  the  case  for  publications  de¬ 
voted  to  “hard  news.” 

The  weekly  newshole  of  34,000  lines  is 
filled  ip  its  entirety  by  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  written  by  a  corps  of  some  eleven 
staff  writers  using  file  material  compiled 
by  sixty  staff  reporters,  several  hundred 
correspondents  around  the  world  and  re¬ 
searched  by  a  staff  of  twenty-five.  (Dis¬ 


A  news  story  is  coded  for  future  re¬ 
trieval  by  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  it 
will  appear — storage  area  “A”,  “B”,  or 
“C” — and  sent  to  its  assigned  page  in  the 
directory.  All  coded  copy  is  assigned  at 
this  point  to  a  “read  only”  directory  as 
well,  so  that  the  original  text  is  dupli¬ 
cated  as  insurance  against  inadvertent 
loss  during  subsequent  editing. 

Page  makeup  and  composition  at  one 
of  the  two  graphic  display  terminal/ 
editing  terminal  stations  in  the  computer 
area  follows  closely  upon  the  initial  input 
of  page  copy.  The  operator  first  calls  up 
stored  copy  from  the  page  directory  for 
display  on  the  VDT  screen.  The  copy  is 
then  marked  up  with  layout  and  typeset¬ 
ting  commands,  which  are  automatically 
incorporated  into  the  text  on  the  VDT 
screen.  On  a  signal  from  the  operator, 
typographic  formats  stored  in  the  com¬ 
puter’s  memory  interpret  the  codes  and 
send  the  composed  text  to  the  screen  of 
the  GDT  for  a  preview  of  how  it  will 
appear  in  typeset  form.  Up  to  three  col¬ 
umns  are  composed  on  the  VDT/GDT  at 
one  time. 

The  composed  text  appears  on  the 
GDT  screen  in  proportional  type  size  and 
similar  fonts  and  in  relative  position  on 
the  GDT  screen  as  it  will  appear  typeset. 
Provision  is  made  on  the  GDT  for  view¬ 
ing  selected  parts  of  the  text  (zooming) 
or  for  viewing  the  entire  three-column 
block  of  text  at  one  time. 

At  this  point  text  on  the  GDT  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  page  dummy,  and  any 
proofing  and  typographic  corrections  are 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


Paper  turns  one  century  old;  marks  tenth  year 
with  Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  presses 


ST.  LOUIS  —  "In  1978,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  will  celebrate  90  years 
of  growing  older  and  wiser,  and  an 
additional  10  years  of  growing  wiser, 
younger  and  prettier.”  So  said  Alex 
Primm,  senior  v.p.,  in  announcing 
his  newspaper’s  forthcoming  100th 
birthday  and  the  almost  simultane¬ 
ous  10th  anniversary  of  its  entry  into 
offset  printing. 

The  newspaper  was  founded  on 
December  12,  1878,  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  who  established  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  is  still  owned 
and  published  by  the  Pulitzer  family. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  the  grandson  of 
the  founder,  is  editor  and  publisher. 
After  90  years  as  a  letterpress  paper 
it  entered  a  decade  of  technological 
change  unequalled  in  its  own  or  any 


advances  v 

*  ''' 

the  Post- 

Dtspafc/i  became  the  ‘  ~  ^ 

nation’s  first  major  HB  ^  Bm  M 

metropolitan  daily  \  ^ 

to  undertake  a  par-  i  Mw  m  ; 

tial  conversion  to  \  ^  ^  B  ' 

offset  when  the  first  ^  m 

8  Rockwell-Goss 
Metro-Offset  press 
on 

the  news- 
downtown 

plant. 

In  1973,  addi-  Tom  McKune,  asst.  prod.  mgr.  (L),  and  Loren  (Bud) 
tional  Post-Dispatch  Harrison,  sup’t,  Pressrooms  (R),  with  Metro-Offset. 

Metro-Offset  presses  began  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  brand-new  satellite  plant 
-  another  innovation.  The 

paper  began  using  one  of  the  world’s 
first  high-speed  digital  page  facsim- 
^  ile  transmissions. 

^  Early  in  1974,  they  went  100%  cold 

type,  with  the  help  of  Rockwell-Goss 
^  Metro-set  phototypesetters.  (They 

^  bought  one  of  the  first  Metro-sets 

|B||^B  7  manufactured,  as  a  result  of  first- 

^  hand  investigation  of  the  technology 

Bm^w  of  the  new  Rockwell-designed  photo- 

typesetter.  Within  a  short  time,  two 
Metro-sets  were  producing  the  work 
^B^^  previously  done  by  84  linecasting 

machines.) 

v  In  November,  1974,  the  Post- 

r  /  .  »  Dispatch  became  the  first  large  daily 

‘  j  •  *  newspaper  in  the  U.S.  to  go  100% 

f  I  ''  I /  \  offset. 

I ;  /  /  Y  i  World’s  largest  Metro-Offset 

!  ' '  Ifi  installation 

jj  \  Today,  the  Post-Dispatch  is  still 

^  |.i\  mil  largest  U.S.  newspaper  printed 

(continued  on  page  2) 


Alex  Primm,  senior  v.p.,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650.  Telephone: 
(312)  656-8600. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Left:  Melvin  (Bud)  Heilman,  ad  supervisor,  2nd  shift.  Composing  Room  (L),  and  Scott 
Davidson,  sup't.  Composing  Room  (R),  with  Metro-set  phototypesetter.  Right:  Dan 
Krietemeyer,  director.  Data  Processing  Systems,  with  MicroEdit  System. 


StLouis  Post-Dispatch 

(continued) 


entirely  by  offset.  What  has  it  been 
like,  being  a  test  tube  for  a  whole 
new  generation  of  technology?  Says 
Alex  Primm,  the  prime  mover  in  the 
newspaper’s  decision  to  go  offset, 
"Exhilarating  sometimes.  Frustrat¬ 
ing  sometimes.  But  well  worth  every 
minute  of  it.  If  we  had  it  to  do  over, 
we’d  do  it  all  again.  At  the  time,  of 
course,  it  was  a  much  bigger,  bolder 
step  than  it  is  now.  But  it  has  paid  off 
handsomely  for  us  —  not  only  in  the 
cost  savings  we’ve  been  able  to 
realize,  but  in  the  overall  quality 
we’re  getting  from  the  equipment. 
Also,  we  would  like  to  think  that  we 
have  been  of  help  in  leading  other 
major  dailies  into  this  new  and  better 
technology.  As  for  the  equipment  it¬ 
self,  I’m  sure  our  production  staff 
would  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
Rockwell-Goss  makes  outstanding 
offset  press  equipment.” 

A  tribute  from  Rockwell-Goss 
Les  Kraft,  Rockwell-Goss  v.p.,  en¬ 
thusiastically  agreed  that  the  Post- 
Dispatch  did  indeed  help  prepare  the 
way  for  many  subsequent  Metro- 
Offset  conversions  among  the  major 
dailies  —  and  for  many  subsequent 
Metro-set  installations.  "People 
came  from  all  over  the  world,”  said 
Kraft,  "to  observe  the  new 
Rockwell-Goss  technology  in  action. 
And  the  Post-Dispatch’s  strong  and 
plant-wide  dedication  to  improving 
their  product  provided  a  perfect 
showcase  for  our  equipment.” 

Still  more  Rockwell-Goss  equipment 
Today,  the  printing  and  produc¬ 
tion  operations  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
bear  ample  testimony  of  the  good 


Joseph  Monterosso,  gen’l  foreman  (L),  and  Robert  Hynes,  sup’t,  Mailroom  (R), 
with  Sta-Hi  Stacker. 


relations  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  source  of  that  technology. 
'Their  Rockwell-Goss  equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  48  Metro-Offset  units  with  6 
folders,  18  halfdecks  and  42  RTPs;  4 
Metro-set  phototypesetters;  2  Metro- 
readers;  1  MicroEdit  —  an  AP 
Digital  Stock  System;  and  5  Sta-Hi 
Stackers. 

Post-Dispatch:  host  paper  for  ANPA 
Visitors  from  all  over  the  world 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  all  that 


equipment  in  action  during  the  1978 
ANPA  Production  Management 
Conference  for  which  the  Post- 
Dispatch  will  be  a  host  newspaper. 
Visitors  can  also  see  the  downtown- 
and-satellite  operation  which  the 
Post-Dispatch  management  believes 
is  the  optimum  arrangement  for  any 
major  paper  contemplating  offset. 
On  the  Post-Dispatch’s  printed  page, 
ANPA  visitors  will  see  the  clean-cut, 
handsome  results  of  a  pioneer’s 
conversion  to  Rockwell-Goss  Metro- 
Offset  presses,  including  daily  comics 
—  in  color! 


Cosmo  press  acquired  by  Holies  daily 


Newsprint  mills 
operating  at 
100%  capacity 

In  response  to  continued  strong  de¬ 
mand  from  customers  in  the  United 
States,  Canadian  newsprint  mills  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  in  April  at  1009#  capac¬ 
ity  for  the  second  straight  month,  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
reported. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  in 
April  amounted  to  597,000  tons.  They 
were  H.4%  less  than  the  record  monthly 
total  of  652,000  tons  shipped  in  March, 
but  were  I4.29f  higher  than  shipments  to 
this  country  in  April  last  year. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  in  the 
United  States  in  April  was  estimated  at 
958,000  tons,  up  4.69f  from  the  previous 
month  and  12.39#  higher  than  in  the 
comparable  year-ago  month. 

Canadian  production  in  April  at 
834,000  tons  was  slightly  ahead  of  out¬ 
put  in  March,  but  13.99#  greater  than  in 
April  last  year.  For  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year,  Canadian  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  totaled  3.2  million  tons,  a  gain  of 
12.49#  over  the  total  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year. 

U.S.  newsprint  mill  capacity  was  rated 
in  1977  at  4,188,900  tons,  an  increase  of 
120,800  tons  or  39#  over  1976  when  U.S. 
capacity  was  4,068,100  tons.  ANPA 
Newsprint  &  Statistics  bulletin  #  21 
dated  August  3,  1977,  a  joint  announce¬ 
ment  by  American  Paper  Institute  and 
ANPA,  listed  the  preceding  data  along 
with  company  and  mill  capacity. 

Major  mill  increase  (capacity)  took 
place  in  only  three  plants.  They  were: 
International  Paper  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
with  1977  capacity  up  over  1976  by 
56,400  tons;  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  Ore¬ 
gon  City,  Oregon  up  13,200  tons;  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mills,  Lufkin,  Texas  up 
34,300  tons.  Five  other  mills  had  in¬ 
creases  ranging  between  2,000  and  7,000 
tons. 

Image  position 
brochure  offered 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  has  issued  a 
brochure  on  Image  Position  Control  Sys¬ 
tems  For  Web  Offset  Press  Production. 
The  company  said,  “The  industry  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize  the  enormous  cost 
of  waste.  The  control  of  image  position  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  reducing  the  severe 
and  costly  wastage  of  paper  as  well  as 
setting  up  a  whole  system  of  image  posi¬ 
tion  control  from  camera  to  bending  fix¬ 
ture.  With  the  increase  in  printing  of 
process  color  the  industry  no  longer  can 
live  with  the  ‘cocked  plate’  problem.” 
For  brochure  write:  Chesley  F.  Carlson, 
2230  Edgewood  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55426 
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Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald,  of 
the  Freedom  Newspapers  group,  pur¬ 
chased  a  complete  pressroom  system 
from  Graphic  Systems  Division  (GSD), 
Rockwell  International  Corporation. 

Les  Kraft,  GSD  vicepresident,  mar¬ 
keting  of  newspaper  products,  said  the 
morning  daily  News- Herald  purchased  a 
5-unit  Rockwell-Goss  Cosmo-offset 
press  with  a  Cosmo  folder,  two  arm-reels 
and  various  Sta-Hi  mailroom  equipment. 

Mailroom  equipment  ordered  included 
a  Sta-Hi  257B  stacker,  a  Sta-Hi  Micro- 
Processor,  various  roller  top  conveyors, 
automatic  bundle  pacer,  Sta-Hi  bottom 
wrap  and  a  Cypack  tyer. 

According  to  Sam  Fischer,  News- 
Herald  general  manager,  the  newspaper, 
now  located  in  downtown  Panama  City, 
will  move  to  a  new  building  under  con¬ 
struction  about  five  blocks  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  location. 

“We  will  have  a  38.0(K)  square  foot 
building,  basically  a  one-story  structure 
except  for  our  Cosmo-offset  reel  room. 


Our  entire  operation  will  be  moved  there 
and  we  have  designed  the  building 
strictly  for  a  good  newspaper  function 
flow,  from  the  newsroom,  through  the 
pressroom  and  out  the  door,”  Fischer 
said. 

The  News- Herald  has  been  operated 
by  Freedom  Newspapers  for  the  past 
eight  years.  The  paper  had  a  morning 
circulation  of  26,000  and  30,000  on  Sun¬ 
days,  covering  90,000  readers  in  Bay  and 
surrounding  counties.  C.H.  Hoiles, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  stated  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  to  keep  up  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  Bay  County  and 
Northwest  Florida. 

The  press  is  scheduled  to  be  shipped  to 
Panama  City  next  February  or  March. 

“We  are  constantly  growing  in  circula¬ 
tion.”  Fischer  said,  “and  we  purchased 
this  new  press  and  mailroom  automated 
equipment  to  help  meet  our  late  press 
deadlines  and  provide  all  the  current 
news  possible  for  our  morning  readers.” 


.^Announcement 

Capital  Cities  acquires 
Wilkes-Barre  Papers 


- Editor  &  Publisher  May  20,  1978  - 

Contracts  were  signed  (May  15)  for  the 
sale  of  1009#  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Leader,  Evening’ 
News,  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  to  Capital 
Cities  Communications,  Inc.,  of  New 
York. 

The  transaction  was  handled  by  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Manno,  a  media  broker  of  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  representing  the 
sellers. 

The  Times-Leader-News/Record  is  an 
‘all  day’  newspaper  which  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  approximately  70,000. 

Announcement  of  the  contract  signing 
was  made  by  A.  DeWitt  Smith,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
Company,  and  Thomas  S.  Murphy, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Capital  Cities. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


BROKERS  •  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS 


Suite  G-1 

93  Cherry  Street 

New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840 


Telephone:  (203)  972-0415 
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Newsprint 
developments 
in  the  U.S. 

By  J.  Howard  Wood 

The  excerpts  that  follow  are  from  a 
speech  given  May  26,  1978  at  the  31st 
FlEJ  Congress,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 
Wood  is  chairman  of  the  FlEJ  newsprint 
committee. 

The  most  notable  aspect  of  the  current 
American  newsprint  situation  is  the  lack 
of  controversy. 

The  ecological  problems  that  arose  are 
being  dealt  with;  the  initial  shock  of 
problems  with  Thermo-Mechanical  Pulp 
(TMP)  has  subsided;  the  30  lb.  news¬ 
print,  which  created  so  much  difficulty 
for  us  just  a  short  while  ago,  is  now  the 
accepted  standard  weight;  twin  wire 
newsprint  machines  are  no  longer  a 
novelty,  and  newsprint  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time  even  though  the 
announced  price  increases  are  being  ac¬ 
cepted  (with  an  annoyed  air  of  resigna¬ 
tion)  as  inevitable. 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  talk 
of  a  growing  shortage  of  newsprint  that 
might  begin  to  appear  about  1985.  These 
predictions  were  based  upon  the  use  of 
wood  or  other,  more  income  producing 
purposes  than  newsprint,  as  well  as 
growing  demand,  and  existing  mill  capac¬ 
ity.  However,  within  the  U.S.  there  are 
two  new  mills  under  construction.  One  in 
Dublin,  Georgia  and  another  in 
Longview,  Washington.  Bowater  South¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.  in  Calhoun,  Tennessee 
and  Boise  Southern  Co.  in  De  Bidder, 
Louisiana  also  have  announced  plans  to 
increase  capacity  by  adding  new 
machines.  And  other  mill  sites  are  being 
considered  by  groups  of  investors. 

Furthermore,  the  utilization  of  wood 
for  products  other  than  newsprint,  and  a 
possible  resulting  shortage  of  fibers  for 
newsprint,  has  led  AN  PA  to  look  into  the 
possibility  of  substitute  fibers,  such  as 
kenaf,  for  newsprint  manufacture. 

Last  year,  1  described  to  you  the 
American  approach  to  kenaf  newsprint, 
and  today  I  will  give  you  an  update  of 
what  has  happened  since  my  report  in 
Tokyo. 

The  U.S.  newsprint  industry  is  grow¬ 
ing.  It  appears  to  have  been  stimulated 
by  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  with 
the  Canadian  newsprint  supply.  Mill  and 
railroad  strikes,  higher  wages  and  trans¬ 
portation  problems  have  created  an  aura 
of  uncertainty  about  the  Canadian  sup¬ 
ply.  The  present  political  situation  in 
Quebec — where  a  large  percentage  of 
newsprint  is  manufactured  for  American 
use — has  created  an  uncertain  picture  for 
future  newsprint  supply  due  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  separatism  being  raised  in  that 
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province.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
many  U.S.  publishers  are  actively  look¬ 
ing  for  additional  sources  of  newsprint 
supply  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  U.S. 

There  is  constant  talk  of  lighter  weight 
newsprint.  And  predictions  of  such  a  fu¬ 
ture  product  usually  are  coupled  with  the 
word  “inevitable.”  The  only  uncertainty 
seems  to  be  the  time  element.  Some  cri¬ 
tics  feel  that  when  the  supply  of  news¬ 
print  tightens  once  again — as  they  say  it 
must — the  mills  will  once  again  try  to 
move  to  a  lower  basis-weight  newsprint. 
We,  of  course,  are  hoping  it  will  not  hap¬ 
pen  for  a  number  of  years.  More  time  is 
needed  to  produce  an  acceptable  quality 
newsprint  at  our  current  basis  weight  be¬ 
fore  we  add  the  additional  problem  of 
further  weight  reduction. 

The  AN  PA  Research  Institute  has  just 
completed  its  newsprint  quality 
measurements  for  1977,  and  it  appears 
that  quality  is  no  longer  dropping  but 
finally  is  stabilizing. 

ANPA/Rl  reports  that  newsprint 
brightness  or  luminance  dropped  more 
than  6  percentage  points  from  1966  to 
1976.  However,  the  1977  all-industry  av¬ 
erage  shows  a  slight  increase  in  this  qual¬ 
ity  factor.  It  is  the  first  upturn  in  the 
all-industry  average  for  luminance  since 
such  test  data  first  was  recorded  in  1964. 

Most  of  the  ANPA/RI  quality  tests  do 
not  show  large  current  changes.  For 
example,  the  average  moisture  content 
stays  close  to  7  percent.  Basis  weight  is 
currently  running  two-tenths  of  one  per¬ 
cent  under  the  nominal  basis  weight. 
Tearing  strength  varies  from  year  to 
year.  Opacity,  which  had  shown  slight, 
but  steady,  increases  through  1973  dropped 
with  the  change  to  30  lb.  newsprint. 
Printability,  which  showed  a  steep  de¬ 
cline  from  1969  to  1974,  has  more  or  less 
leveled  off,  as  has  smoothness. 

In  the  U.S.  the  complaint  heard  most 
often  today  is  poor  linting  characteristics 
of  newsprint.  No  satisfactory  tests  have 
been  developed.  The  presently  available 
tests  are  too  time-consuming  and  are 
really  after-the-fact  tests.  What  is  needed 
is  some  type  of  device  that  can  check  the 
linting  propensity  of  a  newsprint  roll  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  on  the  press. 

Linting  became  a  major  problem  when 
offset  presses  came  into  general  use. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Di  Litho  system, 
this  problem  has  become  even  more  se¬ 
vere. 

That  sketches  for  you  the  overall 
newsprint  pictures  in  the  U.S.  in  terms  of 
present  day  newsprint.  Now  let  me  de¬ 
scribe  what  is  happening  with  our  kenaf 
project. 

As  you  may  remember,  a  cooperative 
project  was  established  between  AN  PA 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  using  kenaf 
fibers  for  newsprint  manufacture. 

In  initial  examinations,  a  variety  of 
sample  sheets  of  kenaf  paper  was  made. 


Tests  and  measurements  were  made  on 
these  sheets.  Then,  with  basic  informa¬ 
tion  available,  a  roll  of  kenaf  newsprint 
was  produced.  This  roll  was  subjected  to 
laboratory  and  some  printing  tests,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  gathered  a 
second  roll  of  kenaf  newsprint  was 
made. 

Before  the  second  roll  was  tested  in 
the  laboratory,  it  was  taken  to  the  Peoria 
(Illinois)  Journal-Star  and  put  into  the 
press  at  the  start  of  the  press  run.  Ap¬ 
proximately  700  copies  of  that  edition  of 
the  newspaper  were  printed.  Normal 
newsprint  was  then  substituted  for  the 
kenaf  newsprint  and  the  remainder  of 
that  run  completed.  The  two  printed 
samples — one  on  kenaf  and  one  on  con¬ 
ventional  newsprint — were  examined. 
The  experts  who  analyzed  these  samples 
felt  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  visual 
difference  between  the  image  quality. 
Kenaf  appeared  capable  of  being  made 
into  an  acceptable  newsprint  product. 

The  roll  of  kenaf  newsprint  was  then 
taken  to  the  AN  PA  Research  Center 
where  it  was  further  analyzed  and  tested. 

After  these  tests  and  evaluations,  it 
was  determined  that  larger-scale  kenaf 
plantings  and  tests  should  be  conducted. 
Such  a  planting  is  scheduled  for  this 
year— 1978. 

Kenaf  has  been  obtained  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  plant  kenaf  in  Arizona.  It 
will  be  grown  in  irrigated  fields  and 
should  produce  sufficient  fiber  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  at  least  100  tons  of  kenaf 
newsprint. 

We  expect  this  kenaf  will  be  made  into 
newsprint  by  cooperating  mills  and 
tested  under  actual  production  condi¬ 
tions  at  selected  newspapers.  Some  of 
the  kenaf  newsprint  will  be  returned  to 
the  Research  Center  for  further  testing 
and  analysis. 

We  expect  this  1978  test  to  provide  us 
with  all  of  the  information  necessary  to 
determine  the  technical  qualities  of  kenaf 
as  well  as  to  give  us  basic  information  on 
growing  methods. 

We  still  have  not  yet  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  what  final  kenaf  newsprint  costs 
might  be.  The  government  experts  with 
whom  we  have  been  working  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  cost  of  kenaf  newsprint 
should  be  competitive  with  newsprint 
made  from  wood — and  probably  even 
less. 

They  have  indicated,  as  have  a  number 
of  manufacturers,  that  a  considerably 
larger  growth  than  100  tons  probably  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  realistic  grow¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  costs.  A  growth  of 
approximately  50,000  tons  of  kenaf  has 
been  estimated  as  required  to  provide 
this  necessary  information. 

No  such  large-scale  planting  has  yet 
been  planned  because  we  have  not  yet 
obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  of  a 
relatively  disease-resistant  variety;  nor 
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The  most  advanced  technology  in  use  today! 


LASER:  The  most  precise  light  source  available  . . .  and  we’ve 
been  offering  you  the  benefits  of  laser  technology  for  more  than 
seven  years. 

Our  philosophy  has  always  been  to  incorporate  the  most  advanced 
scientific  developments  into  our  products:  from  the  most  powerful 
copy  processing  systems  and  business/  circulation  systems  to 
laser-based  OCR  and  process  reproduction  systems. 

Because  we  are  ECRM,  you  can  be  sure  that  when  you  buy 
from  us  —  you’re  getting  the  best! 

==•  ■  -=  =  ECRM,  INC. 

:  “  =_-=  =  =  205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 

:  _  =-=-  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 

=  =•=  =  =  =  (617)275-1760 

where  experience  makes  the  difference 


Laser  photograph  taken  at  ECRM  by  Douglas  Hopkins 


V^oious  en£(m£ment  of  existii^ 
jobs  for  steehvorkers  —  and  for  a 


Fair  play  in  steel  trade: 

part  of  the  solution  to  the  sled  indiisby  puzzle 


bade  laws  can  save 

lot  of  other  Americans,  too 


America's  existing  trade  laws 
were  designed  to  encourage  fair 
trade  between  our  nation  and  oth¬ 
ers  . . .  and  also  to  prevent  damage 
to  any  domestic  industry  caused 
by  unfair  trade  practices. 

One  of  America's  trade  laws 
states  that  it's  illegal  for  a  foreign 
producer  to  sell  his  product  in  the 
U.S.  at  a  price  below  his  full  cost  of 
production. 

That's  called  "dumping." 
And  that's  what  foreign  steel  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  doing  in  recent 
years.  "Dumping"  their  products 
in  the  U.S.— in  order  to  keep  their 
plants  running,  their  people  em¬ 
ployed.  What  they  do,  in  effect,  is 
export  their  unemployment  to  the 
U.S. 

But  "dumping"  is  not  just  a 
steel  industry  problem.  That  illegal 
practice  affects  many  American  in¬ 
dustries  and  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers. 

One  answer:  enforce  the 
existing  trade  laws 

Free  trade,  yes.  But  fair.  We 
don't  think  any  American  indus¬ 
try  is  asking  for  too  much  when  it 
demands  fair  play  here  in  our  own 
country.  When  it  asks  our  govern¬ 
ment  for  vigorous  and  effective 
enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Trigger  pricing 

One  attempt  to  achieve  fair 


play  for  America's  steel  industry 
is  the  trigger  price  mechanism  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  Administration. 

Objectives  of  the  mechanism 
are  (1)  to  monitor  the  prices  of  steel 
imports  into  the  U.S.  and  (2)  to  ini¬ 
tiate  accelerated  anti-dumping  in¬ 
vestigations  of  imports  priced 
below  the  trigger  price  mechanism. 

To  be  effective,  the  mecha¬ 
nism  must  reflect  the  full  cost  of 
the  foreign  producer  for  steel 
landed  in  the  U.S.  If  it  does  not,  it 
will  not  really  eliminate  the  unfair 
trade  practice  of  "dumping." 

Still  needed:  U.S.  tariffs  on 

steel 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate 
impact  of  the  trigger  price  mecha¬ 


nism,  we  believe  that  existing  U.S. 
tariffs  on  steel  should  be  retained. 
These  tariffs  are  an  element  of 
moderation  in  the  international 
arena  for  steel  trade.  They  must 
be  maintained  until  such  time  as 
fair  and  nondiscriminatory  world 
trade  in  steel  has  been  achieved. 

Washington  must  help 

Unfair  trade  practices,  such 
as  "dumping,"  benefit  foreign 
products  and  foreign  workers  at 
the  expense  of  our  own.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  U.S.  government  should 
enforce  U.S.  laws  to  stop  such  un¬ 
fair  practices,  please  write  your 
representatives  in  Washington 
and  tell  them  so. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


In  search  of  solutions 


Most  of  the  VDTs  in  the  Compugraphic  system  at  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun- 
Journal  are  concentrated  in  the  city  room.  System  provides  Ed  Kisonak  (second 
from  left),  Journal  city  editor,  with  full  control  of  the  paper. 


Staff  rates  VDT 
system  as  ‘super’ 

If  you  looked  for  more  enthusiasm  of  copy.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  for 
over  the  new  brand  of  electronic  jour-  reporters  to  now  read  their  stories  and 
nalism  you  might  have  a  problem  finding  more  time  is  spent  on  editing.” 
management  and  staff  to  top  that  of  the  Still,  Foster  admits  to  some  early  ap- 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sim-Journal.  prension  surrounding  the  system’s  storage 

Now  a  year  into  the  copy  processing  capacity.  “I  felt  we  might  be  flirting  with 
method,  those  who  use  Compugraphic' s  problems  by  being  limited  to  a  one  mil- 
Unified  Terminal  System  and  related  lion  character  storage.” 
systems'  components  hardly  have  lost  Perhaps  his  concern  was  not  un- 
the  spirited  edge  of  preparing  news  by  “a  founded  since  the  system  serves  two 
better  way.”  masters.  The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  Inc., 

“For  me  it  was  a  love  affair  from  the  publishes  the  morning  Sun  (circulation 
start,”  confesses  Ursula  Albert,  a  two-  34,000)  and  the  evening  Journal  (circula- 
year  Journal  reporter.  “I  went  ape  over  tion  14,000),  which  together  represent 
the  terminals,”  proclaims  Cliff  216  years  of  continuous  publishing.  Each 
Hodgman,  assistant  city  editor  and  on  maintains  separate,  and  sometimes  com- 
the  Journal  30  years.  “We  were  so  eager  petitive,  editorial  staffs.  However,  they 
that  we  put  out  a  complete  paper  with  the  share  a  common  city  room,  and  hence 
system  the  first  day  it  was  installed,”  use  the  same  equipment, 
reveals  Robert  Turcotte,  Sun  assistant  It  is  now  a  year  later  and  Foster  corn- 
news  editor.  ments:  “Happily  such  fears  about  insuf- 

These  are  the  feelings  at  the  staff  ficient  storage  capacity  never 
layers.  At  the  top,  James  R.  Costello,  materialized.  Copy  moves  through  the 
vicepresident,  has  a  one-word  reply  to  system  so  rapidly  that  files  become 
queries  about  the  system,  “Super.”  But  available  quickly.” 

A.  Kent  Foster,  managing  editor  of  both  The  system  at  Lewiston  consists  of  the 
papers,  talks  about  it  in  more  pragmatic  mini-computer  controller,  eight  video 
terms:  “The  tube  is  instantaneous.  Once  display  terminals,  two  Unified  Compos- 
a  story  is  written  it  virtually  goes  into  ers,  a  UniScan  OCR,  disk  reader,  and 
type.  two  2414  VideoSetter  phototypesetting 

“The  system  excels  on  late  stories  units.  All  but  one  Unified  Composer  are 
since  they  can  be  handled  so  much  fas-  on-line,  which  Costello  declares,  “.  .  . 
ter.  There's  no  other  way  some  of  these  eliminates  a  lot  of  paper  shuffling  and 
could  have  made  a  particular  day's  pa-  gives  the  editors  complete  control.” 
per.  The  Sun-Journal  has  hung  two  low- 

“I  think  the  tube  has  cleaned  up  a  lot  speed  newswires  on  the  system,  the  As- 
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sociated  Press  regional  and  national 
services.  The  AP  sports  wire  is  not  in  the 
system. 

One  Unified  Composer  is  reserved  al¬ 
most  exclusively  for  classified,  which 
averages  about  four  pages  a  day.  On  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  volume  rises  to  as 
many  as  six  pages,  the  second  UC  is 
used. 

These  units  are  systems  virtually  unto 
themselves  and  have  been  the  catalyst 
fora  vast  speed-up  in  classified  handling. 
New  ads  entering  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  are  placed  into  proper  classifica¬ 
tion,  kills,  corrections  and  updates  are 
accomplished  directly  on  the  screen,  ads 
can  be  retrieved  quickly  by  calling  out 
the  phone  number  or  classification,  out¬ 
put  includes  all  ads  merged  in  proper 
classifications,  and  expired  ads  automat¬ 
ically  are  removed  from  storage. 

Buddy  Ricker,  assistant  composing 
room  foreman,  attests  to  “a  noticeable 
change  in  error  rate  when  we  went  to  the 
Unified  Composer.”  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  people  put  the  reduction  as  high 
as  60%. 

The  wisdom  of  having  an  off-line  Un¬ 
ified  Composer  is  seen  in  its  varied  uses 
at  the  Sun-Journal.  As  stated,  the  second 
UC  is  available  for  classified  overflow, 
and  it  also  handles  the  television  log, 
church  notices,  and  assorted  copy.  “We 
keep  it  busy,”  states  Foster. 

Format  memories  regarding  line 
length,  leading,  point  size,  and  type  style 
can  be  stored  in  the  UC,  which  enables 
composing  with  minimal  keyboarding. 
H&J  are  automatic,  and  line  endings  and 
hyphenation  are  displayed  as  they  will 
appear  in  type. 

Though  the  scanner  is  tied  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  used  for  processing  some  local 
news,  the  main  volume  of  copy  flows 
from  the  VDTs  and  news  wires.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Foster,  “Scanner  copy  requires 
too  much  attention  to  coding.  Reporters 
should  think  about  what  they  are  writing, 
not  about  mechanical  necessities.” 

Local  copy  from  some  70  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  field  by-passes  the  system. 
Such  stories  are  keypunched  and  proof¬ 
read  following  former  procedures. 

No  line  printers  are  used  in  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  plant.  In  classified,  which  still  is 
proofread,  the  needed  copy  is  run  out  in 
type.  So  confident  is  management  with 
the  staff s  performance  on  the  system 
that  proofreading  of  most  news  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  conversion  to  a  systems  operation 
has  brought  about  other  changes.  One 
noticeable  effect  is  the  shrinkage  in  floor 
space  devoted  to  the  composing  room, 
which  one  source  places  at  about  half  its 
former  size. 

While  the  physical  department  was 
getting  smaller,  so  was  its  work  force. 
Some  of  these  people  were  lost  through 
attrition:  others  were  retrained  for  work 
on  the  new  systems’  components.  But  at 
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IT’S  30  MINUTES 
TODEADUNL 
WHODOYOUCAURMt 
ELECTRK  BIERGY 
INRNUHATION? 


You  call  Paul  Wagner.  They  can  line  up  news  sources,  supply  you  with  film 

If  you  live  in  New  York  State,  call  him  at  212-573-8833.  clips,  and  put  you  in  contact  with  electric  energy  specialists. 
If  you  live  outside  of  New  York  State,  dial  They  can  also  provide  research  assistance  for 

800-223-7560.  You  can  reach  him  toll  free  at  that  reporters  and  writers  anywhere  in  the  nation, 

number  any  time— days,  evenings  and  weekends.  They  have  industry  statistics  and  comprehensive 

In  Washington,  call  Mike  Segel  at  202-862-3837.  backgrounders  on  major  energy  topics. 

They’ll  provide  fast,  accurate  answers  to  your  And  they’re  waiting  for  your  call, 

questions  about  electric  power. 

Gill  toll  free  800-223-7560.  Edison  Electric  Institute  Information  Service 

Visit  us  in  person  at  the  ANPA  Conference  in  St.  Louis,  June  3-8. 


IHT  installs  integrated 


computer  system 


By  David  Cudaback 

While  newspaper  management  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Germany  prepared  for 
a  potentially  bitter  showdown  with  un¬ 
ions  over  acceptance  of  cold  type, 
former  Gannett  publisher  Robert  R.  Ec¬ 
kert  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  came  to 
Paris  and,  in  just  over  a  year,  quietly 
revolutionized  one  of  Europe’s  oldest 
dailies. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  International 
Herald  Tribune,  irrepressible  offspring 
of  the  now  defunct  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  today  the  joint  property  of 
Whitney  Communications  Corp.,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  by  a 
fully  integrated  computerized  editing  and 
typesetting  system.  And  with  its  March 
27  issue,  the  90-year-old  English  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  bowed  out  of  the  print¬ 
ing  business  altogether,  changing  over 
completely  to  satellite  printing  in  Paris, 
London  and  Zurich. 

Closed  forever  are  the  offices,  news¬ 
room  and  letterpress  plant  on  the  Rue  de 
Berri,  just  off  the  Champs  Elysees, 
headquarters  since  the  early  1930s  of 
what  Janet  Planner  once  called  Paris’ 
“village  newspaper.’’  Observed  Eckert, 
the  Tribune’s  publisher  since  January, 
1977:  “On  Friday  the  24th  we  turned  out 
the  lights  on  the  Rue  de  Berri  and  on 
Sunday  we  turned  them  on  in  new  sub¬ 
urban  offices  in  Neuilly.  We  introduced 
an  entirely  new  industrial  process  liter¬ 
ally  overnight.’’ 

At  the  heart  of  the  new  $1.5  million 
system  are  2  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
PDP  1 1/70  computers  which  daily  re¬ 


ceive  thousands  of  news  stories  from  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Reuters, 
the  Washington  Post,  New  York  Times 
and  Los  Angeles  Times  news  services 
and  AP-Dow  Jones,  plus  the  Tribune’s 
own  staff  writers  and  correspondents.  As 
a  result  of  the  change-over  the  Tribune  is 
the  first  paper  in  Europe  to  have  access 
to  the  high-speed  U.S.  wire  services, 
DataNews  from  UPl  and  AP’s  DataS- 
tream.  Reuters  has  promised  to  provide 
the  Tribune  with  a  similar  service. 

In  the  newsroom  typewriters  and  pen¬ 
cils  have  all  but  given  way  to  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals. 

Completed  pages  are  photographed 
and  the  film  is  delivered  to  the  Tribune’s 
Paris  printer  and,  by  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion,  to  London  and  Zurich  for  simul¬ 
taneous  printing  in  all  3  locations  and 
early  delivery  to  much  of  Europe. 


The  Tribune’s  facsimile  operations 
date  from  March,  1974,  when  the  paper 
began  printing  in  Uxbridge,  just  outside 
London.  Nineteen  months  later  a  second 
facsimile  operation  was  inaugurated  in 
Zurich.  The  integrated  circuitry 
employed  has  been  in  production  since 
1973  and  is  one  of  three  models  in  service 
in  the  world  today,  but  the  Tribune’s  was 
the  first  to  be  used  for  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission.  And  the  Tribune  is  the  first 
newspaper  to  send  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sions  across  international  borders. 


David  Cudaback  is  a  freelance  jour¬ 
nalist  residing  in  Paris.  He  is  the  French 
correspondent  for  Institutional  Investor 
and  has  contributed  regularly  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Times. 


The  entire  system  is  clearly  a  boon  to 
this  daily  that  is  distributed  to  nearly  120 
countries.  Copies  printed  in  England  are 
distributed  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Scandinavia  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  those  printed  in  Switzerland  go 
to  Italy,  Germany,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  Improved  air  connections  as  well 
as  closer  proximity  to  surface  distribu¬ 
tion  has  meant  that  the  Tribune  now  ar¬ 
rives  much  earlier  in  those  areas  served 
by  facsimile. 
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And  Tribune  management  believes 
that  what  is  now  delivered  faster  and  ear¬ 
lier  will  also  be,  through  computerization 
of  editing  and  typesetting,  a  better  prod¬ 
uct.  “Advantages  of  the  new  system,’’ 
noted  Eckert,  “include  more  efficient 
editing,  later  news  content  and  a  better 
looking  newspaper.’’ 

A  critical  consideration  is  the 
Tribune’s  claim  to  be  the  newspaper  of 
the  international  businessman.  Exclusive 
European  publication  of  New  York  and 
American  Stock  Exchange  listings  has 
always  helped  substantiate  this  claim. 
But  the  old  process  of  transmitting  list¬ 
ings  in  the  form  of  perforated  paper  tape 
and  settings  by  linotype  required  a  full  75 
minutes,  forcing  the  Tribune  to  publish 
early  listings  that  did  not  contain  final 
closing  prices.  Now  computerized 
typesetting  and  delivery  of  stock  tables 
over  high  speed  news  circuits  has  cut 
composition  time  to  15  minutes  and  al¬ 
lows  publication  of  final  New  York  stock 
quotations. 

For  a  daily  that  brought  to  European 
newspaper  publishing  the  linotype,  half¬ 
tone  engravings  of  news  pictures,  the 
first  trans-Atlantic  telex  news  wire, 
comic  strips  and  other  American  news¬ 
paper  techniques,  the  switch  to  cold  type 
and  computers  is  in  a  sense  only  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  innovations.  But  it 
has  also  been  the  Tribune’s  boldest  ven¬ 
ture. 

Crucial  to  the  transition  was  bargain¬ 
ing  with  the  communist  printers’  union  in 
France,  historically  one  of  the  country’s 
most  politicized,  articulate  and  demand¬ 
ing  labor  organizations.  Negotiations, 
which  opened  last  summer,  were  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  tense  political  atmosphere 
as  France  prepared  for  parliamentary 
elections  and  leftist  parties  demanded 
higher  wages  and  an  end  to  layoffs. 

At  stake  for  the  union  were  about  100 
jobs  in  the  composing  and  pressrooms. 
The  union  had  a  powerful  strike  weapon 
at  its  d'  f'Tsal,  most  recently  used  in  an 
18-monui  confrontation  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  mass-circulation  tabloid, 
Parisien  Libere,  and  again  to  protest  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Le  Figaro,  Paris’  leading 
daily,  by  French  press  lord,  Robert  Her- 
sant. 

It  was  just  such  production  problems, 
and  the  ever-present  threat  of  national 
strikes  in  particular,  that  had  convinced 
Eckert  that  the  Tribune  “had  to 
change.’’  But  the  Tribune  held  a  trump 
card.  Explained  Eckert:  “It  is  clear  that 
we  are  an  international  publication.  We 
have  no  real  home  base  from  a  circula¬ 
tion  point  of  view.  The  unions  received 
our  signal  that  we  could  in  fact  publish 
anywhere.  This,  1  believe,  led  to  ac¬ 
commodation  on  their  part.  We’re 
unique:  we  publish  in  Paris;  we  are  not  a 
Paris  newspaper.  Therefore,  what  we  do 
is  not  necessarily  a  precedent  for  the  un¬ 
ion.” 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Wait.  Just  a  second.  Before  you  write,  file  or^edit  a  piece  that  involves  over-the-counter 
(nonprescription)  medicines  ask  yourself  this:  Would  a  quote  or  factual  data  from  the  industry 
make  the  story  more  incisive?  If  you  say  yes,  the  place  to  call  is  The  Proprietary  Association, 
the  industry  spokesman.  (Our  88  members  account  for  90%  of  the  market.)  Call  Linda 
Yakovich  in  our  Public  Affairs  Office  at  202/393-1700  with  any  questions  you  have.  We’ll 
answer  your  questions  or  put  you  in  touch  with  someone  who  can.  For  more  general  industry 
information,  mail  the  coupon.  Either  way  get  in  touch ...  before  you  hit  that  keyboard. 
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High  speed  system  produces 
180  multiple  plates  per  hour 


Rutherford  Machinery,  division  of  Sun 
Chemical,  has  developed  the  MPE-24  a 
high-speed  newspaper  plate  making  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  meet  the  production 
needs  of  medium  and  large  circulation 
newspapers  using  DiLitho,  Offset  and 
Photopolymer  printing  processes. 

The  MPE-24  can  produce  multiple 
plate  copies  at  a  maximum  rate  of  up  to 
180  per  hour.  The  system  is  a  self- 
contained  unit  that  incorporates  all  of  the 
mechanics,  exposure  system  and  con¬ 
trols  necessary  to  produce  single  and 
multiple  copy  plates  from  camera  nega¬ 
tives.  Plate  size  is  approximately  14  x  24 
inches. 

Stacked  plates  are  provided  to  the 
plate  pick-up  side  of  the  system,  and  film 
is  loaded  over  register  pins  in  the  film 
frame.  The  operator  selects  exposure 
time  (3  to  4  seconds  using  the  MPE’s 
high  intensity  source)  and  the  number  of 
copies  of  each  plate  required.  Everything 
else  is  automatic. 

The  maximum  production  rate  is  ap¬ 
proximately  180  plates  per  hour  (three 
per  minute)  for  multiple  exposures.  Film 
change  adds  about  15  seconds  to  the  over¬ 
all  cycle.  The  combination  of  precise  reg¬ 
istration  and  sharp  definition  gives  this 
system  R.O.P.  color  capabilities. 


The  production/operating  cycle  of  the 
MPE-24  provides  high  speed  plate  pro¬ 
duction,  and  assures  positive  control 
over  plates  and  film  during  the  entire  cy¬ 
cle.  The  system  operates  as  follows:  a 
plate  cart  with  stacked  plates  is  rolled  up 
to  the  machine — emulsion  side  down  to 
protect  the  coating;  an  automatic  pile  lift 
and  jogging  mechanism  maintains  the 
position  of  the  top  plate  exactly  using 
three  point  register.  Punched  holes  in  the 
plate  are  not  necessary  for  register  in  this 
machine;  the  top  plate  is  lifted  from  the 
stack  by  a  vacuum  plate  carrier.  This 
carrier  mates  with  register  pins  for  pre¬ 
cise  location  during  pick-up.  The  plate 
carrier  then  moves  the  plate  over  the  ex¬ 


posure  unit;  the  carrier  is  then  pin- 
registered  to  the  negative  frame  so  that 
the  negative  and  plate  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  exact  register,  with  the  plate, 
emulsion  down,  over  the  film;  vacuum  is 
applied  between  the  plate  and  film  so 
that  the  plate  and  film  are  brought  into 
optical  contact  for  sharp  exposure;  the 
shutter  above  the  high  intensity  exposure 
lamp  located  beneath  the  film  frame  is 
activated  for  precise  exposure.  The  lamp 
provides  uniform  illumination  across  the 
entire  plate  and  is  brought  from  low 
power  to  high  power  when  the  shutter  is 
opened;  after  exposure,  vacuum  is 
quickly  released  and  the  plate  carrier  re¬ 
turns  to  pick  up  a  new  plate;  the  exposed 
plate  is  removed  from  the  exposure  posi¬ 
tion  by  suction  arms.  It  is  inverted  and 
positively  placed  onto  power  driven  de¬ 
livery  belts  for  direct  feeding  into  the 
plate  processor;  during  the  entire  cycle, 
the  plate  has  been  handled  from  the 
non-emulsion  side,  and  has  been  kept 
under  positive  control;  when  the  pro¬ 
grammed  number  of  copies  have  been 
exposed,  the  film  frame  automatically 
moves  out  to  the  loading  position  and  the 
vacuum  seal  is  released  by  push  button; 
the  operator  replaces  the  film  emulsion 
side  up  on  the  register  pins,  when  press¬ 
ing  the  “start”  button  obtains  vacuum 
and  the  frame  returns  to  the  exposure 
position.  This  entire  procedure  takes 
about  15  seconds. 
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CAPABILITY... 
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As  a  subscriber  to  CBI,  specialists  in 
media  credit  for  90  years,  you  receive 
no-charge  professional  aid  in  re¬ 
searching  the  credit  status  of  pro¬ 
spective  customers,  from  local  ac¬ 
counts  to  mass  marketers.  Plus  col¬ 
lection  aid  at  5%!  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  today. 
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Dulles  International  Airport 
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Japanese  dailies’ 
circulation  up  2.4% 

Total  circulation  for  the  126  daily 
newspapers  in  Japan  as  of  October  10, 
1977  was  43.1  million,  a  lAVr  increase 
over  1976  circulation,  according  to 
Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai,  the  Japan 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors  As¬ 
sociation. 

Those  figures,  however,  count  a 
newspaper  circulating  both  a  morning 
and  evening  edition  as  one.  If  morning 
and  evening  edition  sales  are  counted 
separately,  total  circulation  reaches 
nearly  62  million. 

Newsprint  consumption  for  those  126 
papers  was  nearly  2.3  million  tons  in 
1977  and  Japan  produces  domestically 
approximately  the  same  volume  of 
newsprint  as  that  consumed. 

While  Japan  is  self-sufficient  in  news¬ 
print,  however.  43.l9f  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  producing  the  newsprint  in 
1977,  primarily  pulp,  was  imported. 

Home  deliveries  of  Japanese  news¬ 
papers,  including  sports  newspapers  and 
evening-only  newspapers,  which  are  sold 
principally  at  newsstands,  account  for 
919f  of  the  total  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers.  If  sports  newspapers  and 
evening-only  newspapers  are  not 
counted,  the  ratio  of  home  deliveries  of 
general  dailies  ranges  from  959f  to  999f . 
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◄3^  DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


STYROFOAM  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
The  Doc  Chemical  Company.  We  ask  that  It 
only  he  used  to  Identify  products  sold  by  Dow 
under  that  brand  name. 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  areas  checked  below: 

□  Trademark  Use  Bulletin 
STYROFOAM  brand  insulation  for: 

□  Residential  □  Retrofit  □  Roofing 

□  Low  Temp  □  Commercial  □  Agricultural  Buildings 
Other  products: 

□  Flotation  □  Crafts  □  Mastics  □  Panel  Core 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY _ _ _ STATE _ ZIP. 


Dow  Chemical  U.S.A. 
STYROFOAM  Brand  Products 
2020  Building 
Midland,  Ml  48640 


What  offset 
should  be 


Take  a  look  at  the  future  of  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  the  remarkable 
Lithomatic  II,  as  Dayton  News¬ 
papers  did. 

It’s  designed  with  a  knowledge  of 
your  production  pressures  and  pro¬ 
duction  problems,  built  to  make 
your  life  a  little  simpler. 

With  program  press  control,  in¬ 
stalled  initially  or  added  later,  a 
computer  can  command  virtually 
any  adjustment  on  any  unit,  includ¬ 
ing  ink,  compensators  and  tensions. 

With  color  cylinders  or  color  cou¬ 
ples,  you  get  total  flexibility ...  no 
need  to  add  press  units  for  more 
color  capability. 

This  70,000  pph  press  has  a  web 
width  range  between  55  and  62 
inches. 


And  a  choice  of  four  cutoffs  includ¬ 
ing  22-3/64"  (560  mm.),  a  feature 
that  can  result  in  annual  paper  sav¬ 
ings  of  up  to  three  per  cent! 

Vertical  webbing  means  shorter 
leads  and  less  waste,  too,  while  our 
patented  ink  pump  system  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  ink  fountains. 
And  our  exclusive  ink  train  dampen¬ 
ing  system,  the  Jet  Air,  located  on 
(he  aisle  for  easy  access,  makes 
for  quick  maintenance  and  fast  start 
ups. 

Lithomatic  II.  Easily  manned  and 
easily  operated. 

For  the  metropolitan  daily,  it’s  what 
offset  should  be.  Brochure 
available. 
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Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc.  ,  . 
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Newspaper  myopia 


By  Lloyd  G.  Schermer 

I  want  to  talk  about  “Newspaper 
Myopia”  or  “Newspaper  nearsighted¬ 
ness.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  cure,  if  indeed  there 
is  a  cure,  can  best  be  found  by  those  who 
take  seriously  and  are  practitioners  of 
effective,  professional  management. 

The  terms,  management  and  leader¬ 
ship,  are  synonymous  in  my  vocabulary 
and  I  define  them  as  “getting  things  done 
through  other  people.” 

We  suffer  from  newspaper  myopia  be¬ 
cause  we  are  so  darned  successful.  There 
are  many  reasons.  Here  are  a  few:  fre¬ 
quently  we’re  the  only  show  in  town;  we 
enjoy  some  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment;  in  most  cases,  we  would 
have  to  work  hard  not  to  make  money 
with  our  properties;  if  you  like  to  have 
your  ego  stroked  as  most  of  us  do,  I  can’t 
think  of  a  better  way  to  get  it  done  than 
by  running  a  newspaper. 

Success  is  probably  the  single  most 
important  contributor  to  our  myopia. 
Success  isn’t  all  that  hard  to  come  by  in 
our  business,  and  that  breeds 
complacency — an  attitude  which  will 
lead  us  down  the  road  to  oblivion. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  my  own  company’s  successes, 
because  in  our  successes  could  lie  the 
seed  to  our  failure. 

Our  company’s  story  is  not  all  that 
different  from  most  of  the  other  public 
and  private  newspaper  companies  rep¬ 
resented  here  this  evening. 

For  ten  years  now  our  net  income  has 
increased  at  an  average  rate  of  19%  com¬ 
pounded  annually.  For  those  same  ten 
years  our  operating  revenues  have  in¬ 
creased  at  a  rate  of  13%  compounded 
annually. 

Wow!  What  a  record!  If  we  keep  it  up, 
our  net  income  ought  to  intersect  the 
gross  national  product  sometime  during 
my  lifetime. 

All  that  income  is  great  because  it  has 
allowed  us  to  do  good  things  for  our 
stockholders,  employees  and  customers. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades  modem 
technology  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
spend  more  money  in  our  newsrooms 
than  we  do  in  setting  the  type.  We 
achieved  that  goal  several  years  ago. 

Our  stockholders  have  had  dividend 
increases  in  excess  of  300%  since  1972. 

Our  employees  have  received  in¬ 
creased  salaries,  better  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  improved  and  expanded  benefit 
programs. 

Our  net  income  margin  stands  at 
14.1%  and  return  on  stockholder  equity 
is  19%. 


Schermer  is  president  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  These  excerpts  are  from  an 
address  earlier  this  year  at  the  ANPA  key 
executive  seminar  in  New  Orleans. 


All  that  success  can  cause  myopia — 
cause  us  to  miss  the  point  of  what  is 
really  happening  in  our  industry. 

I’m  referring  to  the  fact  our  revenues 
are  not  climbing  as  fast  as  our  net  in¬ 
come.  A  careful  analysis  of  increasing 
revenues  reveals  more  of  the  increase  is 
coming  from  raising  our  rates  than  from 
increasing  the  physical  units  of  what  it  is 
we  are  selling,  which  we  think  of  tradi¬ 
tionally  as  inches  of  advertising  and 
numbers  of  subscribers. 

This  attitude,  this  mentality,  this 
myopia  that  afflicts  us  all,  causes  us  to 
either  not  see  that  insidious  trend,  or  if 
we  do,  we  choose  to  ignore  it,  or  we 
don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

After  all,  we’re  in  a  rather  unique  posi¬ 
tion  because  many  of  us  can  pass  our 
increased  costs  through  to  our  custom¬ 
ers. 

What  are  the  traits  of  a  good  leader? 
There  are  many,  but  here  are  the  four  I 
think  most  important;  first,  a  leader  has  a 
sense  of  commitment.  He  has  a  private 
view  of  how  things  ought  to  be.  When 
you  use  that  word  “ought”  it  means 
something  is  going  to  change,  and  a 
leader  wants  change  because  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  and  he  shows  it.  Second,  a  leader 
has  emotional  stability.  In  other  words, 
he  has  his  head  screwed  on  right.  He  has 
a  sense  of  personal  values,  a  sense  of 
ethical  behavior,  and  finally  and  most 
important,  a  sense  of  balance  so  that  he 
has  time  for  his  family;  time  for  his 
community;  time  for  his  job;  and  time  for 
himself.  Third,  a  leader  has  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  honesty  and  integrity. 

That  means,  when  he  makes  a  mistake 
he  is  willing  to  admit  it  publicly  and  in 
front  of  his  subordinates.  In  other  words, 
he’ll  even  eat  a  crow  from  time  to  time, 
feathers  and  all,  and  smile  while  he’s 
doing  it.  Fourth,  a  leader  sees  another 
asset  on  the  balance  sheet — people.  He 
doesn’t  see  people  in  terms  of  units  of 
production,  but  he  sees  them  as  they  are, 
and  is  genuinely  concerned  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  their  development  and  success 
as  they  see  success  in  their  terms. 

There  is  a  crisis  of  leadership  in  our 
society  at  every  level.  Maybe  we  can’t 
save  the  world  but  we  can  do  something 
about  it  in  our  own  companies.  Our  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  contribution  to  mankind 
has  been  the  evolution  of  the  “full  oppor¬ 
tunity  system.”  I  don’t  use  the  term 
“free  enterprise  system”  anymore  be¬ 
cause  it  has  become  a  misnomer.  Imper¬ 
fect  as  it  is,  the  full  opportunity  system  is 
what  we  have  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  it  is  unique  in  the  world. 

The  best  leader  opens  the  door  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  his  people.  Therein  lies  the 
secret  for  finding  a  cure  to  newspaper 
myopia. 


I’m  not  trying  to  discourage  or 
downgrade  the  increased  tempo  in  our 
industry  to  better  serve  our  readers  and 
advertisers  through  such  traditional 
things  as  changing  our  formats,  in-depth 
marketing  studies,  surveys,  special  sup¬ 
plements,  increasing  productivity,  and 
many  other  activities. 

But  somehow  I  feel  many  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  akin  to  rearranging  the  deck 
chairs  on  the  Titanic. 

I  say  this  because  most  of  these  ac¬ 
tions  are  primarily  directed  at  doing 
more  of  the  same,  or  fine-tuning  the 
products  and  services  we  have  always 
provided  our  customers. 

Our  industry  seems  to  be  caught  up  in 
a  frenzy  of  buying  and  consolidating 
newspapers  into  larger  and  larger 
groups.  If  the  rationale  to  buy  each  other 
out  is  to  increase  revenues  and  profits, 
such  a  strategy  still  doesn’t  get  to  the 
basic  question  of  how  do  we  do  some¬ 
thing  other  than  just  more  of  the  same? 

And  now  I  come  to  the  point  I  want  to 
make  when  I  talk  about  newspaper 
myopia  and  its  possible  cure  through  ef¬ 
fective,  professional  management. 

Every  product  and  service  has  a  useful 
life  span.  In  my  opinion  that  al.so  applies 
to  newspapers  as  well.  Every  new  prod¬ 
uct  has  its  developmental  period  where  it 
costs  money  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  planning,  organizing  and  executing 
those  steps  necessary  to  bring  it  into  the 
marketplace  and  is  translated  into  new 
revenues  and  new  profits.  But  eventually 
success  will  be  eroded  by  competitive, 
technological,  social,  economic  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  factors. 

Newspapers  have  been  on  the  ascen¬ 
dency  side  of  this  curve  for  many,  many 
years  now,  but  I  think  this  situation  is 
finally  beginning  to  change. 

Many  of  us  are  a  bit  uneasy  these  days 
because  we  see  some  of  the  factors  1 
mentioned  are  beginning  to  nibble  away 
at  our  readers  and  our  advertisers.  At 
some  point,  the  laws  of  economics  will 
work  against  us  just  as  surely  as  they 
have  with  every  other  business  and  ser¬ 
vice.  I’m  talking  about  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  the  market. 

We  should  strive  to  sell  more  for  less, 
or  at  least,  more  for  more,  but  never  less 
for  more  as  it  appears  we  sometimes  do. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  golden 
age  for  communications.  For  generations 
we  have  gathered,  edited  and  assembled 
information.  We’ve  stored  it  on  news¬ 
print  and  then  transferred  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  mass  audience,  rapidly  and  in¬ 
expensively  by  yesterday’s  standards. 

All  the  new  technological  gadgetry 
sweeping  our  industry  today  is  important 
and  necessary  for  our  short-term  survi¬ 
val  but  I  contend  it’s  just  helping  us  do 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Newspaper  myopia 

(Continued  from  page  40} 


more  of  the  same,  only  faster  and  cheap¬ 
er. 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  go  for¬ 
ward  into  the  future  with  this  marvelous 
and  fascinating  product  we  call  a  news¬ 
paper  that  serves  a  mass  audience  and, 
change  it  or  use  it  in  combination  with 
the  other  evolving  communications 
technologies  to  better  serve  our  custom¬ 
ers’  information  needs? 

Technological  change  is  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  serve  our  customers’  in¬ 
dividualized  information  needs  on  a  mass 
basis. 

Will  we  be  passive  observers  while 
others  lead  the  way  or  will  we  pioneer 
new  trails? 

So,  how  do  we  find  new  sources  of 
revenue  by  increasing  the  sale  of  physi¬ 
cal  units  beyond  the  traditional  concepts 
of  inches  of  advertising  and  numbers  of 
subscribers? 

I  know  I  don’t  have  the  answers,  but 
I’ll  just  bet  there  are  people  in  my  or¬ 
ganization,  and  yours,  who  do. 

The  question  is,  what  kind  of  behavior 
on  your  part,  as  a  leader,  will  gain  a 
sense  of  commitment  from  your  people 
that  will  cause  them  to  act  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  with  innovation,  with  creativity  and 


with  a  willingness  to  take  risks?  How  do 
you  cause  this  to  happen  at  every  level  of 
your  organization? 

What  kind  of  behavior  on  your  part,  as 
a  leader,  is  most  likely  in  today’s  envi¬ 
ronment  to  attract,  to  motivate  and  to 
retain  good  people — especially  talented 
young  people? 

Motivated  people  make  things  go — 
motivated  people  make  things  happen. 

Take  a  look  at  that  graph  again.  How 
much  are  you  willing  to  risk  in  dollars  for 
that  gestation  period  where  you  allow 
talented  people  to  come  forward  with 
ideas  and  programs  for  new  products  and 
services  designed  to  change  that  danger¬ 
ous  trend  in  our  revenue  non-growth? 

We  had  it  happen  once  in  our  com¬ 
pany,  40  years  ago,  almost  by  accident, 
at  that  little  country  newspaper  in  Illinois 
I  was  telling  you  about.  It  was  during  the 
depression  when  many  publishers  had  to 
beat  the  mailman  to  the  bank. 

An  imaginative  and  innovative  ad 
salesman  had  a  unique  idea.  Because 
people  were  not  buying  much  newspaper 
advertising,  he  thought  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  effective  for 
Montgomery  Ward  to  sell  their  mer¬ 
chandise  using  circulars  delivered  by 
mail  rather  than  with  ROP  ads.  That  had 
never  been  done  before. 

He  sold  the  idea  to  the  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters  and  it  worked.  Presto!  A  whole 
new  industry  was  born.  Inserts  are  a  big 


thing  for  all  of  us  even  to  this  day.  They 
wore  out  the  bearings  on  that  little  Dup¬ 
lex  tube  press,  printing  literally  millions 
of  copies.  A  separate  company  was 
spun-off  from  the  newspaper  and  is  going 
great  guns  today.  But  that’s  another 
story. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we’re  going  to  turn 
people  on  about  their  jobs  and  motivate 
them  to  imaginative,  creative  and  entrep¬ 
reneurial  behavior,  then  the  first  place  to 
look  is  at  our  own  behavior  as  a  leader 
and  manager. 

Managerial  concepts  of  planning,  or¬ 
ganizing  and  controlling  don’t  change 
dramatically  from  year  to  year. 

It’s  the  area  of  human  behavior  where 
new  frontiers  of  knowledge  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  opened  up  and  pushed 
back.  Your  behavior  as  a  leader  either 
causes  things  to  happen  or  it  doesn’t. 

You,  as  a  leader,  set  the  climate  in 
your  organization  that  allows  your 
people  to  either  grow,  flower  and  bear 
fruit  or  they  don’t. 

What  are  some  of  the  behavioral  con¬ 
siderations  that  help  make  a  good  cli¬ 
mate?  Here  are  a  few;  everyone  wants  to 
know  what’s  going  on;  everyone  wants 
to  be  treated  like  an  adult;  everyone 
wants  to  feel  needed — yes,  even  loved; 
everyone  wants  to  be  listened  to  about 
his  or  her  job. 


CHECK  ON  OUR  LOW  PRICES  BEFORE  PLACING  YOUR  NEXT  ORDER 

GARCO. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  RUBBER  CO.  ANNOUNCES  THE  FIRST 
MAJOR  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
BLANKETS  FOR  DILITHO  AND  SHALLOW  PLASTIC  PLATES! 

•New  Concept  in  Compressible  Blankets 

•  Press  Tested  for  T wo  Years 

•  Available  in  All  Gauges  From  .025 
Drawsheet  to  the  .093  Top  Blanket 

•  Last  Longer,  Run  Cleaner,  Priced  Lower 

•  Print  Better  in  Black  as  well  as 
True  Color  Reproduction 

GARCO  . 

102WEST21SiSt. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  46202  (317)  925-0465 


GARCO  also  supplies  Cutting  Rubbers: 

eBlack  all  natural  rubber  (hard  A med. hard)  eBlack  A  red  Urethane  (90 hard) 
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Dowjones 
has  Silenced 
the  Press. 


Now  Goss  Metro  Press*  users  can 
take  advantage  of  new  technology 
developed  exclusively  for  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  to  give 
their  pressmen  total  press  control 
from  a  remote  "quiet  room." 

Dow  Jones  Engineering  introduces 
new  remote  control  equipment 
created  for  and  proven  in  Wall 
Street  Journal  pressrooms.  It's  the 
Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console,  a  time-saving,  money-saving 
piece  of  hardware  which  simplifies 
compliance  with  all  OSHA  and  labor 
sound  level  requirements. 

Improvement  in  Working  Conditions 
and  Profit  Levels 

The  Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console  brings  total  press  control 
inside  an  isolated,  sound-attenuated 
room.  No  personal  sound-protective 
devices  are  required  during  normal 
press  operation.  All  governmental 
and  labor  sound  requirements  are 
met  with  the  DJ  Remote  Control 
Press  Console  system.  But,  more 
than  just  sound  is  reduced.  The 
simplicity  of  operation  and  con¬ 
venience  of  clustered  controls  mean 
pressmen  can  make  quicker  ink  and 
water  adjustments  with  just  the  touch 
of  a  button.  Faster  more  accurate 
adjustments  reduce  material  waste 
and  save  money. 


Speed  of  Installation  and  Low  Main¬ 
tenance  Mean  Extra  Savings 
The  Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console  can  be  installed  without  loss 
of  valuable  press  time.  Training  time 
is  a  matter  of  hours  and,  once  oper¬ 
ational,  plug-in  modules  make 
maintenance  easy  for  your  existing 
engineering  department. 

Single-Location  Press  Control 
Maximizes  Manpower 
Because  controls  are  grouped  for  con¬ 
venient  access  and  because  oper¬ 
ational  environment  is  improved  for 
all  personnel,  pressmen  can  be  given 
responsibility  for  more  pages  and  can 
exercise  control  more  quickly  regard¬ 
less  of  size  of  run.  The  results,  again, 
are  improved  profitability  for  your 
company. 

The  Dow  Jones  Remote  Press 
Console  Offers  Both  Hands-on 
Adjustment  Capability  and  Hands- 
off  Standard  Settings  for  Ink  and 
Water  Distribution 
Your  Goss  press  may  be  operated 
either  from  on-press  controls  or 
from  the  remote  quiet  room  location. 
This  provides  backup  capability 
during  runs  affording  total  control  of 
output.  The  DJ  Remote  Press 
Console  has  been  totally  engineered 
to  save  time,  save  steps,  save  money. 


Complete  Information  is  Just  a 
Phone  Call  Away 
We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
adaptability  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Remote  Control  Press  Console  to 
your  own  Goss  Metro  Offset  or  Goss 
Letterpress  equipment.  Just  give  us  a 
call  (collect)  and  we'll  give  you  full 
details.  Remember,  the  DJ  Remote 
Control  Press  Console  can  mean  a 
better  bottom  line  for  you.  Let  Dow 
Jones  silence  your  press. 

For  complete  information  on  the 
Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console  call  Dick  Stickney  collect  at 
(609)  452-2000  Ext.  496. 

Or  write  using  coupon: 

Dick  Stickney, 

Dow  Jones  Engineering 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  300 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 


n  Yes,  lell  me  more  about  the  Dow  Jones 
Remote  Control  Press  Console. 


n 


Name_ 


Company. 


.Title. 


Address. 


City. 

L  _ 


"Also  Goss  Letterpresses  with  Colortrol. 


Globe  expects  annual  $50,000 
savings  with  plastic  strap 


When  the  Boston  Globe's  conversion 
from  wire  lie  bundling  machines  to  plas¬ 
tic  strapping  systems  is  complete,  pro¬ 
duction  director  Don  O'Neill  expects  to 
save  $50,000  annually,  plus  improve 
handling  efficiency. 

Fourteen  Signode  MLN-2As  will  be 
installed  over  the  next  year  in  addition  to 
the  two  units  already  on-line.  The 
MLN-2AS  replace  14  wire-tie  machines 
and  two  early-model  strapping  systems 
used  by  the  Globe. 

“The  new  systems  meet  our  present 
needs  and  will  satisfy  future  needs  of 
speed  and  flexibility,"  O'Neill  said. 
“One  benefit  is  economy.  Since  plastic 
strapping  costs  half  as  much  as  wire,  at 
present  prices  we'll  save  $50,000  in 
materials  alone.  But  we  also  will  have 
more  speed,  greater  flexibility  of  use,  re¬ 
duced  product  damage  and  plant  safety 
with  plastic  strapping  systems." 

The  pace  at  the  Globe  is  unrelenting. 
The  newspaper  is  the  largest  in  New  En¬ 
gland  and  mns  330,000  a.m.  editions  and 
I95,0(K)  p.m.  editions  daily.  On  Sunday, 
up  to  725.000  papers  are  printed  for 
newsstand  sales,  home  delivery  and  mail 
subscriptions. 

All  editions  are  bundled  by  ten  daily 
lines,  three  insert  lines,  a  single  mail  line, 
and  one  free  standing  line.  An  eleventh 
daily  line  will  be  added  soon.  On  a  Sun¬ 
day  product,  up  to  eight  lines  may  be 
running  at  once,  said  O'Neill. 

The  Globe's  first  Ml.N-2As  were  in¬ 
stalled  on  two  of  the  most  demanding 
lines — on  the  high-speed  press  line  and 
the  insert  line.  Both  lines  are  in  constant 
use  and  must  perform  reliably  at  high¬ 
speed. 

The  insert  line  is  run  Monday  through 
Friday,  occasionally  through  night  shifts 
also.  On  this  line,  feature  and  advertising 
sections  are  assembled,  then  conveyed 
to  a  strapping  station. 

Sunday  inserts  are  bundled  and  sent  to 
vendors  during  the  week;  daily  inserts 
top  bundles  of  daily  editions  and  are 
strapped  onto  the  bundle. 

O'Neill  explained  that  handling  inserts 
is  a  persistent  problem  at  the  paper.  The 
bundles  are  often  large — as  many  as  24 
sections  in  the  Sunday  comic  jacket — 
and  the  slick  stock  is  vulnerable  to  dam¬ 
age  from  wire  ties.  The  chance  for  damage 
is  increased  by  the  Globe's  mechanized 
handling  route,  which  sends  the  bundles 
plunging  down  a  three-story  spiral  chute 
between  the  mailroom  and  loading  dock. 

“We've  found  that  one  plastic  strap 
will  keep  a  bundle  intact  despite  the 
rough  handling  it  receives,”  said 
O'Neill.  “And,  the  straps  don't  cut  into 
the  bundle  like  wire  ties  do,  so  the  news¬ 
papers  are  not  tom  and  damaged. 

“The  machines  strap  about  eight  bun- 


The  AALN-2A  can  strap  28  bundles 
per  minute.  One  polypropylene  strap  is 
applied  to  each  bundle,  and  joined  with 
the  Tension-Weld  process. 


dies  more  per  minute  than  our  wire-tie 
units.  So,  the  strapping  method  can  eas¬ 
ily  accommodate  our  volume  in  tight 
deadlines." 

The  press  room  was  converted  this 
year  to  Dil-itho.  At  peak  times,  such  as 
when  printing  the  Sunday  edition,  seven 
or  eight  presses  are  used  at  once. 

O'Neill  said  that  to  prepare  Sunday's 
paper,  a  112-page  section  of  classifieds 
and  features  is  printed  on  Saturday  from 
9;30a.m.  to7  p.m., and  another  1 12-page 
run  of  live  news  and  sports  is  produced 
from  9  p.m.  Saturday  until  5  a.m.  Sun¬ 
day. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  edition,  at 
least  one  of  the  high-speed  presses  is 
used  for  the  Sunday  Globe.  In  either 
case,  said  O'Neill,  the  strapping 
machines  must  bundle  55,000  to  60,000 
papers  an  hour.  If  the  machine  is  too 
slow  or  breaks  down,  press  speed  must 
be  adjusted  accordingly,  even  though  it 
may  mean  missing  delivery  deadlines. 

“Although  our  daily  editions  impose 
tough  demands  on  all  the  equipment. 
Sunday  is  particularly  critical  due  to 
sheer  volume,”  O’Neill  said.  “In  our  ex¬ 
perience  the  strapping  systems  have  met 
every  challenge  with  reliability  and 
speed.” 

Finished  newspapers  are  stacked  au¬ 
tomatically,  25  Sunday  editions  or  40  to 
50  dailies  to  a  bundle.  When  the  bundles 
reach  the  strapping  machine,  a  compres¬ 
sion  bar  removes  the  air  from  the  bundle, 
thus  making  a  more  stable  load.  Then,  a 
single  '4  in.  Contrax  polypropylene  strap 
is  applied  and  joined  by  a  patented  Ten¬ 
sion-Weld  process.  Finally,  strapped 
bundles  are  conveyed  to  chutes  where 
they  drop  down  to  the  loading  dock  and 
are  hand-loaded  into  delivery  trucks. 


Twenty  route  trucks  deliver  papers  to 
individual  vendors  and  forty  relay  trucks 
transport  papers  to  larger  distribution 
centers.  More  than  14,000  news  carriers 
in  the  50-mile  major  distribution  area 
handle  delivery  every  day. 

“When  all  the  units  are  installed,  each 
stacking  machine  will  have  a  strapping 
system  accompanying  it.”  O'Neill  said. 
“However,  unlike  our  present  wire-tie 
units,  the  strapping  systems  will  be 
mobile.  Each  unit  will  be  equipped  with  a 
quick  disconnect  feature.  Then  the 
machine  is  completely  portable  and  we 
can  move  it  to  another  line  or  pull  it  out 
of  the  way  for  easy  servicing. 

'‘We  should  never  have  any 
downtime,  even  during  peak  runs."  he 
said.  “The  flexibility  of  use  should  im¬ 
prove  our  overall  efficiency.” 

O'Neill  added  that  plastic  strapping 
systems  have  helped  streamline  mail- 
rtxtm  operations  because  of  easy  han¬ 
dling  of  strapping  coils  and  quick  reload¬ 
ing.  Polypropylene  strap  comes  in  27  lb. 
coils,  in  contrast  to  the  .500  lb.  barrels  of 
17  gauge  wire. 

To  reload  the  unit,  a  new  coil  of  strap¬ 
ping  is  simply  spliced  onto  the  end  of  the 
depleted  coil.  Reloading  time  is  consid¬ 
erably  shorter  than  for  wire-tie 
machines.  Each  27  lb.  coil  contains 
15.000  ft.  of  strapping. 

O'Neill  says  reaction  to  the  use  of 
strapping  has  been  favorable.  Vendors 
and  distributors  find  they  can  easily  untie 
the  bundles  without  wire  cutters  and  the 
straps  are  completely  disposable.  The 
receiver  simply  turns  the  Tension-Weld 
joint  over  and  unzips  the  underside  tab. 
Then,  the  entire  strap  can  be  thrown 
away. 

“These  strapping  systems  provide  the 
speed,  reliability  and  low  cost  we  need  to 
stay  efficient,”  said  O'Neill.  “We've 
been  pleased  with  the  MLN-2A  system 
and  are  looking  forward  to  being  fully 
converted.” 

Better-educated 
blacks  read  papers 

Newspaper  reading  patterns  among 
blacks  are  similar  to  those  of  the  general 
population,  according  to  a  study  released 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  News  Research  Center. 

It  was  written  by  Miles  M.  Jackson  and 
based  on  personal  interviews  with  615 
randomly  selected  black  adults  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

Jackson  found  that  better-educated, 
more  affluent  blacks  read  newspapers 
more  regularly  than  those  with  less  edu¬ 
cation  and  income.  In  addition,  older 
blacks  tend  to  be  more  frequent  readers 
than  younger  blacks,  he  reported. 

He  found  that  blacks  of  all 
socioeconomic  groups  derive  most  of 
their  information  from  sources  other  than 
print  media. 
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INTRODUCING  . 

THE  WORLD  CHAMPION ! 

Meet  the  winner — the  Autologic  APS-5  CRT  Phototypesetter!  The 
APS-5  has  been  leading  the  competition  ever  since  it  was  developed 
in  1975,  Now,  its  worldwide  distribution  and  industry  recognition 
have  proven  the  APS-5  as  the  champion  of  ultra  high  speed 
phototypesetters. 

The  APS-5  now  holds  the  title  in  Speed-up  to  8000  characters  per 
second,  Reliability— only  3  moving  parts.  Service — a  15  minute 
guaranteed  response  time.  Font  Selection— the  largest  digitized  font 
library  in  the  world.  Quality — up  to  1440  lines  per  inch,  and  its 
many  options,  including  microfilm  recording,  logo  and  line-art 
scanning,  on-line  media  processing,  and  100  pica  capability. 


So,  if  what  you’re  looking  for  is  unequalled  performance  and 
profitability,  add  an  APS-.5  to  your  team — then  go  to  work  with  the 
Champion! 


< 


AUTOLOGIC 
IIMCORPORATED 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd  ,  Newbury  Park,  CA  91320  •  (805)498-9611  •  (213)889-7400 •  TWX;910-336-1541  •  A  Subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences.  Inc 


How  European  organizations 
are  coping  with  technoiogy 


By  Alf  Schfottz-Christensen 

From  the  answers  received  to  our 
questionnaire  it  is  evident  that  in  most 
countries  the  newspaper  proprietors’  as¬ 
sociations  have  tried  a  joint  approach  to 
all  three  groups — often  each  of  them  can 
be  organised  in  several  rival  bodies — in 
order  to  obtain  a  common  agreement 
palatable  for  all  concerned.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  seems  that  this  sensible  ap¬ 
proach  has  failed  all  the  way  round. 

In  some  cases  however  the  journalists 
and  the  composing  room  personnel  have 
negotiated  between  themselves  to  reach 
an  understanding  about  the  “demarca¬ 
tion  lines” — who  is  allowed  to  do  what 
without  infringing  the  traditional  rights  of 
the  other  union. 

But  we  also  find  cases  where  the 
employers  have  had  to  negotiate  with 
each  group  separately  only  to  have  the 
positive  outcome  of  such  talks  contested 
by  one  of  the  other  two  groups. 

In  Sweden,  for  example,  the  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  typographers  have  argued 
between  themselves  without  involving 
their  employers  and  they  have  reached 
an  agreement  which  in  their  country  de¬ 
fines  who  is  to  do  what.  The  general 
guideline  has  been  that  the  old  existing 
border  lines  should  be  maintained.  This 
however  has  not  prevented  the  typog¬ 
raphers  at  the  Dagens  Nyheter  in  Stock¬ 
holm  from  accepting,  that  tele-ad  girls 
type  incoming  orders  for  classified 
small-ads  directly  on  videoterminals  on¬ 
line  to  the  computer  system  of  the 
photocomposing  room.  In  return 
management  has  accepted  that  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Dagens  Nyheter  shall 
produce  only  150  lines  of  text  matter  on 
VDTs  for  each  edition. 

OCR  machines  are  not  in  use  at  this 
publishing  house. 

Another  well-known  Swedish  news¬ 
paper,  the  Sydsvenska  Daf>hladet,  has  it 
the  other  way  round.  In  this  case  the 
tele-ad  girls  in  Malm'6  have  since  1971 
typed  manuscripts  which  are  fed  into  the 
OCR  machines. 

The  daily  newspaper  Ar/je/et,  which  is 
published  in  the  same  city  as  the 
Sydsvenska  Dagbladet,  does  not  use 
OCR  as  its  colleague  does  (probably  be¬ 
cause  it  carries  next  to  no  classified 
advertisements),  but  the  journalists  type 


The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a 
report  on  how  10  European  organizations 
are  coping  with  the  new  technology  and  its 
impact  on  the  individuals  who  assist  in  the 
production  of  editorial,  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  pages.  The  three  distinct 
groups  of  workers  affected  by  the  new 
composing  methods  are:  clerical  workers, 
journalists  and  graphical  workers. 


their  stories  for  Arbetet  directly  on 
VDTs. 

1  have  mentioned  Sweden  to  illustrate 
how  confused  is  the  approach  to  the  new 
technology.  Despite  a  national  agree¬ 
ment  in  Sweden  which  stipulates  a  sort 
of  frame  within  which  individual  house 
agreements  should  be  held,  you  find  two 
newspapers  in  the  same  city  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  house  agreements  which  have 
next  to  nothing  in  common. 

In  Norway  the  publishers  and  the 
journalists’  union  arrived  at  an  under¬ 
standing  by  which  the  journalists  ac¬ 
cepted  they  write  manuscripts  readable 
by  OCR  machines  or  type  their  stories  on 
VDT  keyboards.  This  agreement  how¬ 
ever  was  immediately  contested  by  the 
graphical  trade  unions  and  brought  to  a 
court  of  arbitration.  The  verdict  of  the 
court  said,  that  the  editorial  staffs  of 
Norwegian  newspapers  are  not  entitled 
to  type  their  stories  on  VDTs — but  they 
may  type  optical  readable  manuscripts! 

This  court  ruling,  which  was  made  in 
February  of  this  year,  has  caused  the 
journalists’  union  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  graphical  workers  in  order  to 
obtain  a  mutual  agreement  which  is  less 
rigorous.  As  it  is,  it  makes  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modem  technology  prohibitive 
for  Norwegian  daily  newspapers  and  the 
journalists  suffer. 

In  Finland  the  publishers  have  reached 
an  understanding  not  only  with  the  print¬ 
ers’  union  but  also  with  the  journalists’ 
union,  both  of  whom  participated  in  the 
successful  negotiations.  The  two 
keywords  of  the  Finnish  contract  are: 

•  that  double  work  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  .and 

•  that  no-one  should  be  dismissed  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  new  elec¬ 
tronic  means  of  production. 

A  national  “frame  agreement”  on  the 
use  of  display  terminals  in  editorial  of¬ 
fices  has  been  arrived  at  leaving  it  to 
each  individual  newspaper  house  to 
negotiate  its  own  working  rules  within 
the  national  “frame  agreement.”  This 
means  that  visual  display  terminals  are 
accepted  by  all  concerned  in  the  editorial 
departments  as  well  as  in  the  technical 
departments. 

The  Helsingin  Sanomat  in  Helsingfors 
has  recently  introduced  VDTs  not  only 
for  the  input  of  small  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  for 
editorial  input.  The  staff  receiving  the 
small  ads  not  only  type  the  text  to  be 
printed  but  they  also  code  the  adminis¬ 
trative  data  required  on  their  screens. 

The  Danish  newspaper  publishers  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  agreement  with  the  typog¬ 
raphers  in  March  of  1975  about  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  VDTs.  It  stipulates  that  jour¬ 
nalists  are  entitled  to  type  their  own  orig¬ 


inal  stories  on  screens,  but  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  type  somebody  else’s 
manuscript  on  their  VDTs.  Editorial 
matter  received  from  outside  the  news¬ 
paper  must — as  before — be  processed  by 
graphical  workers.  News  agency  reports 
can  on  principle  be  admitted  directly  on¬ 
line  to  the  computer  disc  storage. 

Although  OCR  machines  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  agreement,  the  rules 
regarding  the  use  of  VDTs  have  applied 
to  editorial  input  for  OCR  machines  also. 
That  same  agreement  of  March  1975  also 
says  that  the  clerical  staff  receiving 
classified  advertisements  by  telephone 
may  operate  terminals  on-line  to  the 
computer.  Advertisements  received  over 
the  counter  or  by  mail  as  paper  manu¬ 
scripts  however  must  be  processed  by 
the  skilled  graphical  staff.  Despite  this 
national  agreement,  events  have  shown 
that  the  union  members  at  the  various 
Danish  newspapers  concerned  in 
Copenhagen  and  in  the  provinces  so  far 
have  been  rather  unco-operative  and 
unwilling  to  work  according  to  the  con¬ 
tract. 

It  was  not  until  January  1977  that  the 
publishers  reached  a  similar  agreement 
with  the  journalists,  but  dealing  only 
with  the  typing  of  their  own  manuscripts 
by  the  aid  of  VDTs.  Again  no  mention  of 
OCR,  which  all  the  same  is  in  use  in  two 
houses  in  Copenhagen  and  two  in  Jut¬ 
land.  Up  to  now  editorial  VDTs  are  in 
successful  operation  in  one  Danish 
newspaper  only,  a  provincial  morning 
paper  in  Kolding. 

One  interesting  thing  about  Denmark 
deserves  also  mentioning.  In  December 
of  1977  the  journalists’  union  and  the 
graphical  union  reached  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing — neither  involving  nor  inform¬ 
ing  the  publishers’  association — about 
the  implementation  of  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  This  bilateral  agreement  explicitly 
mentions  (XTR  as  well  as  VDT  and  states 
that  the  use  of  these  appliances  for  the 
production  of  editorial  reading  matter  is 
within  the  sphere  of  journalistic  work, 
but  says  that  retyping  or  rewriting  of 
manuscripts  must  be  carried  out  by 
skilled  craftsmen.  This  is  perfectly  accept¬ 
able  to  the  publishers. 

The  Danish  agreement  however  ends 
up  by  the  most  surprising  statement,  that 
only  graphical  employes  are  entitled  to 
input  advertisements  by  VDTs.  Obvi¬ 
ously  this  matter  is  not  for  the  journalists 
to  decide  and  moreover  it  contrasts  with 
the  1975  agreement  between  publishers 
and  printers  which  gives  the  clerical 
tele-ad  takers  the  right  to  process  their 
“manuscripts”  by  VDT  and  OCR. 

The  Netherlands’  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion  states  that  they  have  arrived  at  joint 
collective  national  agreements  with  the 
administrative  personnel  and  the  jour¬ 
nalists  as  well  as  with  the  graphical  tech¬ 
nical  personnel. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  day  they 
took  away  TV. 

Some  couldn’t  sleep;  others  took  tranquilizers. 

Lots  of  them  were  depressed,  bored  or  just  plain 
irritable.  Television  was  gone  from  their  lives. 

It  was  fall,  1977,  and  the  people  without 
TV  were  the  subjects  of  a  Detroit  Free  Press 
investigative  project  examining  the  impact  of 
television  on  American  life.  As  the  new  TV 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  •Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 'Miami  Herald 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St  Paui  Pioneer  Press 
Charlotte  Observer  •  Charlotte  News  'San  Jose 
Mercury  •  San  Jose  News  •  Wichita  Eagle  •  Wichita 
Beacon  •  Akron  Beacon  Journal 'Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  •  Long  Beach  Independent 
Lexington  Heraid  •  Lexington  Leader  'Gary 
Post-Tribune  •  Duluth  News-Tribune  •  Duluth 
Herald  •  Macon  Telegraph  •  A^con  News 
Columbus  Enquirer 'Columbus  Ledger 
Pasadena  Star-News'Tallahassee  Democrat 
Grand  Forks  Herald  'Journal  of  Commerce 
Bradenton  Herald '  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Aberdeen  American  News  •  Boca  Raton  News 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 

At  Knight-Ridder,  we  don’t  just  cover  stories. 

We  uncover  them,  too. 


season  began,  the  Free  Press  paid  five  families 
$500  apiece  to  go  through  television  with¬ 
drawal.  Their  sets  were  made  inoperative  and 
they  were  interviewed  in  depth  each  week  for 
the  eventual  seven-part  series  describing  what 
life  is  like  when  the  tube  is  off. 

It  was  a  story  full  of  insight  and  new 
information  about  how  we  live,  attracting 
comment  from  social  researchers  around  the 
world.  It  was  also  one  more  example  of  how 
independently  edited  and  locally  directed 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers  report  social 
phenomena  which  affect  us  all.  Enterprise 
reporting — another  illustration  of  our 
commitment  to  excellence. 


Mailroom 

(Continued  from  pane  22) 


merits,  the  shifting  of  product  types  on 
the  lines  is  minimized. 

The  information  display  on  each  tying 
line  directs  the  operator  to  create  a  prod¬ 
uct  type.  He  need  not  be  concerned  with 
who  it  is  for  or  the  exact  quantity  re¬ 
quired. 

Input  to  the  system  can  be  performed 
either  by  floppy  disc,  magnetic  tape,  or 
manually.  This  information  will  include 
the  type  of  products  required  by  each 
truck,  number  of  bundles  of  each,  and 
key  bundle  sizes. 

Product  type  and  topping  capabilities 
of  each  tying  line  is  then  described  to  the 
system.  Once  the  set-up  procedure  is 
completed  the  control  of  the  system  is 
maintained  by  the  control  console 
operator. 

There  will  be  innovations  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  are  designed  for  smoother 
press-mail  operations.  One  of  these  is 
seen  in  the  waste  newsprint  handling,  to 
be  relegated  entirely  to  the  mailroom. 

The  way  this  works  is  that  spoiled 
copies  will  be  marked  at  the  folder  by 
spraying  with  a  red  or  blue  dye.  These 
papers  will  be  stacked  and  when  spotted 
by  tying  line  personnel,  will  be  topped 
with  a  special  wrapper  to  which  a  strip  of 
reflective  tape  has  been  added. 


The  tape  will  be  detected  by  a  sensor 
located  near  the  bundle  entry  device. 
The  system  will  respond  to  the  sensor 
output  by  assigning  such  bundles  to  a 
waste  line  for  conveying  to  a  waste  room 
or  waiting  truck.  Now  all  waste  bundles, 
regardless  of  origin,  will  be  routed  to  a 
single  destination. 

To  further  waste  control,  and  pinpoint 
its  source,  the  basic  system  accounts  for 
the  total  copies  produced.  This  is  done 
through  the  use  of  sensors  located  at  the 
folder,  in  the  stream  conveyor,  and  in  the 
stacker.  Using  the  counts  from  these 
three  sensors  it  is  possible  to  measure 
waste  based  upon  the  difference  in 
counts  received  by  the  various  sensors. 

The  Free  Press  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  EDS-IDAB  Series  750  Production 
Monitoring  System,  designed  to  im¬ 
mediately  reduce  overruns  as  well  as 
underproduction. 

This  system  will  provide  instant  status 
information  in  the  pressroom,  mailroom, 
and  elsewhere  as  desired.  It  reduces 
waste  from  overproduction  through  a 
controlled  shutdown,  signaling  the  press 
crew  when  a  predetermined  count  has 
been  reached. 

The  system  also  will  record  production 
and  operating  details,  which  serve  as 
documentation  of  data,  events,  and  time 
of  their  occurrence.  Such  reports  will 
provide  a  profile  and  synopsis  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  review  by  management. 

When  this  technological  wonder 


comes  on-stream  the  Free  Press  will 
have  all  the  capability  needed  to  handle 
big  volume  production.  Still,  the  paper’s 
management  is  comfortable  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  even  more  sophistication 
can  be  added,  if  needed. 

Obscenity  law 
unconstitutional 

The  California  Court  of  Appeal  has 
declared  unconstitutional  the  San  Diego 
city  ordinance  regulating  obscenity  in 
newsracks. 

The  ordinance  required  shielding,  with 
an  opaque  covering,  of  newsracks  dis¬ 
playing  sexually  oriented  publications. 

The  appeal  court  ruled  that  freedom  of 
expression  “cannot  be  hampered  by 
shutters  or  opaque  covers.” 

The  ordinance  was  originally  upheld 
by  a  lower  court  judge  in  San  Diego  in 
July,  1976,  after  a  San  Diego  resident, 
Mary  E.  Freske,  challenged  it  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  She  filed  the  successful  ap¬ 
peal. 

The  unanimous  ruling,  written  by 
Justice  Robert  O.  Staniforth,  declared 
the  ordinance  too  sweeping.  “It  could 
make  criminal  the  showing  on  a  news 
rack  of  countless  priceless  paintings  of 
nudes  and  near-nudes  of  worldwide  ac¬ 
ceptance,”  he  declared,  referring  to  such 
masterwork  artists  as  Raphael,  Rubens, 
and  Michelangelo. 


liflBklData  Systems 
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Phone:  (215)  639-9400 
U.  K.  Subsidiary: 

DELTA  DATA  SYSTEMS,  LTD. 
Welwyn  Garden  33833 
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Meet 

MULTISET  m 


Gives  you  intelligent 
typesetting  input  to 
drive  your  typesetter 
and 

Estimates  your  job 
Bills  your  job 
Handles  your  accounting 
Controls  your  inventory 
all  for  under  $40,000 


THE  KEY  IS  VERSATILITY- TODAY 

#  Two  32K  intelligent  terminals 

#  70  megabyte  disk 

#  16  bit  CA  mini-computer  with 
65K  of  memory 

#  Floppy  disk  for  input  and  back-up 

#  Typesetter  interface 

#  TYPESETTING  SOFTWARE 

#  Will  accept  input  from  word 
processors,  wire  service,  etc.,  store 
and  merge  it  in  sequence 

#  Fully  programmable  terminal 
allows  operator  to  tailor  the 
keyboard  to  the  particular  type 
of  work 

#  Will  simultaneously  drive  virtually 
any  typesetters  or  printers 


Half  the  investment  of  any  similar 
system— and  double  the  versatility. 
Because  the  clever  people  at  Key 
Corp.  designed  it  that  way.  It's  a  full 
mini-computer  system — conhgured  in 
a  flexible  manner  so  you  can  stcut  it 
small  and  build  it  up. 

Unprecedented  ability  to  manage 
information  is  yours  with  the 
Multiset  111.  For  the  ad  tyxx)grapher, 
the  newspaper,  pubUsher,  printer, 
in-house  department— MultiSet  has  a 
package  for  you! 


THE  KEY  IS  VERSATILITY- 

TOMORROW 

#  Up  to  28  terminals 

#  Two  systems  interconnect  for 
redundancy  and  up  to  56  terminals 

#  Almost  unlimited  peripherals 

#  Up  to  four  disks  with  storage 
capacity  of  over  1  biUion  characters 

#  A  kerning  package 

#  Automatic  pagination 

#  A  commercial  estimating  package 

#  ACCOUNTING  AND 
INVENTORY  SOFTWARE 

#  A  comprehensive  classihed  and 
subscription  package  for  small 
newspapers 

#  Ad  display  terminal  compatabihty 


Write  for  complete  information,  or  Ccdl  toll  free  800-243-8317. 


CORPORATION 


96  W.  Dudley  Town  Road 
Bloomfield,  Conn.  06002 
(203)  242-0751 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FP^ANCISCO  •  WASHINGTON,  DC  •  TORONTO 


The  CSl  System 

11/60 

Big  System  Capability  For 
Small  To  Medium  Size  Newspapers 


Check  these  system  features: 

□  Powerful  128K  PDP  11  /60  computer,  with 
cache  memory,  memory  management, 
power  fail  recovery,  DEC  maintained. 

□  Flexible  disk  storage,  from  14  mb  to 

176  mb. 

□  Central  data  base  to  which  all  terminals 
have  common  access,  dual  recorded 
for  maximum  safety. 


□  Single  computer  supports  all 
editorial  functions,  as  well  as 
classified  and  retail  display. 

□  Supports  Cobol,  Fortran  IV, 
RPG  II  and  BASIC-Plus  2  for 

business  and  other 
applications. 


...for  Newsroom  Processing 


Editing  features  inciude: 

■  Data  base  security  permits  author¬ 
ized  user  access  oniy.  Extends  to 
accommodate  competing 
newsrooms. 

■  Stories  indexed  by  desk,  siug  name, 
author,  editor,  time  of  insertion  .into 
data  base,  exact  H&J'd  depth  of 
copy,  page  assignment,  keyword, 
version  of  copy,  headfit  status, 
typeset  status,  error  condition, 
pubiication  date,  and  edition. 

■  Directories  of  stories  dispiayed 
virtualiy  instantaneousiy  based  on 
combinations  of  the  indexes  noted. 

■  Keywords  in  directories  dispiayed  in 
bold  to  draw  user  attention. 

■  Unlimited  number  of  stories  in  each 
desk;  36  hold  bins  per  user,  unlimited 
copy  per  bin. 

■  Infinite  scrolling,  both  forward  and 
reverse,  available  for  all  directories, 
hold  bins  and  stories. 

■  Wire  copy  automatically  routed  to 
proper  desk.  Local  copy  auto¬ 
matically  routed  according  to  user 
sign-on. 

■  Copy  routing  directly  from  directories. 

■  Story  text  displayed  for  editing  line  by 
line  in  typeset  format. 


■  Easy  to  read  display  of  tabulated 
material,  simplifying  input  and 
editing  of  box  scores,  election 
returns,  stocks,  TV  sections.  Wire 
service  typesetter  alignment  codes 
and  spacing  characters  suppressed. 

■  True  split  screen  capability.  Each 
screen  segment  can  display  a  story, 
a  directory  or  notes.  All  editing 
features  available  on  both  screen 
segments. 

■  System  instructed  by  simple  new¬ 
sroom  notation  rather  than  com¬ 
plicated  formats,  numbers  and 
symbols. 

■  Copy  depth  based  on  H&J  count  for 
precise  copy  fit. 

■  Automatic  interactive  headfitting. 
Automatic  breaking  of  wide  heads 
for  narrow  width  film. 

■  Urgents,  flashes,  bulletins  and  spe¬ 
cially  requested  keywords  flashed 

to  terminal  immediately  as  received. 

■  Terminal  displays  light  face,  bold 
face,  italic,  bold  italic.  Special 
symbols,  TV  Logos,  and  Pi  characters 
are  accessed  by  a  single  keystroke 
and  displayed  intelligibly.  Data 
processing  symbols  not  used. 

■  Copy  manually  or  automatically 
routed  to  page  queues,  typesetting 
equipment,  line  printer,  bureau  and 
library  files. 


CompoHiticMi  Systems,  Inc. 

. .  .software  does  make  a  difference 

570Taxter  Road,  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


On-site  training  program 
offered  for  mailroom  staff 


It  wasn't  very  long  ago  that  training 
programs  for  mailroom  employees  were 
fairly  simple  and  uncomplicated.  Then 
things  started  to  change.  Press  speeds 
kept  going  up  and  up.  Insert  volume  kept 
expanding.  To  meet  this  challenge  of 
ever  increasing  production  flow,  modern 
technology  was  brought  into  the  mail- 
room  in  the  form  of  complex,  highly- 
sophisticated  systems  such  as  today's  in¬ 
serters  that  are  capable  of  inserting,  on¬ 
line,  up  to  40,000  papers  per  hour. 

The  people  who  control  and  operate 
this  equipment  are  no  longer  mere  paper 
shufflers.  They  are  skilled  technicians  in 
their  own  right  who  must  have  intensive 
training  in  makeready,  operation,  and 
maintenance  if  they  are  to  achieve  the 
full  production  built  into  the  systems  for 
which  they  are  responsible. 

Until  now,  the  most  effective  way  to 


Newspaper  inserter  program  permits 
scheduling  training  sessions  at  a  time 
that  best  fits  in  with  plant's  working 
schedule. 


train  people  to  operate  high-speed  insert¬ 
ing  systems  has  been  to  send  a  crew  to 
the  manufacturer's  facility.  There,  in 
week-long  school  sessions,  they  are 
given  comprehensive  training  in  all  as- 


If  you've  considered  an 
Automatic  Stacker 
for  your  mailroom... 


but  always  thousht 
that  a  scxxJ  one  . 
had  to  be 
expensive... 


..and  one  that 
was  inexpensive 
couldn’t  be 
any  good . . . 


then  maybe  you 
should  take  a 
closer  look... 


At  the  NS440  Stacker 
from  EDS-IDAB. 


FOR  A  CLOSER  LOOK,  VISIT  BOOTH  #1525 

AT  THE  ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


9780  N.W.  79th  AVENUE  •  HIALEAH  GARDENS.  FL  33016  •  TELEPHONE  (3051  8234000  •  TELEX  51  9408 


pects  of  inserter  operation. 

While  many  publishers  have  consid¬ 
ered  such  a  factory-school  program  a 
wise  investment,  others  have  preferred 
on-site  training.  When  the  inserter  is  in¬ 
stalled  they  want  factory  personnel  to 
come  in  and  train  the  operators  under 
actual  production  conditions. 

Each  approach  to  operator  training  has 
its  own  unique  advantages,  but  they  both 
share  several  important  disadvantages. 
For  one  thing,  the  training  schedule  can¬ 
not  take  into  account  the  individual 
operator's  learning  speed.  If  he  misses  or 
misunderstands  a  particular  point,  the 
instructor  may  not  be  aware  of  it  due  to 
the  pressure  of  time.  And,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  such  training  programs  cannot 
cope  with  employee  turnover.  Once  a 
crew  is  trained  most  publishers  are,  un¬ 
derstandably,  reluctant  to  send  an  indi¬ 
vidual  replacement  back  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  school.  So,  the  new  operator 
learns  by  osmosis  from  other  operators 
on  the  job. 

The  result,  in  almost  every  instance,  is 
less  skilled  operators  and  reduction  in 
production  efficiency. 

Today,  new  training  techniques  have 
been  developed  that  combine  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  both  factory  instruction  and  on¬ 
site  training,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
making  in-plant  training  of  individual 
operators  a  practical  reality. 

This  new  approach  in  training  is  a 
multi-media,  audio-visual  program  that 
brings  together  modern  graphic  and 
communication  techniques  with  proven 
educational  methods  and  tools  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  education  system  that  can  be 
used  at  anytime,  at  anyplace,  by  anyone. 

This  breakthrough  in  operator  training 
was  pioneered  by  the  Bindery  Systems 
Division  of  Harris  Corporation  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  for  pre-print  inserter  sys¬ 
tems.  Here's  how  it  works. 

The  principal  components  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  a  color/sound  motion  picture,  a 
supporting  instruction  manual,  and  an 
individual  structured  study  course.  The 
object  is  to  provide  a  programmed  learn¬ 
ing  experience  which  will  allow,  and 
guide,  the  potential  operator  to  instruct 
himself. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  cinematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  industrial  training  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Films  can  separate  each  activity 
in  the  viewers  mind,  show  and  explain 
each  point  simultaneously,  achieve  both 
quicker  comprehension  and  retention, 
and  can  be  used  under  a  wide  range  of 
conditions. 

Harris  has  produced  such  a  film  for  the 
MS  Hopper,  component  of  its  newspaper 
inserters,  and  packaged  it  in  kit  form 
with  a  complete  set  of  training  aids  that 
include:  a  Super  8mm  sound/color  movie 
in  a  self-winding  cassette;  a  Super  8mm 
projector  with  a  self-contained  screen 
and  Freeze-Frame  capabilities;  a  study 
(Continiiecl  on  SO) 
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Ymut  cameraman 
.isdcMna  , 
twice  as  mudi 

as  he  dmuld  be  dcMiig. 


Your  cameraman,  working  with  a  Spartan  III  roll 
film  camera,  can  produce  double  the  number  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  he  now  obtains 
from  your  sheet  film  camera. 

He  can  make  two  or  more  fully-processed 
dry  negatives  per  minute  when  the  camera  and 
processor  are  linked  with  an  in-line  film  transport. 

This  productivity  comes  from  the  time-saving 
automation  of  the  Spartan  III.  The  operator 
works  at  the  central  control  panel  outside  the 
darkroom.  He  selects  the  film,  positions  it  in  the 
vacuum  board,  makes  his  exposure  settings,  and 
positions  a  contact  screen  from 


as  148  finished  negative  sizes,  reducing  trim 
waste  to  a  bare  minimum.  Survey  shows  that  most 
plants  using  several  standard  sheet  film  sizes 
lose  up  to  20%  in  excess  trim  as  the  result  of 
varying  job  requirements. 

If  your  need  is  for  greater  output  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  at  lower  cost, 
and  if  you’d  like  to  save  as  much  as  20%  on 
film,  you  should  consider  the  Spartan  III. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  attach  it  to  your 
letterhead  or  business  card,  and  mail  it.  We’ll  send 
full  details  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
without  obligation. 


this  panel.  He  never  touches  the 
film  or  screen. 

Production  increases  drama¬ 
tically.  Operating  costs  go  down. 
Schedules  are  met  without 
premium  overhead  charges. 

Film  savings 
can  amount  to  as 
much  as  20% 

because  the  Spartan  ^ 

III  film  magazine 

holds  four  film  rolls  v 

— ^your  choice  of  dif-  k 

ferent  widths  from  ■  ^ 

6"  to  24"  and  lengths  % 

to  400  feet.  This  lets 

the  operator  select 

from  as  many 


Spartan  III 


It  does  more, 
you  do  less. 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead 
or  business  card  and  mail.) 


cnemco 

pholopioductsco. 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  670,  ANPA-RI 
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LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 


The  New\birk  Times 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 


The  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS  i  rW\t  ^ 

- —  The  Boston 

Herald  American 

Cal  Graphics  ,  LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS  i 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 


The  Indianapolis 
Star  &  News 


Come  join  the  conversation  with  these  and  all  other  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  using  Letterflex  equipment  that  have  converted  to  100%  direct 
printing  so  you,  too,  can  talk  about  the  new  290 A  automatic  photopolymer 
platemaking  system  and  reliability,-  simplicity;  superior  print  quality;  low 


to  speak  the  same  language 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 


The  Atlanta  Journal 
Constitution 


i 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 


The  Baltimore 
News  American 


The  Pittsbui^h  Press 
&  Post-Gazette 


initial  investment;  90  plates  per  hour,-  one-man  operation;  low  plate  cost; 
Letterflex  recycle;  no  incremental  paper  waste  over  stereotype;  24  hour 
service;  and,  especially,  profits  for  1978  and  the  future. 


For  more  information  contact:  R.J.  Camlin.  W.R,  Grace  &  Co.  Letterflex  Systems 
55  Hayden  Avenue,  Lexington,  MA  02173  (617)  861-6600 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Bob  Bell.  Jr.,  Nashville  Banner 
church  news  editor  for  27  years — left  the 
newspaper  at  the  end  of  May  to  pursue  a 
career  in  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Hoi>son — named  circulation 
director  of  the  Des  Moines  Refiister  and 
Tribune . 

James  A.  K(X)i.hoi — elected  controller 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company. 

G.  O.  N  ason,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  newspapers 
since  1973 — retired  but  will  act  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  circulation-related  matters  for 
four  years. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  J.  Burke,  assistant  production 
manager  of  Newsday,  Long  Island — 
named  production  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  production  director  James 
Genovese,  who  is  taking  early  retire¬ 
ment.  Gene  Cordeiro — named  assistant 
production  manager. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  M.  Ross — appointed  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.L) 
Eveninfi  Times.  He  is  a  former  circula¬ 
tion  supervisor  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  succeeds  George  E.  Weavill, 
who  becomes  circulation  consultant  to 
the  Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  Kneeshaw — to  retire  as  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  of  the  Calftary 
(Alta.)  Herald  effective  June  30  after  49 
years  with  the  paper. 

George  Gee,  formerly  a  circulation 
city  supervisor — takes  over  Kneeshaw’s 
position. 

*  * 

John  J.  Curley,  general  manager  and 
bureau  chief  of  the  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Washington — elected  to  a  4-year 
term  as  trustee  of  Dickinson  College. 
Carlisle,  Pa.  Curley  was  graduated  from 
Dickinson  in  I960. 
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Albert  E.  vort  Entress,  vicepresident 
of  circulation  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  will  join  The  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.,  in  July  as  circulatian  direc¬ 
tor  with  responsibility  for  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  This  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  new  position  at  the  Record. 
Von  Entress  began  his  career  at  age 
1 1  as  a  carrier  with  the  Hudson  (N.J.) 
Dispatch  and  subsequently  served  in 
circulation  departments  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  then  joining  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun-Times, 
becoming  vicepresident  and  circula¬ 
tion  director  in  1969. 


Dan  Berger,  formerly  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Los  Angeles  bureau  and 
more  recently  managing  editor.  City 
News  Service,  Los  Angeles — joined  the 
San  Dietio  (Calif.)  Union  as  a  sports  writ¬ 
er.  Other  Union  staff  additions  include: 
WiLi.iAM  SroTHERs,  assistant  city  editor, 
from  the  Toronto  Star',  Larry  Ross, 
copyreader.  from  managing  editor, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Paradise  Valley  News- 
Proftress:  and  Phii.lii>  Torre/.,  editorial 
department  trainee,  recent  graduate. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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MAILERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
40  West  1  5th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011 
_ (212)  675-1555 


John  Durham,  formerly  reporter, 
Houston  Chronicle  and  more  recently 
completing  a  doctorate  at  Stanford 
University — to  general  assignment,  San 
Dief>o  (Calif.)  Tribune.  James  P. 
Ketchum,  from  copy  desk,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Oakland  Press,  to  Tribune  copy 
desk. 


*  ♦  ♦ 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  columnist 
for  the  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate — 
named  a  $5,000  first-prize  winner  of  the 
1977  Media  Awards  for  Advancement  of 
Economic  Understanding.  Livingston 
was  cited  for  a  series  of  articles  analyz¬ 
ing  the  British  economy. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harold  O.  Davis,  treasurer  and  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
Co. — elected  a  vicepresident.  Davis 
joined  the  Blade  as  an  assistant  control¬ 
ler  in  1963. 


*  *  * 

Fred  Foster — appointed  retail  sales 
manager  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Daily  Press.  Carol 
English — named  classified  phone  room 
supervisor.  Foster  has  been  assistant  to 
the  ad  director  for  the  H  era  Id-Time  s- 
Reporter,  Manitowac-Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Allan  G.  Howells — named  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Albuquerque  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  from  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Rafael  (CdWf.)  Independent  Journal. 

♦  ♦  * 

New  management  appointments  and 
advertising  department  realignments  at 
the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal  News  in¬ 
clude: 

Robert  C.  Cawein  and  J.  Michael 
Pi  iGH — named  sales  managers  in  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department. 

Barry  Merrill,  display  advertising 
manager — to  be  responsible  for  all  out¬ 
side  sales  of  classified  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  Sherilene  Pate,  telephone  sales 
manager — to  be  responsible  for  all  Jour¬ 
nal  News  inside  telephone  sales. 

Rich  Rae,  director  of  advertising — to 
assume  national  sales  responsibilities  on 
an  interim  basis. 

*  * 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  Star — awarded 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  by  Butler 
University  in  Indianapolis. 

♦  *  * 

Ross  M.  Hagen,  assistant  public  in¬ 
formation  director  of  the  American  Bar 
Association — appointed  legislative  and 
public  affairs  director  of  the  Illinois 
Credit  Union  League.  Hagen  spent  17 
years  as  a  reporter  for  Associated  Press. 
*  ★  ♦ 

John  Finkler,  Chicago  sales  manager 
of  Branham  Newspapers — elected  vice- 
president.  Finkler  has  been  with  the 
company  10  years. 
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Jerry  V.  Stivers — appointed  C/imf/aw 
Science  Monitor  communications  sys¬ 
tems  manager  with  responsibility  for  the 
wire  room,  facsimile  transmission  and  an 
evaluation  study  of  electronic  editing. 
He  has  been  employed  since  1966  by  The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Bos¬ 
ton  as  a  senior  systems  analyst. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  W.  Rowe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch — named  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  advertising  manager, 
northern  zone. 

tjc  it:  tic 

Robert  F.  Pyper,  retail  advertising 
manager.  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Newspapers — to  newly-created  title,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager-administration; 
Donald  J.  Ross,  assistant  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager — to  newly-created  title,  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager.  Joel  N.  Stark,  assis¬ 
tant  retail  advertising  manager — to 
newly-created  title,  assistant  retail  sales 
manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dean  R.  Spencer,  research  manager 
for  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  since 
July  of  last  year — appointed  director  of 
promotion  and  marketing  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  Spencer  moved  to  Gannett  from 
the  Des  Moines  Refiister  and  Tribune, 
where  he  was  a  research  assistant.  He 
replaces  Thomas  Grifuth,  who  became 
director  of  promotion  for  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


Donald  R.  Boorse,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Perkasie  (Pa.)  News-Herald,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Press  Photographers  Association. 
He  has  been  with  the  News-Herald  12 
years  and  earlier  was  with  the  North 
Penn  Reporter  in  Lansdale.  Boorse  was 
installed  at  a  conference  in  Harrisburg 
during  which  Kevin  Fleming  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News  Journal  was 
named  PPPA  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
Membership  in  the  association  extends 
to  Delaware. 
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Craig  Uffman  (left)  a  senior  at  Broadmoor  High  School  in  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
accepts  the  top  $100  award  from  publisher  Douglas  L.  Manship,  Sr.  In  the  1978 
Liberty  Bell  essay-editorial  contest  sponsored  by  the  Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
and  Morning  Advocate.  The  newspaper  received  over  400  entries  in  the  third 
annual  competition.  Uffman,  who  has  an  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  also  received  a  replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell  to  keep  for  a  year.  Eight 
other  finalists  received  $20  awards,  and  all  had  their  entries  published  in  both 

newspapers. 


WiLi.iAM  E.  Branen,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard 
Press — became  the  first  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  ever  to  be  named  Wisconsin  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Year  for  a  second  time.  His 
newspaper  accumulated  more  points 
than  any  other  in  the  WNA’s  1977  Better 
Newspaper  Contest.  Branen  also  won 
the  title  in  1975. 

W.  F.  McCormick,  retired  publisher  of 
the  Wausau  Daily  Herald  and  former 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
League — received  the  newspaper  as¬ 
sociation’s  Distinguished  Service 
Award . 

*  jjc  * 

E.  Rlssell  Donnei.ly — appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eveninfi  Gazette 
and  will  manage  the  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  newspapers.  An¬ 
drew  C.  Flller,  who  had  directed  that 
department — continues  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  related  promotional  work. 

♦  *  * 

Carmen  Pascuz/.i,  advertising  sales 
staff,  New  Haven  Newspapers — 
recipient  of  Distinguished  Sales  Award 
from  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives 
Club  of  Greater  New  Haven  for  “truly 
outstanding’’  measured  performance. 


Nicola  Marro,  reporter,  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Daily  Herald  for  8  years — designated 
first  investigator  in  Vermont’s  newly- 
formed  antitrust  crime  unit,  part  of  the 
State  Attorney  General’s  office  under 
federal  funding. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

M  iCHAEL  Hull — to  editorial  staff, 
Springfield  Newspapers.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  on  editorial  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Coil  rant,  and,  earlier,  with  now  defunct 
Hartford  Times. 

*  ♦  * 


Pali.  Domoweich  from  the  Midland 
(Te\.)  Reporter-Teleftrain,  where  he  was 
a  sportswriter — to  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  where  he  will  work  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


M  alricf.  S.  SiTTON,  in  charge  of  publi¬ 
cation  sales  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Inc. — named  director  of  the  Soiilli  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune's  newly  formed  classified 
advertising  department.  Classified  was 
previously  a  function  of  the  Tribune's 
advertising  department.  Dale  Weller 
continues  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Nancy  O'Brikn,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Colionhia  (Mo.)  Tribune — named 
editor  of  the  Lake  Sun,  Lake  Ozark.  Mo. 


Steve  Doreson — appointed  an  account 
manager,  headquartered  in  the  U.S. 
Suburban  Press  Inc.  offices  in  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs.  N.J.  Doreson  was  an  ad 
salesman  for  the  National  Observer  the 
past  10  years. 

Edward  G.  Condon — also  appointed  an 
account  manager  in  the  corporate  of¬ 
fices.  Condon,  formerly  with  the  Times 
Mirror  Corporation,  was  most  recently 
U.S.  advertising  representative  for  Edi¬ 
tions  Publisol.  distributor  of  European 
art  magazines. 


Garry  Butcher,  classified  advertising 
account  executive  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman — promoted 
to  real  estate  manager  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


Geenn  McCasland.  formerly  of  the 
staffs  of  the  CamhriJf>e  (Ohio)  Jefferson¬ 
ian  and  the  Wheeling’  (W.  Va.) 
Intellif’encer — named  news  editor  of  the 
Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune. 


David  Lewis,  publisher  of  the  Pilot 
Point  (Tex.)  Post-Siftnal — named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Andre  P.  Desjardins,  accountant  since 
joining  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Newspapers  in  1973 — promoted  to  chief 
accountant.  John  VanLui.ing.  the  news¬ 
papers'  chief  accountant  since  197*1 — 
named  controller.  Providenee  Gravure 
hie.,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co. 


Sharon  Grissom,  former  editor  of  the 
Panola  County  (Tex.)  Post  at 
Carthage — named  editor  of  the  Steel 
Country  (Tex.)  News-Ledfter  in  Dainger- 
field. 


John  K.  Higgins — appointed  editor  in 
chief  of  Green  Markets,  a  McGraw-Hill 
newsletter  covering  the  fertilizer  indus¬ 
try.  Prior  to  joining  McGraw-Hill.  Hig¬ 
gins  was  a  reporter  for  the  Passaie  (N.J.) 
Herald  News. 
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Dwight  E.  Sargent  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  editorial  writer  for 
the  Hearst  Newspapers.  Sargent  has 
been  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  American  for  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years.  He  was  editorial 
director  of  the  Gannett  papers  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  from  1945  to  1958,  then 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  1958  to  1965;  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Fellowships,  1964  to 
1973,  and  subsequently  president  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Center  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  to  1975. 
Sargent  is  a  past  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 

SiE  Steri.ing,  city  editor  of  the 
Weatherford  (Tex.)  Democrat — 
promoted  to  managing  editor  to  succeed 
D(ji.ores  Ha/i.ewood,  resigned. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  Correi  ,  formerly  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News  — named  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dallas  Morninj* 
News  to  succeed  Robert  Harrison,  who 
has  been  elected  vicepresident  of  en¬ 
gineering  and  production  for  the  News. 

*  ♦  * 

Tom  Sander — from  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today  to  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  proof¬ 
reader  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Scott  B.  Hinter.  news  editor  of  the 
Aitken  (S.C.)  Standard — promoted  to 
the  newly-created  position  of  managing 
editor.  He  joined  the  Standard  in  1973  as 
a  sports  writer  and  has  been  news  editor 
since  June,  1976. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Victor  Cohn,  science  and  medical  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washinfiton  Post — 
received  an  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
May  18  as  a  “standard-setter  in  reporting 
and  interpreting  science  to  the  public." 
The  award  was  presented  to  the  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers  during  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
Alumni  Asscxiation  dinner  in  St.  Paul. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  60) 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Staff  changes  at  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram  include:  Gary 
Hengsti.er  to  news  editor,  succeeding 
Mike  Lewis,  named  wire  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  Pat  Geisler — 
promoted  to  assistant  news  editor.  Leon 
RtBiN — named  business  writer,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  Fuller,  who  goes  to  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  as  business 
editor. 

Don  Norris — from  copy  desk  to  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor.  Kurt  Leonard — from 
city  editor  of  Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review,  to 
North  Ridgeville  bureau.  Mark  Dlugoss, 
wire  editor  of  Sandusky  (Ohio) 
Register — to  copy  desk.  Also  joining 
copy  desk,  Kathryn  Buchanan,  Ohio 
State  graduate.  Carol  Her/  Rubin — from 
copy  desk  to  general  assignment. 

Hi  Hi 

Four  promotions  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  include: 

William  Browining,  Jr.  on  the  retail 
staff  since  1%7 — named  an  assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager.  He  is  currently 
advertising  manager  of  a  recently  intro¬ 
duced  “Neighbors”  section  of  the 
Post-Standard  and  retains  that  responsi¬ 
bility. 

David  Kac/orowski — named  assistant 
national  advertising  manager.  He  has 
been  an  account  executive  on  the  na¬ 
tional  staff. 

William  Lovine — promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  classified  advertising  manager. 

Charles  Vella — named  as  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director  for  promotion 
and  research. 

H  Hi  H 

Bob  Bruner,  broadcast  journalist  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  radio  and  television 
stations  WMT— named  1978  winner  of 
the  Jack  Shelley  Award,  established  in 
memory  of  Iowa  State  University  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  Jack  Shelley. 

*  *  9iC 

Kaj  Spencer — named  publisher  of  the 
Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune. 
Spencer  has  been  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Murray  State 
University  (Ky.)  for  four  years  and  has  a 
master’s  in  communications  from  the 
university. 

*  *  * 

John  Irvin — from  staff  engineer  to 
plant  manager  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  the  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Irvin  succeeds  Vern  Firchow,  re¬ 
cently  named  marketing  services  man¬ 
ager. 

H  H  H 

Tom  Palmer — named  editor  of  the 
Haines  City  (Fla.)  Herald,  a  semi-weekly 
serving  northeast  Polk  county.  He  has 
been  with  the  Herald  since  1974. 
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F.  Gerald  Kline — named  director  des¬ 
ignate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication.  He  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  interdepartmental  doctoral  program 
in  mass  communication  and  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  appointment  is  subject 
to  approval  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Board  of  Regents  and  if  approved 
Kline  succeeds  Robert  Jones,  who  has 
resigned  effective  July  1  and  after  20 
years  as  director.  He  returns  to  the 
teaching  faculty. 

H  *  * 

Alvin  E.  Austin,  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks — presented  with 
one  of  the  university’s  highest  honors, 
the  Edgar  G.  Dale  Award  for  outstanding 
teaching  and  service  to  the  university. 

H  H  H 

Gerry  M.  Severson — joined  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding/New  York  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  art  director  from  Conahay  &  Lyon. 


Tom  Reid — named  publisher  of  the 
Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings,  replacing 
Dick  Calkins,  who  moved  to  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Reid  worked  at  Tidings  as  an  ad 
salesman  in  1970;  moving  to  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  and  becoming 
advertising  manager  in  1976;  leaving  to 
become  a  certified  public  accountant. 

H  Hi  H 

Robert  J.  Leeney,  vicepresident  and 
secretary.  Register  Publishing  Co.,  and 
editor.  New  Haven  Register — named  to 
board  of  governors.  University  of  New 
Haven. 

H  H  H 

Frank  Russell,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Central  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. — awarded 
the  University  of  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Alumni  Association’s  certificate  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

H  H  H 

Dan  Biles,  Associated  Press  legisla¬ 
tive  writer  for  the  Kansas  legislature  for 
the  last  four  sessions — named  full  time 
staff  member  of  the  AP  Topeka  bureau. 


Management  changes  at  Berkley-Small 


Berkley-Small,  Inc.  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  the  newspaper  circulation 
supplies,  equipment  and  promotions 
firm,  began  operating  under  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  management  team  June  I. 

Timothy  G.  Fink  is  the  executive  vice- 
president  and  business  manager.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  with  customers  in  the 


midwest  and  mideastem  states.  Donald 
C.  Zorker  is  executive  vicepresident-fi- 
nance  with  responsibility  over  financial 
management  including  the  expanded 
area  of  data  processing  operations. 

Charles  Willisson  has  been  promoted 
to  vicepresident  and  sales  director  with 
primary  CT.phasis  on  sales  development 
and  services  to  customers. 

Robert  A.  Brown  has  been  named 
vicepresid»*nt  of  marketing  services  and 
will  oversee  advertising  and  marketing, 
sales  promotion  and  publications. 

Another  appointment  announced  by 
Robert  C.  Henrich,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  that  of  Johnie  L.  Huey 
to  vicepresident  of  operations  with  office 
management  and  personnel,  supplier  re¬ 
lations,  and  inventory  purchases  as  her 
responsibilities. 


Harte-Hanks  transfers  operating  executives 


Martin  Schoepf 

Craig  H.  Martin  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Journal-News  Company  and  Andy  L. 
Schoepf  has  become  general  manager  of 
the  Independent  Publishing  Company  in 


Anderson,  South  Carolina.  Both  news¬ 
paper  companies  are  part  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 

Martin  moves  to  Hamilton  after  two 
and  one-half  years  at  the  Anderson  pa¬ 
pers,  where  he  was  business  manager 
and  more  recently  general  manager.  In 
his  new  assignment,  he  has  responsibility 
for  operating  functions  of  the  company, 
including  a  daily,  2  weeklies,  2  shoppers 
and  a  pennysaver. 

Schoepf  moves  to  Anderson  from  6 
years  at  the  Harte-Hanks  newspapers  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  His  new  assign¬ 
ment  includes  non-editorial  operations  at 
the  newspapers,  a  shopper,  and  a  real 
estate  guide. 
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All  Advance  in  PlaAewiaking  Heelinolo^ 


One  plus  one  =  thtee! 


One  operator.  Plus  one  incredible  new 
platemaker.  And  you  can  produce  up  to  thtee 
perfect  plates  per  minute . . .  Offset,  DiLitho® 
or  Photopolymer! 

It’s  the  MPE-24  News  Platemaker.  t 
Rutho-Graphics,  a  division  of  Sun  Chemical 
Corporation,  introduces  a  new  level  of 
efficiency  and  dependability  to  your  pre-press 
operations. 

Here’s  why  the  MPE-24  is  unmatched  for 
speed  and  economy: 

•  Up  to  three  plates  per  minute  from  your 
negatives 


•  Single  operator. . .  simple  control  console 

•  Operator  pre-selects  number  of  plates 
required 

•  Precise  registration . . .  eveiy  time 

•  Exceptional  resolution  using  high  level 
vacuum  and  high  intensity  light  source 

•  ROP  color  capabilities 

•  Accommodates  up  to  400  plates  at  a  time 

•  Works  with  standard  plate  emulsions 

•  Total  plate  control  throughout  cycle ...  all 
plate  handling  from  non-emulsion  side 

•  Fast  semi-automatic  him  loading  for  quick 
re-makes,  easy  exposure  sequence  changes 


•  Requires  little  fkwr  space 

The  Rutho-Graphics  MPE-24  News 
Platemaker.  For  today’s  sophisticated 
newspaper,  it  saves  time.  And  money. 

See  it  in  operation  at  Booth  1401  during 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute’s  Production 
Management  Conference  June  3-8  in  St. 
Louis. 


Rutho- 

Graphics 


Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corpi 
P.O.  Box  460 

Pine  Brook,  New  Jersey  07058 
(201)227-3827 


DiLiIho’  IS  a  registered  trademark 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Research  Bureau 
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Technology  in  Europe 

{Continued  from  ptiffe  46i 

The  clerical  staffs  are  not  only  permit¬ 
ted  to  type  advertising  copy  for  OCR 
input,  they  may  also  use  visual  display 
terminals  for  this  purpose. 

The  Dutch  journalists  may  type  their 
own  original  articles  on  VDT  keyboards. 
Before  doing  so  individual  house  agree¬ 
ments  must  be  arrived  at  and  approved 
by  the  workers'  council  of  the  particular 
newspaper  in  question.  It  is  said  in 
Holland — as  it  is  said  in  several  of  the 
other  agreements — that  no  journalist  can 
be  compelled  against  his  will  to  work  on 
a  VDT  keyboard. 

The  technical  staff  handles  all  other 
copy  including  typing  and  coding.  It  op¬ 
erates  the  computers  for  graphical  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  photosetting  machines. 
Similarly  the  line-printers  and  the  OCR 
machines  are  left  to  them  as  is.  of  course, 
the  make-up  of  pages.  As  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  the  Netherlands  pub¬ 
lishers  have  pledged  not  to  dismiss  any 
typographers  as  a  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  technology. 

In  Belgium  no  national  agreement  has 
been  negotiated  yet,  but  several  news¬ 
papers  have  introduced  computer- 
assisted  typesetting. 

The  Belgian  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has.  however,  as  its  point  of 
departure  made  it  clear,  that  direct  input 
from  VDTs  of  editorial  matter  is  not  in¬ 
fringing  on  ordinary  typographical  work, 
nor  is  the  input  of  advertising  manu¬ 
scripts  by  VDT.  Press  agency  messages 
also  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
computer  system  directly  on-line,  no  re¬ 
typing  by  linotypists  or  by  perforator 
personnel  being  required. 

Up  to  now  such  newspapers  that  have 
acquired  new  technology  in  Belgium 
have  made  individual  house  agreements 
as  to  the  scope  and  to  the  union  demarca¬ 
tion  lines  which  shall  be  observed. 

Italy  obtained — thanks  to  government 
mediation — in  June  of  1977  a  national 
agreement  with  the  journalists  and  the 
graphical  unions  regarding  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  technology  in  newspaper 
production. 

Again  it  is  a  "frame  agreement”  which 
leaves  it  to  the  individual  newspaper 
companies  to  negotiate  house  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  the  use  of  the  various 
new  tools.  The  agreement  underlines  the 
obligation  to  make  full  use  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  potential  of  the  new  equipment. 
Also  it  stresses  the  obligation  of  the 
journalists  to  make  use  of  the  new 
methods  not  only  at  editorial  head¬ 
quarters  but  also  at  the  outlying 
peripheral  editorial  offices. 

Our  Italian  colleagues  tell  of  some 
workers  at  a  newspaper  plant  in  Milan 
who  demanded  a  special  "boredom  sup¬ 
plement  fee”  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
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of  work  due  to  the  fact,  that  now  they 
only  had  to  perform  mere  checking 
operations  of  the  performance  of  a  group 
of  photosetting  machines  to  which  one 
worker  too  many  had  been  assigned. 

In  France  the  Paris  publishers  made  an 
agreement  in  the  summer  of  1976  with 
the  graphical  trades  union  embracing 
among  other  things  the  conditions  for  the 
introduction  of  what  is  termed  as  "mod¬ 
ern  equipment.”  In  contrast  to  so  many 
other  national  agreements,  the  Paris  con¬ 
tract  explicitly  talks  about  the  reduction 
of  the  specific  number  of  employes  as  a 
result  of  the  new  technology  and  how  to 
compensate  those  who  are  made  redun¬ 
dant.  Moreover,  this  agreement  is  not 
limited  to  the  production  of  text  and  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  it  also  talks  about  new 
methods  of  engraving,  printing,  photo¬ 
gravure  etc.  In  short,  it  deals  with  all 
departments  which  can  be  rationalized 
by  modern  equipment. 

The  Paris  "concordat”  of  July  1976  is 
a  "frame.”  It  stipulates  that  those  news¬ 
paper  companies  who  want  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  technology  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  negotiate  house  agreements  with 
their  technical  staff's  along  the  lines  of 
the  collective  agreement.  As  the  year 
1977  came  to  an  end — i.e.  one  and  a  half 
year  after  the  agreement  was  signed — no 
newspaper  in  Paris  had  as  yet  introduced 
visual  display  terminals  in  their  editorial 
offices.  Nor  did  they  operate  OCRs. 

The  Internatiomd  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  seems  however  to  be  the 
exception.  This  American-owned  news¬ 
paper  has  recently  overcome  union  resis¬ 
tance  and  succeeded  in  introducing  vis¬ 
ual  display  terminals  not  only  at  its  edito¬ 
rial  offices,  but  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  likewise  now  working  on  VDTs. 

The  French  provincial  press  has  no 
general  agreement  regarding  the  new 
technology — it  is  left  to  the  individual 
newspapers  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  its  personnel.  It  seems  however, 
that  keyboards  of  whatever  type  they 
might  be — perforators.  VDTs  or  electric 
typewriters  with  OCR  readable 
characters — in  the  French  provinces  are 
generally  operated  by  skilled  craftsmen, 
preferably  former  linotypists.  But  it  can 
be  said  that  administrative  personnel — 
mostly  feminine — are  also  working  on 
VDT  keyboards  inputting  classified 
advertisements. 

Several  progressive  French  provincial 
newspapers  with  sophisticated  computer 
systems  have  accepted  that  manu¬ 
scripts — editorial  as  well  as 
advertising — are  retyped  by  skilled 
graphical  workers  before  being  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  computers.  It  has  however 
recently  been  reported  that  VDTs  in 
editorial  departments  are  on  their  way  in 
at  the  offices  ofLe  Proveneal  in  Marseille. 

in  Great  Britain  the  regional  and  local 
press  organized  in  The  Newspaper  Soci¬ 
ety  has  had  and  is  continuing  to  have, 
discussions  at  a  national  level  with  all 


affected  unions  jointly  on  general 
guidelines  for  the  introduction  of  inte¬ 
grated  systems  into  the  provincial  news¬ 
paper  industry.  It  seems  though,  that  the 
skilled  craftsmen’s  unions  are  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  sign  an  agreement  on  the 
new  technology.  Similarly  the  jour¬ 
nalists'  union  has  been  unwilling  to  give 
any  commitment  on  co-operating  with 
the  introduction  of  new  technology.  All 
the  same,  the  Newspaper  Society  has 
given  the  opposing  unions  a  guarantee  of 
no  compulsory  redundancy  if  the  new 
electronic  devices  are  put  into  use. 

Without  waiting  for  results  from  the 
negotiations  on  a  national  level,  several 
newspaper  companies  have  adopted  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  new  technology  and  have 
managed  to  obtain  local  house  agree¬ 
ments.  The  main  principle  underlying 
these  agreements  seem  to  be  that  single 
keyboarding  is  necessary  for  the  efficient 
use  of  the  new  equipment  in  both  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  areas.  Double  work 
must  be  avoided  as  unnecessary. 

Most  provincial  newspapers  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  have  come  this  far  have  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  copy  typed  on  elec¬ 
tric  IBM  typewriters  with  optical  reada¬ 
ble  characters  ready  as  input  to  OCR 
scanners. 

One  large  daily  newspaper  is  success¬ 
fully  inputting  editorial  and  advertising 
matter  through  VDTs  without  further 
keyboarding.  This  is  however  an  unusual 
case  in  England  and  consequently  it  is 
the  subject  of  intense  examination  by  the 
unions.  A  few  other  provincial  daily 
newspapers  are  using  VDTs  to  input  ad¬ 
vertising  only. 

The  "Programme  for  Action”  which 
was  worked  out  jointly  by  six  unions  and 
the  national  press  published  in  Fleet 
Street  and  which  apparently  considered 
all  reasonable  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  was  surprisingly  voted  down  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions  in  London 
with  exception  of  the  journalists.  Since 
then  every  company  has  been  left  to 
make  its  own  agreements  as  they  best 
could. 

The  West  German  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors’  efforts  to  reach  a  joint  agreement 
with  all  three  parties  concerned — clerical 
workers,  journalists  and  craftsmen — 
failed  as  everybody  knows  after  15 
months  of  negotiation.  Although  an 
agreement  finally  was  worked  out  jointly 
by  the  journalists  and  the  typographers 
on  one  side  and  the  employers  on  the 
other  in  January  of  this  year  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  was  turned  down  by 
the  union  members  just  as  in  Fleet  Street 
the  year  before.  In  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  proposals  strikes  were 
called  in  February  and  March  at  many 
important  German  publishing  houses, 
carefully  selected  by  the  graphical  union. 
By  using  the  newspapers  concerned  as 
hostages  it  was  assumed  possible  to 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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DECedit  620. 

ie  newspaper  system 
of  the  1980s 
will  be  at  St.  Louis 
June  3rd. 


I 


A  new  dimension 
in  text  management  is 
coming  to  small  and 
medium  size  newspapers. 
DECedit  620. 

It’s  small  in  size  but 
large  in  scope.  It  can 
handle  up  to  31  different 
editorial,  reporting,  wire 


service  and  classified 
terminals.  And  it  offers 
the  flexibility  and  sophis¬ 
tication  of  much  larger 
systems.  Including  the 
ability  to  custom  design 
the  system  to  the  way  you 
and  your  people  work.  • 
DECedit  620  offers 


all  the  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  advantages  of 
text  management  to  just 
about  any  newspaper. 
Including  yours. 

See  it  at  the  AN  PA 
show.  Or  write  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Continental  Boulevard, 


Merrimack,  N.H.  03054. 
European  Headquarters: 
12,  av.  des  Morgines, 
1213  Petit-Lancy/Geneva. 
In  Canada;  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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News-control 

{Continued  from  pane  20) 

equipment  that  could  tit  all  our  needs  and 
provided  a  vendor  that  was  financially 
stable  so  we  would  not  run  into  support 
problems,”  he  added. 

Upon  installation  of  the  2560  system, 
editorial,  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  experienced  increased 
flexibility  over  the  flow  of  copy. 

“Since  these  departments  release  the 
final  copy  on  the  VOX  directly  to  the 
typesetter,  the  proofreading  step  is 
eliminated,  along  with  decision  making 
in  the  composing  room.”  Wellman  said. 
”What  the  person  puts  into  the  system  is 
what  comes  out.” 

Managing  editor  Richard  Conway,  a 
40-year  veteran  of  the  profession,  with 
time  out  only  to  serve  in  the  Pacific  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  said  the  copy  process¬ 
ing  system  is  a  boost  for  professionalism. 

“Each  reporter  and  editor  knows  that 
he  or  she  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
way  the  copy  will  appear  in  print  and  this 
added  responsibility  has  increased  the 
sense  of  professionalism  immensely,” 
Conway  said.  “Each  reporter  is  now 
more  conscientious  of  his  work. 

“It  also  gives  me  more  control  over 
the  copy  and  at  any  time  1  can  call  any 
reporter's  copy  or  anything  else  onto  my 
screen  and  if  I  see  something  very  wrong 
we  can  clear  it  up  right  away.  I  can  fol¬ 
low  up,  working  with  reporters  who 
seem  to  be  a  need  of  suggestions  and 
advice.” 

A  typical  early  problem  was  the  fear  of 
typewriters  being  eliminated.  But  Con¬ 
way  said  “this  fear  did  not  materialize.” 
His  strongest  feeling  was  the  VDTs  are  a 
huge  improvement  in  virtually  every  way 
over  the  old  “typewriter”  system. 

Within  a  week  almost  every  reporter, 
including  some  veterans,  who  at  first 
voiced  doubts,  were  typing  their  stories 
directly  onto  the  terminals.  “And  1  don't 
hear  any  complaints  at  all  about  missing 
cutting  and  pasting  and  the  mish-mash 
that  goes  along  with  that.  I  think  the 
Herald  staff  did  a  remarkable  job 
converting — with  no  big  problems. 

The  23-member  staff  of  the  newsroom 
underwent  a  two-day  training  session 
and  within  days  after  that  became  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  equipment's  use. 

“In  less  than  a  week  I  was  familiarized 
with  the  system,  although  I  think  it  will 
be  sometime  before  we  realize  the  full 
capabilities.”  said  reporter  Kathy  Tullai. 
“It  is  very  versatile." 

According  to  Conway,  the  paper  is 
able  to  process  copy  at  least  30  minutes 
later  and  still  make  deadlines,  resulting 
in  fresher  news. 

“Let's  say  for  example  that  deadline 
time  is  ten  minutes  away  and  I  see  some¬ 
thing  on  the  summary  we  should  print.” 
he  said.  “Before,  that  would  have  been 
64 


impossible  because  a  lead  time  of  at  least 
30  minutes  was  required  from  the  time 
we  pulled  the  copy  off  the  teletype  be¬ 
cause  it  had  to  be  manually  edited,  set 
and  proofread.” 

In  the  gathering  and  preparation  of 
newscopy,  the  1720  and  1740  editing 
terminals,  increased  accessibility  to  wire 
copy  and  allowed  later  copy  deadlines. 

Each  terminal  in  the  newsroom  has 
two  connections  for  AP  and  UPl  high 
speed  wires.  Of  those  two,  16  wire  in¬ 
dexes  for  national,  international,  local  fi¬ 
nancial  and  syndicated  columns  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  each  terminal. 

Gilbert  explained  that  when  the  news¬ 
room  used  low  speed  teletypes,  wire  ser¬ 
vice  copy  output  at  a  rate  of  only  66 
lines-per-minute,  compared  with  over 
1,000  lines-per-minute  on  high  speed 
wires. 

“Now  we  receive  the  copy  as  soon  as 
the  wire  services  put  it  out.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “By  entering  a  simple  command 
I  can  access  any  of  the  16  indexes  to  see 
what  is  coming  over,  and  then  with 
another  command,  1  can  instantly  call  up 
the  story.” 

Gilbert  explained  that  this  feature  in¬ 
creased  accessibility  to  copy.  “We  have 
the  capability  to  review  everything  that 
is  coming  over  the  wires  instead  of  tear¬ 
ing  pieces  off  the  teletypes  graph  by 
graph.” 

Gilbert  added  that  the  equipment's 
capability  to  set  headlines  resulted  in 
later  deadlines,  along  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  repetitive  mark-up  steps. 

“Now  1  only  need  seven  minutes  lead 
time,”  he  explained.  “The  story  comes 
up  on  the  tube,  1  edit  it  on  the  screen  and 
automatically  assign  mark-up  commands 
from  the  150  formats  we  programmed 
into  the  system.  Erom  there  the  copy  can 
be  sent  directly  to  the  typesetter  and 
made  print-ready  with  time  to  spare.” 

By  typing  a  simple  command  using  the 
1740  advanced  editing  terminal,  a  54-line 
dual  column  display  can  be  accessed, 
displaying  two  wire  service  indexes 
simultaneously  allowing  the  editor  to 
compare  the  best  and  freshest  graphs 
from  each  service. 

“The  selection  is  tremendous,”  Gil¬ 
bert  said.  “Literally  at  my  fingertips  I 
have  instant  access  to  all  wire  service 
copy,  and  can  compare  and  contrast  dif¬ 
ferent  wires  for  the  same  stories  and 
select  the  best  from  each." 

Once  the  editor  of  copy  from  any  of 
the  paper's  copy  producing  departments 
is  satisfied  that  the  copy  on  the  screen  is 
acceptable  to  appear  in  print,  a  command 
is  entered  that  sends  the  copy  directly  to 
the  computers  which  Justify  and  hyphe¬ 
nate  the  copy,  sending  it  to  the  7450 
typesetters  to  be  set. 

“Until  his  equipment  came  along,  our 
computer  output  punched  tape  that  had 
to  be  manually  entered  into  the  Photon 
for  typesetting,”  said  Jim  Urso,  compos¬ 
ing  room  machinist.  “And  when  we 


wanted  to  change  the  copy  face,  let’s  say 
from  one  type  face  to  another,  we  had  to 
remove  one  drum  and  put  the  other  in  to 
change  the  type  face. 

“Now,  however,  the  computer  does  it 
all,"  he  continued.  “And  it  has  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  put  four  column  widths  at  a  time 
for  pasting  up  instead  of  the  single  col¬ 
umn.” 

The  7450,  while  outputting  at  1,000 
lines-per-minute,  compared  to  100  using 
the  Photon,  also  provides  us  with  a  wide 
variety  of  19  type  faces,  plus  full  con¬ 
densing.  extended  and  obliquing. 

The  conversion  from  a  manual  system 
to  1720  VDT's  to  record  all  classified 
advertising  took  operators  there  only 
two  days,  and  the  differences — a  faster 
system  with  cleaner  looking  pages — 
were  realized  immediately. 

Classified  advertising  manager 
Richard  Nadolny  said  that  before  the 
terminals  were  installed  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  operators  took  classifieds  over  the 
telephone,  then  typed  the  ad  onto  a 
four-part  form.  That  form  was  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  composing  room  where 
operators  punched  the  information  onto 
perforated  tape.  After  the  ads  were  set, 
corrections  were  made  and  the  classified 
ads  were  pasted  into  the  page  mechani¬ 
cals. 

Classified  ad  takers  now  type  the  ad 
onto  the  display  screen  as  the  customer 
dictates  over  the  phone.  The  ad  is  then 
read  back  from  the  display  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  verification.  An  error-free 
copy  is  then  typeset  and  made 
production-ready. 

Ads  for  both  display  and  classified 
with  multiple  running  dates  are  retained 
on  disc,  production-ready  for  the  next 
day.  If  an  ad  is  to  be  killed,  an  operator 
can  delete  it  from  the  disc. 

“We  have  more  control  over  what  is 
printed,  and  as  a  result  we  don't  run  ads 
when  we  shouldn't  anymore,  and  pages 
are  almost  error-free,”  Nadolny  said. 

Training  the  ad  takers  in  classified 
consisted  of  a  single  three  hour  session. 
Two  days  after  that  the  entire  operation 
was  on-line. 

“The  operators  had  no  problem  adjust¬ 
ing  and  enjoy  their  work  more  because  of 
the  increased  responsibility,”  he  said. 
“They  know  that  the  copy  they  verify  on 
the  screen  is  the  copy  that  will  be 
printed. 

“Most  important  to  the  success  of 
such  a  venture — or  adventure — are  of 
course,  the  attitudes  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  who  will  be  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  daily  basis,”  Brown  summed 
up.  At  the  Herald,  we  had  these  essential 
elements  necessary  to  make  it  a 
success.” 

^  * 

David  G.  Peterson  has  been  named, 
president  of  C-E  Bauer,  an  operating  unit 
of  Combustion  Engineering.  He  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  parent  company  for  30 
years. 
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■  TMS41  . 
The  text 

management  system 
'  of  the  1980s 
,  will  be  at  St  Louis 
June  3rd. 


In  an  age  where 
events  happen  faster 
than  you  can  report 
them,  Digital  presents  the 
system  that  can  keep  up 
with  tomorrow. 

TMS-11.  Version  5. 
TMS-ll  offers  a  new 
standard  of  power  and 
flexibility  with  features 
that  are  anything  but 


standard.  Including  a 
sophisticated  terminal 
command  syntax.  Auto¬ 
matic  data  management. 
Remote  diagnostics.  And 
complete  news  story 
header  capability. 

TMS-11  also  offers 
the  power  to  handle  more 
than  250  video  terminals 
on  line,  covering  all  edit¬ 


ing,  reporting,  classified  ' 
advertising  and  wire 
service  functions. 

TMS-11.  It’s  the  last 
word  in  text  management. 
From  the  first  name  in 
computerized  newspaper 
systems.  See  it  at  the 
AN  PA  show.  Or  write  j 
Digital  Equipment  Cor-  I 
poration.  Continental 


Boulevard,  Merrimack, 
N.H.  03054.  European 
headquarters:  12,  av. 
des  Morgines,  1213  Petit- 
Lancy/Geneva.  In  Canada: 
Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 
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Photo  by  Tom  Reese 


TWO  COLLEGE  PHOTO  EDITORS  hove  been  named  reci¬ 
pients  of  this  year's  Joseph  Ehrenreich-National  Press 
Photographers  Association  scholarships. 

Sean  Brady,  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Riverside,  and  Tom  Reese,  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia,  were  selected  for  the  annual  $500 
scholarships  on  the  basis  of  their  photo  editing  examples 
and  photographs. 

Reese,  who  as  a  high  school  student  in  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
won  photography  awards  from  Quill  and  Scroll  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  finishing  a 
term  as  photo  editor  of  Missouri's  student  newspaper, 
Maneater. 

Brady,  now  photo  editor  of  the  UCR  Highlander,  at¬ 
tended  Missouri  his  freshman  year  in  1975,  and  also 


Photo  by  Seam  Brady 


served  as  Maneater's  photo  editor.  The  two  students,  how¬ 
ever,  have  never  met. 

The  selection  was  made  on  demonstrated  potential  in 
photojournalism,  either  as  photographers  or  as  picture 
editors,  academic  standing,  financial  need  and  extra¬ 
curricular  journalism  activities. 

The  Scholarship  grants  were  provided  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Ehrenreich  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband,  Joseph.  He  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries  and  instrumental  in 
importing  and  marketing  the  Nikon  camera  in  the  United 
States. 

Judges  included:  Bryan  Moss,  a  picture  editor  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  David  Repp,  a  freelance  photo- 
journalist;  and  Will  Counts,  a  professor  of  photojournalism 
at  Indiana  University. 


Manufacturers  of  ' 

letterpress,  web-offset  and 
Di-Litho  news  inks.  Bulk  deliveries 
of  color  and  black,  In  totes,  drums 
and  pails.  Prompt  service  with  J 
our  own  insulated,  heated  / 
^  tank  trucks. 


VT72/t. 

The  editorial  terminal 
of  the  1980s 
will  be  at  St.  Louis 
June  3rd. 


1f  you  were  to  design 
the  editorial  terminal  of 
the  future,  it  would  look 
like  the  \/T72/t.  Sleek. 
Functional.  Human  engi¬ 
neered  from  keyboard  to 
built-in  microcomputer. 

The  \/T72/t  is  very 
simply  the  most  advanced 
terminal  of  its  kind.  With 


features  like  an  interactive 
depth  estimator.  Com¬ 
mand  highlighter.  And  a 
forms  capability  for  story 
header  information.  Plus 
32  user-definable  keys 
that  let  you  perform  the 
most  complicated  editing 
functions  at  the, touch 
of  a  button. 


The  \/T72/t  has  been 
designed  to  help  you  do 
hours  of  cutting  and  past¬ 
ing  in  seconds.Jn  short, 
it  is  the  closest  thing  yet 
to  the  perfect  editorial  ter¬ 
minal.  See  it  at  the  AN  PA 
show.  Or  write  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Continental  Boulevard, 


Merrimack,  N.H.  03054. 
European  headquarters: 
12,  av,  deS  Morgines, 
1213  Petit-Lancy/Geneva. 
In  Canada:  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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Newsprint  report 

(Continued  from  pa}>e  2fi) 

have  we  solved  cost,  sponsorship,  site, 
or  production  questions.  Cooperation 
has  been  tentatively  offered  by  entities  in 
Australia  and  some  other  areas  where 
kenaf  can  be  grown  for  seed.  However,  it 
may  take  one  or  two  years  just  to  grow  in 
enough  seed  for  any  large-scale  test — if 
one  is  decided  upon. 

At  this  point,  1  can  provide  you  with 
little  additional  information.  We  expect 
to  see  our  100-ton-test  kenaf  grown, 
manufactured  into  newsprint  and  exten¬ 
sively  tested  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Next  year,  the  results  of  this  test  should 
be  available  and  perhaps  plans  for  a 
larger  scale  test  will  have  advanced. 

On  another  topic.  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  is  forecast  to  reach  12.5  million 
tons  in  1985.  The  forecast  is  the  latest  of 
Dr.  Jon  Udell,  AN  PA  economics  consul¬ 
tant  and  Irwin  Maier  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  Udell's  latest 
study  for  AN  PA:  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption,  using  a  30-pound  basis  weight, 
reached  a  record  l().235,(KK)  tons  in  1977. 
Newsprint  usage  has  increased  1 1.6  per¬ 
cent  the  last  two  years.  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion  (adjusted  for  the  effect  of  strikes 
against  newspapers)  rose  1 1  percent  in 
the  1966-1975  decade  and  18.6  percent 
during  the  I%7-I977  period. 

As  in  prior  10-year  periods,  daily 
newspapers  in  towns  and  cities  of  less 
than  100,000  population  experienced  the 
greatest  growth.  In  1976,  these  news¬ 
papers  used  almost  two  million  tons  of 
newsprint,  up  53  percent  from  10  years 
earlier. 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  South  ex¬ 
panded  more  rapidly  than  those  of  any 
other  region,  increasing  their  newsprint 
consumption  by  26  percent  during  the 
1966-1976  period. 

U.S.  producers  increased  their  supply 
of  newsprint  to  the  nation’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  by  44  percent  during  the  1966- 
1976  period.  Their  share  of  this  market 
rose  from  28  to  about  39  percent.  Cana¬ 
da’s  share  of  the  U.S.  daily  newspaper 
newsprint  market  declined  from  69  per¬ 
cent  in  1966  to  60  percent  in  1976. 

Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  U.S. 
newspapers  is  again  rising  after  a  two- 
year  (1975-76)  decline.  The  aging  young 
adult  population  and  newspapers'  efforts 
to  stimulate  readership  should  result  in  a 
continued  advance  of  circulation  and 
newsprint  consumption  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  $11.1  billion  in  daily  newspaper 
advertising  in  1977  was  436  percent  more 
than  the  corresponding  expenditures  of 
1950.  Newspapers’  share  of  advertising 
revenues  has  remained  fairly  stable  since 
1963.  The  continued  growth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  should  contribute  significantly 
to  future  newsprint  consumption. 


The  growth  of  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption.  relative  to  U.S.  economic 
growth,  has  accelerated  in  the  I970’s. 
From  1970  through  1977,  newsprint 
usage  expanded  0.8  percent  for  every 
one  percent  of  growth  in  the  real  Gross 
National  Product. 

Regression  analyses  of  newsprint  con¬ 


sumption  can  explain  up  to  99  percent  of 
all  variations  in  U.S.  consumption  since 
1950.  The  regression  equations  provide 
projections  for  1985  ranging  from  12.3  to 
13.2  million  tons. 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  reach  11.2  million  tons  in  1980 
and  12.5  million  tons  in  1985. 


Distributed  processing  system 
handies  subscriber  inquiries 


St.  Petershurf’  (Fla.)  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  have  responded  to  dramatic  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation  and  the  attendant 
need  for  more  efficient  means  of  handling 
subscriber  inquiries  by  implementing 
a  distributed  data  processing  system 
from  Raytheon  Data  Systems. 

The  papers  are  now  able  to  reply  to  all 
subscriber  inquiries  almost  instantly. 
Previous  to  the  installation  of  the  PTS/ 
1200  system,  some  80  percent  of  sub¬ 
scriber  service  actions  were  processed 
manually,  a  method  which  could  not 
keep  pace  with  a  continuing  circulation 
increase  for  the  two  papers  of  over  300 
percent  since  the  early  I960’s. 

In  order  to  implement  the  immediate 
response  system  the  newspaper  used 
systems  software,  in  which  PTS/1200 
macro  routines  converted  batch-oriented 
IBM  2780  protocol  supported  by  the 
newspaper’s  Honeywell  computer  to  an 
on-line  interactive  inquiry  system  similar 
to  3270-type  device  operations. 

“In  effect,  we  took  a  batch  protocol 
and  made  it  interactive.  Each  subscriber 
inquiry  is  sent  from  a  terminal  to  the  host 
computer  as  if  it  were  an  individual 
transaction,  but  with  the  batch  message 
boundaries  of  IBM  2780  protocols,”  ex¬ 
plained  data  processing  manager  Curt 
Von  Kaenel. 

The  automated  subscription  system 
now  in  use  at  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  includes  an  RDS  PTS/1200  terminal- 
oriented,  multiprogramming  system  which 
supports  12  PTS- 100  downline  interactive 
VDT  terminals.  All  subscriber  services 
processing  is  handled  by  local  PTS/1200 
processor.  At  the  end  of  each  business 
day,  data  related  to  internal  billing  and 
other  business  functions  is  batched  and 
transmitted  to  the  company’s  mainframe. 

The  PTS- 100  terminals  replaced  10 
terminals  connected  to  the  company’s 
mainframe  computer  system,  a  Hon¬ 
eywell  2050.  The  previous  system  was 
used  to  handle  only  pay-by-mail  sub¬ 
scriptions,  which  constituted  only  20 
percent  of  the  subscription  business.  The 
bulk  of  the  subscribers  pay  carriers  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

According  to  Von  Kaenel,  “The  two 
major  improvements  in  subscriber  ser¬ 
vice  which  were  immediately  apparent  to 
us  when  the  system  went  on-line  were 
the  ability  to  maintain  comprehensive, 
accurate  and  up-to-date  subscriber  rec¬ 
ords  for  pay-by-mail  subscribers  and  the 


TWO  IMPROVEMENTS  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  since  im¬ 
plementing  Raytheon  PTS/1200  intelli¬ 
gent  terminal  systems  for  its  automated 
subscription  system.  The  company  has 
been  able  to  maintain  comprehensive, 
accurate  and  up-to-date  subscriber 
records  for  pay-by-mail  subscribers  and 
can  service  subscribers  more  quickly. 

capability  to  service  subscribers  served 
by  carriers." 

The  Times  began  a  feasibility  study 
two  years  ago  to  locate  a  system  that 
could  be  programmed  to  handle  all  sub¬ 
scriber  inquiries. 

“We  had  basic  reasons  for  the  system 
selected,”  Von  Kaenel  said.  “We  had  a 
high  confidence  level  in  equipment  and 
service,  and  they  offered  a  cost-efficient 
system.” 

“More  importantly,”  he  added,  “they 
committed  themselves  to  interfacing 
with  our  Honeywell,  which  turned  out  to 
be  our  biggest  problem  in  locating  a  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Today  the  Times  Publishing  Company 
is  able  to  handle  all  subscriber  inquiries, 
each  in  a  matter  of  seconds  while  the 
customer  waits  on  the  telephone  to  ver¬ 
ify  that  the  correct  change  was  made. 

Files  containing  basic  pay-by-mail 
subscriber  index  information  for  each 
customer  are  stored  on  the  local  PTS/ 
1200  processing  site,  and  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  to  any  of  the  12  PTS/ 100  terminals. 
Von  Kaenel  explained  that  two  benefits 
were  immediately  realized  when  the 
Raytheon  system  was  installed. 

“First,”  he  said,  “all  pay-by-mail  sub¬ 
scriber  files  are  now  on-line  and  can  be 
immediately  accessed  to  record  changes, 
and  secondly,  the  system  is  equipped 
with  a  routing  search  formerly  done  by 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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CPMS-11 

■  ■  The  classified 
pagination  system 

of  the  1980s 
will  be  at  St.  Louis 
June  3rd. 


Presenting  inter- 
active;  classified  page 
make-up  in  a  class  by 
itself.  CPMS-11. 

It’s  built  on  five  years 
of  research  in  computer 
oriented  pagination.  And 
based  on  Digital  PDP-11 
technology,  CPMS-11  lets 


vard,  Merrimack,  N.H. 
03054.  European  head¬ 
quarters:  12,  av.  des  Mor- 
gines,  1213  Petit-Lancy/ 
Geneva.  In  Canada:  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada,  Ltd 


you  prepare  and  position 
display,  graded  and  agate 
ads  with  a  minimum 
of  paste-up.  It  lets  you 
access  standard  house 
or  filler  ads  instantly.  It  lets 
you  file  completed  pages 
for  review  or  send  them 
to  the  specified  photo-  * 
composition  devices. 


In  short,  CPMS-11 
brings  computer  speed, 
accuracy  and  efficiency 
to  classified  ad  page 
make-up.  And  the  result 
is  the  state  of  the  art. 

See  it  for  yourself  at 
the  AN  PA  show.  Or  write 
Digital  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Continental  Boule¬ 
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EV  vans  designed 
for  urban  use 

The  new  business  division  of  Gould 
Inc.,  of  Rolling  Meadows,  111.,  has  plans 
to  unveil  two  electric  vehicle  (EV)  vans 
by  September  I,  1978.  The  vehicles  will 
be  on  display  for  the  first  time  at  a  public 
show  at  the  1978  EV  Expo  II  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

The  vans  will  be  powered  by  an  im¬ 
proved  lead-acid  battery,  said  John 
McClung,  manager  EV's  for  Gould,  and 
are  intended  for  short-range  urban  use. 
One  van  will  be  designed  as  a  typical 
service/delivery  vehicle  and  the  second 
will  seat  up  to  12  passengers  for  van¬ 
pooling  and  other  people-moving 
applications. 

Both  of  the  Gould  vehicles  will  be 
converted  Ford  E  250  vans,  rebuilt  by 
Gould  and  McKee  Engineering.  The 
vans  will  reach  a  top  speed  of  55  mph  and 
will  be  able  to  maintain  that  speed  for 
five  minutes.  Acceleration  time  from  a 
standing  start  to  30  mph  will  be  12  sec¬ 
onds,  and  total  range  is  40  to  50  miles. 
Improved  battery  life  will  enable  the  van 
to  retain  759?  of  its  range  and  all  of  its 
acceleration  power  after  12  months  of 
use.  or  9,400  miles.  And  when  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  discharged  809? — a  deep 
discharge — it  can  be  completely  re¬ 
charged  in  10  hours. 


The  battery  that  will  be  used  in  the 
vans  has  a  refined  battery  grid  design. 
The  2,200  lb  battery  assembly  delivers  96 
volts  or  13  watt-hours  per  pound.  The 
battery  cells  are  mounted  on  a  tray  that 
fits  inside  the  van  frame,  under  the  pas¬ 
senger  compartment  floor.  This  insures 
stable  weight  distribution  and  passenger 
safety. 

McClung  said,  “With  a  payload  of 
1,000  to  1.500  lb,  the  van  is  an  optimum 
size  to  satisfy  many  light  commercial 
needs."  The  company  expects  that  life 
cycle  costs  will  be  competitive  with 
internal  combustion  vehicles. 

The  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Re¬ 
search,  Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1976,  appropriates  $160  million 
over  8  years  to  fund  research  efforts  and 
the  demonstration  of  10,000  Evs.  DOE  is 
coordinating  activities  designed  to 
evaluate  EV  commercial  feasibility. 

The  first  phase  of  the  demonstration, 
involving  200  to  400  vehicles  in  fiscal 
1978,  is  intended  to  spur  interest  in  EVs 
via  financial  incentives  that  will  offset 
some  of  the  risks  for  users. 

Under  the  demonstration  plan,  DOE 
will  select  several  site  operators- 
maintenance/service  centers  and  in  some 
cases,  dealerships  that  will  sell  or  lease 
EVs  to  users.  A  company  that  wishes  to 
use  a  fleet  of  EVs  itself  may  also  be  a  site 
operator! 
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. . .  tracks  and  trucks,  turn¬ 
tables  and  transfer  tables 
for  standard  newsprint 
rolls  . . .  also  custom-engi¬ 
neered  equipment  and  full 
service  on  replacement 
parts  for  any  rollhandling 
system.  Write  for  brochure 
on  newsprint  handling 
equipment. 


CAST  IRON 
TURNTABLES 


TYPE  "S"  TRUCK 


TRANSFER  TABLE 


CAST  IRON 
CROSSOVER 


*  12  GAUGE 

TRACK  SWn'CH 


Suppliers  to  major  press  manufacturers 

CAPITAL  ELEVATOR  SALES,  INC 

424  W.  Town  St.,  Box  89,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216  •  614-228-6948 
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Misleading  headline 
costs  paper  $10,000 

A  newspaper  may  be  forced  to  pay 
damages  for  a  misleading  headline  on  an 
accurate  news  story  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  not  to  accept 
for  review  a  $10,000  damages  judgment 
against  the  New  Orleans  States-ltem. 

Joel  I.  Forrest,  an  electrical  engineer 
was  hired  by  a  state-paid  private  ar¬ 
chitect  to  prepare  plans  for  an  audio¬ 
visual  system  for  the  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Baton  Rouge.  In  a 
letter  to  Forrest,  however,  state  officials 
said  they  liked  the  plans,  but  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  nature  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  seemed  to  favor  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  as  bidders  on  a  contract. 

Bill  Lynch,  capital  correspondent  for 
the  States-ltem,  working  from  the  letter, 
wrote  a  story  explaining  the  concern  of 
the  state  officials.  The  story  was  head¬ 
lined  “Bid  Specs  Reported  ‘Rigged.’  ’’ 
Lynch  had  been  unaware,  however,  that 
state  officials  had  approved  Forrest’s 
specifications  despite  the  letter. 

Forrest  sued  for  libel,  saying  the  head¬ 
line  had  injured  his  reputation.  In  1976, 
Judge  Daniel  W.  LeBlanc  found  the  arti¬ 
cle  accurate  but  the  headline  false  and 
erroneous  and  ruled  that  Forrest  was  not 
a  “public  figure,"  as  the  newspaper’s 
defense  had  tried  to  establish,  arguing 
that  he  was  working  on  a  state  project. 

Subsequently,  the  Louisiana  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  LeBlanc’s  $10,000  libel 
judgment.  Judge  C.  Lenton  Sartain,  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  three-judge  panel,  said  use  of 
the  word  “rigged”  made  Forrest’s 
specifications  seem  fraudulent,  and  ruled 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  accompanying 
article  could  not  cure  the  headline’s  im¬ 
plications. 


Subscriber  system 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


the  host  computer,  which  matches  the 
file  to  the  circulation  route.” 

Von  Kaenel  explained  that  the  routing 
search  is  necessary  in  the  paper’s  opera¬ 
tions  to  expedite  the  accurate  delivery  of 
the  paper  to  the  subscribers  doorstep. 

“Now,”  Von  Kaenel  said,  “each  time 
a  customer  wants  service,  such  as  re¬ 
newals,  or  putting  the  paper  on  hold  for 
awhile,  the  change  is  immediately  re¬ 
corded  for  timely  action  by  the  circulation 
manager  and  carrier.” 

An  additional  reason  for  using  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  its  expandability.  With  the  current 
population  boom  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast  is 
experiencing.  Von  Kaenel  expects  circu¬ 
lation  to  continue  increasing,  and  he  re¬ 
quired  a  system  that  could  meet  those 
future  needs. 

“We  could  handle  over  300  more  calls 
daily  for  subscription  changes  now,”  he 
said. 
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CMS-11 

The  classified 
.  management  system 

of  the  1980s  ’ 
wilhbeatStLouis 
June  3rd. 


Tomorrow’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  will  look  a  lot  differ¬ 
ent  from  today’s.  Because 
with  CMS-11,  it  will  func¬ 
tion  differently. 

Instead  of  spending 
more  time  taking  ads, 
CMS-11  will  save  time. 


giving  your  people  more 
time  to  sell.  After  the  ads 
are  entered,  CMS-11  auto¬ 
matically  checks  them 
for  errors,  prices  them, 
routes  them,  checks 
customer  credit,  all  at 
computer  speed. 

What’s  more,  it  will 
do  all  this  for  up  to  96 


users  simultaneously. 

Automated  classified 
advertising  management 
is  the  way  of  the  future. 
This  is  what  CMS-11 
offers  today. 

See  it  at  the  AN  PA 
show.  Or  write  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Continental  Boulevard, 


Merrimack,  N.H.  03054. 
European  headquarters: 
12,  av.  des  Morgines", 
1213  Petit-Lancy/Geneva. 
In  Canada:  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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‘Super’  system 

(Continued  from  page  32} 


the  same  time,  two  staff  people  were 
added  to  editorial,  which  conforms  to  a 
management  objective  of  publishing  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  exchange 
of  old  to  new  methods  is  the  tenure  of 
Sun-Journal  employees.  It  is  clearly  ap¬ 
parent  that  these  people  like  their  Jobs 
and  since  there  is  no  forced  retirement 
program,  the  company  benefits  from 
many  long-term  employees. 

One  worker  has  compiled  a  55-year 
record,  while  four  more  recently  passed 


the  half-century  mark.  And  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  husband-wife  and 
mother-daughter  combinations  among 
the  230  employees. 

Meanwhile,  cognizant  that  the  future 
rests  with  newly-infused  minds,  the 
dailies  are  enthusiastic  participants  in 
Northeastern  University’s  intern  pro¬ 
gram.  Journalism  students  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  university  work  on  a  co-op  basis, 
spending  three  months  on  the  Job  and 
then  returning  to  the  classroom  for  the 
same  time  period.  Several  graduates  of 
the  program  have  been  kept  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis. 

While  some  newspapers  feel  they  must 
have  a  back-up  system,  Lewiston  oper¬ 
ates  confidently  without  one.  Should  a 


problem  arise,  Foster  explains,  “It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  calling  the  service 
consultation  number  for  help.  In  a  year’s 
time  it  only  happened  once  (in  a  thun¬ 
derstorm)  and  we  were  back  in  operation 
in  an  hour  through  instructions  given  by 
phone.’’ 

Nevertheless,  the  plant  devised  its 
own  back-up  procedures  should  a  more 
serious  incident  befall  the  system.  A 
cable  is  available  which  connects  the 
OCR  scanner  to  the  off-line  Unified 
Composer  and  then  to  the  phototypeset¬ 
ter.  Five  tape  punchers  also  were  kept 
for  back-up  purposes. 

Further  plans  call  for  installation  of  a 
second  UTS,  which  will  allow  for  more 
terminals,  additional  storage,  two  addi¬ 
tional  wire  ports,  and  of  course,  a  back¬ 
up. 

Foster  expresses  virtually  total  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  introduction  of  “the 
tube”  into  the  news  room.  “These 
people  practically  fight  for  a  terminal. 
Once  you’ve  tasted  this  technology, 
everything  else  is  second  rate.” 

The  1970s  will  go  into  the  annals  of  the 
Lewiston  newspapers  as  the  years  which 
ushered  in  phototypesetting,  OCR  scan¬ 
ning,  computerization,  VDT  keyboard¬ 
ing,  and  finally  put  them  together  to  form 
a  system.  There  is  talk  of  other  changes, 
hut  the  main  transition  has  occurred  and 
these  downeasters  have  mastered  the 
state  of  the  art. 

Developer  sells 
weekly  paper 

The  Beverly  Hills  Inquirer,  a  3,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  serving 
the  community  of  Beverly  Hills  in  West 
Central  Florida,  has  been  purchased  by 
Citrus  Publishing,  Inc.,  of  Inverness, 
Florida. 

The  11-year-old  Inquirer  was  founded 
by  the  late  Sam  Kellner,  developer  of  the 
rapidly  growing  6,000  population  com¬ 
munity.  Murray  Kellner,  vicepresident 
and  directing  officer  of  Rolling  Oaks 
Corp.,  the  Beverly  Hills  development 
company  and  owners  of  the  Inquirer,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  at  an  undisclosed  price. 

Citrus  Publishing’s  president,  David  S. 
Arthurs,  has  announced  the  promotion 
of  Linda  Jones  from  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Simcoast  Sentinel  at  Crystal 
River  to  manager  of  the  Inquirer. 

The  Inquirer  Joins  6  other  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  serving  West 
Central  Florida  communities  published 
by  Citrus  Publishing.  They  are  the  Sun- 
coast  Sentinel  at  Crystal  River,  the  Cit¬ 
rus  County  Chronicle  at  Inverness,  the 
Dunnellon  Press  at  Dunnellon,  the  Sum¬ 
ter  County  Times  at  Bushnell  and  the 
Herald  Express  at  Wildwood.  Citrus 
publishing  also  publishes  a  shopper, 
“The  Poster,”  and  a  weekly  television- 
feature  supplement,  “Sundial,”  and  op¬ 
erates  commercial  web  and  Job  press 
businesses. 
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MiilSTIVrESP-53 
earns  great  references 
with  just  one  word. 

Performance.  Pure,  uninterrupted  performance. 
Performance  has  put  P-53  polystrappers  in  the 
production  rooms  of  many  major  newspapers.  The 
New  York  Times,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News, 
Birmingham  News,Wall  Street  Journal,  and  many 
others. 

With  features  like  bundle  stops,  a  compression 
bar  and  automatic  belts,  our  fully  automatic  P-53 
has  become  a  production  manager’s  pain  reliever. 

And  at  30  to  40  straps  a  minute,  circulation’s 
quick  answer  to  a  slow  delivery  boy.* 

For  less  demanding  requirements,  MidSTATES 
offers  an  equally  dependable  1812  Weld-Loc 
polystrapper. 

So  call  Wes  Greavu  toll  free 
(800-428-0954).  Ask  to  see  our 
references.  Whether  your  circu¬ 
lation  is  over  a  million  or  under 
50,000,  we’ve  got  a  strapping 
system  for  your  mail  room. 


*TheNT-150 Model  provides 27-28 straps/mi n 
The  NT-240  Model  provides  40  straps/mi  n. 


The  Strapper. 

JUUdSTATES  ’WIRE 

Packaging  Syste/iAs 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana  47933  (317)  362-2200/Oivision  of  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries.  Inc. 
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Prepress  market  may 
hit  $1  billion  ’85 


Prepress  graphic  arts  equipment  and 
supplies  market  is  forecast  to  be  $974 
million  in  1985  according  to  Frost  &  Sul¬ 
livan’s  followup  study  of  the  industry. 

From  a  base  of  $435  million  in  1976, 
films  and  chemicals  are  projected  to  ex¬ 
pand  1%  annually  to  $558  million  in  1980, 
then  recede  3%  per  year  to  $473  million 
in  1985. 

Countering  this,  the  plate  submarket 
will  grow  6%  yearly  from  $310  million  in 
1976  to  $384  million  in  1980,  and  at  5% 
per  annum  to  $501  million  in  1985. 

The  212-page  market  analysis  antici¬ 
pates  that  the  printing  industry  will  grow 
at  a  4.2%  pace,  slightly  under  the  GNP 
rate.  Further  consolidation  is  foreseen  in 
the  industry  as  the  need  to  remain  cost- 
competitive  dominates  merger  decisions 
necessitated  by  profitability  problems 
and  capital  requirements. 

Gravure  and  flexography  purchasing 
will  exceed  other  process  gains,  and 
letter-press  is  expected  to  decline  as  a 
cost-effective  printing  process.  Prepress 
operations,  now  accounting  for  40%  of 
printing  costs,  should  increase  capital 
outlays  from  the  present  18%  to  about 
35%  of  expenditures  in  1985  mainly  to 
cut  operating  costs.  Prepress  technology 
spending  is  estimated  to  reach  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion  (1976  dollars)  in  1985. 

The  drive  to  reduce  or  eliminate  pre¬ 
press  materials  and  labor  costs  will  ac¬ 
cent:  computer-controlled  text  input, 
editing  and  page  composition  systems; 
laser  (and/or  electron  beam)  plate  and 
cylinder  production  equipment;  scanning 
systems,  interfaced  with  preceding;  data 
transmission  facilities;  direct  copy  to 
plate  camera  systems. 

“Prepress  Graphic  Arts  Equipment 
and  Supplies  Market”  estimates  that  in 
the  individual  product  markets,  graphic 
arts  films  will  expand  6%  yearly  from 
1976-1980  to  $308  million  but  then  de¬ 
cline  7%  annually  during  1981-1985  to 
$197  million  as  new  prepress  technology 
takes  hold. 

Lithographic  plates  will  be  supplanting 
films,  rising  8%  per  year  in  1976-1980  to 
$253  million,  and  moderating  to  a  4%  rate 
in  the  second  half  to  $331  million  by 
1985. 

The  study  expects  that  product  de¬ 
velopment  will  continue  in  standard  films 
and  plates  so  that  the  smaller  printing 
plant  can  improve  process  latitude  but 
major  product  changes  will  be  needed  to 
merge  film  and  plate  properties  with 
direct-writing  laser  output  systems. 

The  largest  printing  firms,  only  1%  of 
the  industry’s  personnel  but  consuming 
50%  of  the  supplies,  will  concentrate  on 
the  elimination  or  reduction  of  the  use  of 
films  and  chemicals. 
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Flexographic  mattes  will  show  the  top 
growth  rate  for  both  submarkets,  climb¬ 
ing  14%  a  year  in  1976-1980  to  $77  mil¬ 
lion,  and  continuing  at  a  10%  rate  during 
1981-1985  to  $115  million. 

Among  films  and  chemicals,  photo 
composition  films  and  papers  will  buck 
the  downward  trend  by  increasing  8% 
yearly  in  1976-1980  to  $147  million,  and 
expanding  during  the  latter  half  at  a  7% 
annual  rate  to  $197  million  in  1985. 

Processing  chemicals  and  prepress 


color  proofing  will  parallel  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  graphic  arts  films  by  making 
good  gains  during  the  early  period  but 
then  suffering  share-of-market  losses  in 
1981-1985.  Processing  chemicals  is  pro¬ 
jected  for  a  3%  decline  in  the  second  half, 
and  prepress  color  proofing  dipping  10%. 

The  remaining  plate  product,  letter- 
press  plates,  will  be  hurt  by  diminishing 
demand,  with  total  sales  in  1976-1980  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  by  5%  to  $54  million,  and 
rising  minutely  to  $55  million  by  1985. 

Among  graphic  arts  users,  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  they  did  with  photocomposition, 
will  lead  the  way  in  qualifying  and  con¬ 
verting  to  laser  plate-making  systems, 
with  book  and  publication  printers  taking 
their  lead. 


Pkk  your  spot. 


Sales  Reps  If  you’re  one  of  the  computer  industry’s  more  exper¬ 
ienced  sales  representatives,  you  can  practically  pick  your  own 
spot  with  Digital.  Because  we  need  good  people  in  sales  offices 
all  over  the  country.  If  you  have  selling  or  pre-sales  experience 
and  a  background  in  newspaper  composition,  or  the  graphic  arts 
industry,  or  systems  and  programming,  we’d  like  to  meet  with 
you  in  St.  Louis. 

Computer  Applications  Engineers  We’re  also  looking  for 
applications  engineers  with  experience  in  the  graphic  arts  industry 
to  fill  openings  in  many  of  our  offices.  If  you  know  computer 
hardware,  like  teaching  and  want  to  travel,  why  not  get  in  touch 
with  us. 

A  Digital  representative  will  be  in  St.  Louis,  from  June  4  through 
June  7.  Pre-schedule  an  appointment  by  calling  Linda  Linder  at 
(800)  323-6692  (in  Illinois  (800)  942-0675).  Or  call  her  in  St.  Louis  at 
(314)  361-2500.  And  find  out  why  our  customers  aren’t  the  only 
ones  that  get  the  best  deal. 

SDSDBSD 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F 


An  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F. 
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Openings  now  in  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco. 


Ruling  due 
on  Anchorage 
joint  pact 

Anchorage,  Alaska’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  completed  a  16-day  arbitration 
hearing  May  20  on  disputes  in  their  joint 
operating  agreement  and  a  decision  from 
a  three-member  panel  of  Anchorage 
lawyers  is  expected  this  month. 

The  arbitration  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
$16  million  mismanagement  lawsuit  filed 
last  year  by  the  financially  struggling  A«- 
chorage  Daily  News  against  the  Anchor¬ 


age  Times,  which  handles  management 
of  all  but  editorial  functions  in  the  joint 
operation. 

The  dispute  is  twofold: 

— Whether  the  Daily  News  owes 
$319,000  for  advertising,  production,  and 
circulation  services  which  the  Times 
claims  it  rendered  since  the  joint  opera¬ 
tion  began  in  December  1974. 

— And  whether  the  Daily  News  must 
purchase  electronic  newsroom  editing 
equipment  compatible  with  the  Times 
computer  system. 

The  Daily  News,  a  six-day  morning 
paper,  has  a  circulation  of  about  14,000. 
The  evening  Times  has  a  46,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  Sunday  Times,  48,000. 


In  opening  remarks  before  the  panel. 
Daily  News  attorney  Philip  Battaglia  said 
the  purpose  of  the  agreement  was  to  save 
on  operating  expenses  for  both  newspa¬ 
pers  and  to  enable  the  Daily  News  to 
succeed.  Instead,  he  said,  the  Daily 
News  incurred  dramatic  circulation  losses 
and  lost  business  identity  because  of 
poor  Times  management  practices. 

Times  attorney  John  Coughenour  said 
the  issues  in  the  case  “came  into  focus 
when  the  Daily  News  informed  us  that 
the  source  of  (family)  funds  that  sup¬ 
ported  it  would  no  longer  be  available. 
That  was  when  the  line  was  drawn.  We 
would  suggest  that  is  the  problem  that 
brought  us  here.” 

He  said  Times  publisher  Robert  At¬ 
wood  ‘‘did  his  very  best  to  turn  the  Daily 
News  around  .  .  .  and  he  was  well  on  his 
way  to  improving  the  situation.” 

In  Octoter  1976  the  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher  Kay  Fanning  told  her  readers  the 
morning  paper  was  in  financial  trouble 
and  asked  for  public  support.  She  also 
asked  Atwood,  according  to  testimony  at 
the  arbitration  hearing,  to  acquire  pro¬ 
fessional  management  for  the  joint  oper¬ 
ation  and  ‘‘change  the  Times  attitude 
toward  selling  the  News.” 

Atwood  also  took  the  stand,  testifying 
the  Daily  News  had  breached  its  joint 
agreement  by  not  paying  its  bills  to  the 
Times.  He  said  the  Times  entered  the 
agreement  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Atwood  family  would  not  subsidize 
the  News.  He  also  defended  his  man¬ 
agement  team  and  testified  his  only  mo¬ 
tive  for  going  into  the  agreement  was  ‘‘to 
help  a  friend.” 

In  all,  the  Times  called  1 1  witnesses, 
including  its  three  comptrollers  during 
the  joint  operation,  and  the  Daily  News 
called  six  persons  during  the  proceeding. 

The  arbitration  was  ordered  by  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  James  Fitzgerald 
when  he  granted  an  injunction  last 
November  which  prohibited  the  Times 
from  terminating  the  joint  agreement. 

The  Times  had  terminated  the  con¬ 
tract,  citing  ‘‘frustration  of  purpose” 
after  the  News  lawsuit  was  filed.  The 
Times  also  evicted  the  Daily  News  from 
its  editorial  offices,  which  the  Times 
owned,  across  the  alley  from  its  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

Members  of  the  arbitration  panel  are 
Anchorage  lawyers  Russell  Arnett,  Ken¬ 
neth  McCaskey  and  Jack  Roderick. 

Goodyear  introduces 
plate  polymer 

A  liquid  photopolymer  for  plastic 
plates  with  improved  newspaper  printing 
qualities  has  been  introduced  by 
Goodyear’s  graphic  products  division. 

Called  Phasar,  the  new  compound  is 
designed  for  shallow  relief  direct  printing 
plates  for  letterpress  operations  at  news¬ 
papers  using  liquid  photopolymer 
plate-making  equipment. 
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Update  your  web  break 
protection  with  the 


BALDWIN 


COOKSEY  SYSTEM 

The  COOKSEY  System's  quick  and  reliable  response  to  web  breaks  provides  assurance  that 
the  web  is  brought  under  control  before  damaging  wrap-ups  can  occur.  Now  three  new  products 
are  available  as  Cooksey  system  components  to  further  improve  efficiency,  reduce  downtime 
and  eliminate  errors.  FOR  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  WHEN  A  WEB  BREAKS,  SPECIFY  THE 
COOKSEY  SYSTEM. 


Speed  Start-up 

The  COOKSEY  AUTOMATIC  LIFT- 
OFF  (ALO)  automatically  "sets  down"  on^ 
the  web  above  web-up  speed,  and  “lifts  off 
as  press  speed  comes  down.  The  detector 
arms  are  automatically  raised  out  of  the 
way  during  web-up  or  when  the  press  is 
down.  A  great  time  saver,  ALO  speeds  start¬ 
up  after  makeready  or  a  web  break.  ALO’s 
are  easily  retrofitted  on  most  existing 
Cooksey  detector  systems  and,  of  course, 
available  on  any  new  presses. 


Eliminate  Hand  Setting 


The  COOKSEY  AUTOMATIC  BY-PASS  Detec¬ 
tor  (ABP)  never  needs  setting  by  the  pressman 
-  regardless  of  the  web  lead  arrangement.  In 
addition  to  the  features  and  benefits  of  the 
ALO,  the  ABP  further  saves  time  by  "auto¬ 
matically  silencing”  itself  when  the  web  run 
does  not  require  it  to  be  in  operation.  Readily 
available  for  new  installations.  Retrofit 
possible. 


Reduce  Downtime 

FBI  FIRST  BREAK  INDICATION... Pinpoints  position  of 
first  web  break  on  press  schematic.  Allows  pressmen  to 
quickly  determine  the  trouble  area.  Provides  quick  means 
of  checking  electrical  and/or  mechanical  status  of  each 
detector.  Assists  in  reducing  downtime. 


Fine  Products 
For  Finer  Printing 

BALDWIN- 
GEGENHEIMER 
CORPORATION 
401  Shippan  Avenue 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902 
Tel.  (203)  325-3581 
Telex:  965-847 


Tell  me  more  about; 

□  Cooksey  System  GAutomatic  Lift-Off  (ALO)  □  Automatic  By-Pass  (ABP) 

□  FBI  System  □  Press  Make _ Size _ No.  of  units _ 


Name 

Title 

City 

State 

Zip 

See  us  at  ANPA  Show  Booth  #  172 
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nOKOMPn  CUTS  AD  MAKE-UP  TIME  BY  50%. 
ITS  SIMPIY  POWERFUL 


Raycomp  Il'“  is  a  full  page  ad 
composition  system  designed 
especially  for  medium  size 
newspapers. 

It’s  a  unique  system,  remarka¬ 
bly  easy  to  use,  yet  loaded  with 
powerful  features. 

In  fact,  Raycomp  H  can  do  so 
much,  so  accurately,  in  so  little 
time,  we’re  not  surprised  that 
some  people  have  trouble 
believing  our  claims. 

But  the  claims  are  true.  And  if 
you’re  a  medium  size  news¬ 
paper  you  should  know  about 
some  of  them. 

Roycompllis  incredibly  fosl. 

State-of-the-art  technology 


makes  it  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
conventional  methods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  can  eliminate  dozens  of 
steps  by  allowing  the  operator 
to  see  and  correct  errors  as  they 
occur.  So  it’s  not  only  faster,  it’s 
more  accurate,  too. 
Raycompnis  easy  to  operoto. 

For  all  its  sophistication,  it’s 
basically  a  simple  electronic 
tool.  So  simple,  you  won’t  have  to 
hire  a  technician  to  run  it.  In  fact, 
almost  anyone  can  get  the  hang 
of  it  in  just  a  few  days. 
Roycompllis  priced  riyhl. 

Despite  the  system’s  enor¬ 
mous  capability,  it  costs  far  less 
than  you’d  expect.  Which  is  one 


But  you  really  have  to  see 
the  Raycomp  II  to  believe  it.  So 
if  you’ll  get  in  touch  with  us  we’ll 
send  you  some  literature  and,  at 
your  request,  set  up  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

If  you’ve  already  seen  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  then  you’ll  probably 
want  a  system.  Either  way, 
call  (617)  443-9521.  Or  write 
“Raycomp  H”  on  the  back  of 
your  business  card  and  send  to 
Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
Dept.  29 

528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Mass.  01776. 

RAYCOMPn 


Tabloid 

{Continued  from  pane  24) 


made  at  this  time  on  the  VDT,  eliminat¬ 
ing  much  of  the  customary  paste-up  op¬ 
eration.  Output  to  the  typesetter  is  in  the 
three-column  format  previewed  on  the 
GOT.  and  after  processing  is  pasted  up 
with  photographs  and  graphics  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  viewing  of  the  complete  page. 
Photocopies  are  distributed  and  dis¬ 
played  in  the  sequence  they  will  appear. 
The  corrected  and  composed  copy  is 
kept  in  memory  storage  until  close  to 
press  time.  Textual  and  composition 
changes  can  be  made  up  to  the  final 
typesetter  output  prior  to  photographing. 

Production  manager,  Barney  Giam- 
balvo,  in  evaluating  the  changes  that  the 
photocomposition  and  typesetting 
equipment  has  made  to  production 
routines,  cites  the  ease  and  speed  with 
which  he  now  can  output  a  preliminary 
page  proof,  and  process  a  series  of  revi¬ 
sions  as  changes  are  made.  A  recent  time 
study  clocked  a  single  page’s  body  copy 
input  at  15  minutes.  With  the  addition  of 
text  manipulation,  page  composition 
block  output  on  the  typesetter,  removal 
of  the  copy  from  the  processor  and 
paste-up,  the  total  elapsed  time  was  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Giambalvo  also  stated  that  the  paper 
has  gone  to  unusual  lengths  to  preserve 
the  hot  type  appearance  of  layout  and 
type  matter  during  the  changeover  to 
photocomposition.  Besides  demanding 
an  identical  type  in  the  appearance, 
owner  Pope  insists  on  a  high  standard  of 
composition,  and  the  longer  lead  time 
after  initial  copy  input  allows  more  time 
and  attention  to  be  paid  to  such  typo¬ 
graphic  refinements  as  extensive  use  of 
aesthetic  kerning,  and  copyfitting  of 
headlines. 

The  system's  hyphenation  and  justifi¬ 
cation  program  includes  an  exception 
word  dictionary  which  lists  those  words 
that  do  not  follow  the  program's  word- 
break  rules.  New  words,  compiled  by 
the  Enquirer's  proofreaders,  are  added 
weekly. 

During  each  issue’s  three-week  pre¬ 
press  production  time  in  storage,  numer¬ 
ous  “heavy  edits’’  supersede  the  original 
copy.  Each  new  edit  is  previewed  and 
recomposed  with  the  GDT  before  con¬ 
signment  to  computer  storage.  Though 
supervisor  Ron  Lambert  refers  to  the 
use  of  the  GDT  as  an  “instant  crutch’’ 
for  block  composition,  he  hastens  to  add 
that  the  quick  feedback  is  “beautiful”. 

Classified  advertising  has  been  pro¬ 
cessed  through  the  system  since  shortly 
after  installation  of  the  equipment  in  the 
summer  of  1977.  Ad  lineage  is  usually 
limited  to  three  pages  in  each  issue.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  national  readership  and 
enjoys  low  turnover.  For  these  reasons 
the  paper  has  not  found  necessary  the 
sort-merge  program  which  is  available 
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with  the  system.  Display  advertising  is 
almost  always  submitted  camera-ready. 

After  a  published  issue  has  gone  to 
press,  it  is  purged  from  the  computer, 
and  copy  for  the  issue  two  weeks  hence 
begins  to  be  inserted.  Post  press  issues 
are  stored  in  micro-film  form  and  stories 
indexed  in  the  paper’s  business  compu¬ 
ter. 

The  two  main-frames  of  the  Dymo 
CPS  7A20s  each  hold  a  computer  with  a 
32  kilobyte  memory  unit.  Two  50  mega¬ 
byte  memory  capacity  moving  head  disc 
units  on-line  to  the  computers  provide 
mass  data  storage.  Duplication  of  com¬ 
puters  and  storage  capacity  insure  back¬ 
up  storage  and  backup  operation.  As 
further  insurance,  an  auxiliary  power 
generator  connected  to  the  system  au¬ 
tomatically  goes  into  operation  when 
commercial  power  fails. 

Because  the  National  Enquirer  at¬ 
taches  a  high  priority  to  the  visual  impact 
and  typtigraphic  quality  of  its  publica¬ 
tion,  those  aspects  were  the  first  to  be 
addressed  in  their  conversion  to  com¬ 
puterized  photocomposition. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 
introduces  sections 

Dallas  Times  Herald  will  start  publish¬ 
ing  two  new  sections  on  May  28  and  June 
3. 

On  May  28,  the  paper  will  introduce  a 
weekly  travel  section,  edited  by  Mike 
Carlton,  former  features  editor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

On  June  3,  the  paper  will  bring  out  a 
Saturday  Real  Estate  section  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  Sunday  section. 

The  weekly  section,  the  paper  said, 
will  give  property  seekers  “the  bottom 
line  on  homes,  apartments,  con¬ 
dominiums,  home  improvements,  out¬ 
door  recreation,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  properties,  lots  and  acreage.” 

Also  on  June  3,  the  Times  Herald  be¬ 
gins  alphabetizing  its  classified  employ¬ 
ment  listings,  a  system  which  is  used  by 
most  major  newspapers. 


ADDITION — Glenn  J.  Sedam  (left),  president  and  publisher  of  the  Bay  City 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  reviews  a  recent  edition  with  Jack  Farris,  pressroom  manager,  of 
the  7,200  circulation  paper  printed  on  their  new  Harris  V-15A  six-unit  press. 
The  press  is  equipped  with  six  in-line  roll  stands  and  an  upper  former.  The  daily 
can  contain  with  this  design  up  to  24  standard  pages  in  two  sections. 
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TRAN5FERUTH 


The  Complete  Direct  Screen 
Color  System  That  Separates 
You  From  the  Ordinary 

.  .  from  exposure 


That  s  right.  TRANSFERLITH  is  the  only  cornpkMo 
system  that  will  take  you  from  exposure  through 
processing  and  produce  direct  screen  color 
separation  halftone  positive  films  of 
outstanding  dot  quality,  and  it  s  quick, 
economical — and  predictable. 


The  heart  of  the  TRANSFERLITH  color  system  is 
the  TCS  850  Camera/Enlarger,  a  sophisticated, 
compact  unit  with  an  enlargement  capability  up  to 
900%,  designed  specifically  for  producing  quality 
color  separation  positives  from  color  transpar¬ 
encies  up  to  2V4  ''  X  3V4  Camera  components 
include  a  Point  Light  Source  for  contact 
masking;  a  "Spectrol”  Light  Source  for 
transparency  separation;  and  a  Programmable 
Exposure  Control.  Completing  the  system  is 
the  TCS  9  Register  Punch;  a  Digital  Readout 
Densitometer;  and  the  one  step,  single 
solution,  table  top  T42S  Automatic  Processor  that  will 
make  your  color  lab  independent  of  other  processing  equipment. 

Processed  by  the  diffusion  transfer  method,  TRANSFERLITH  film  is  a 
panchromatic  emulsion  on  a  stable  polyester  base,  and  is  used  in  place  of 
the  traditional  pan  lith  film.  The  outstanding  advantages  of  the  new,  revolutionary 
TRANSFERLITH  Color  System  are  •  Higher  Speed — reduced  exposure  time 
Unsurpassed  Dot  Quality — bromide  drag  completely  eliminated  •  Wider  Developing 
Latitudes — non-critical  developing  time  •  Better  End-Result  Reliability — processing  not  affected  by 
variations  inherent  in  lith  film  processors  •  Shorter  Processing  Time — rapid  access  speed. 

n  it  comes  to  direct  screen  color  work,  why  stay  with  the  ordinary?  TRANSFERLITH  offers  you  the  simplest, 
economical,  and  most  complete  system  for  producing  high  quality  direct  screen  halftone  separations — everytime! 

TRANSFERLITH  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AGFA-GEVAERT,  Antwerp/Leverkusen 

W  AGFA-GEVAERT  INC.  f;5^‘S.rsl"wero,N.j.07608 ,20,,  288.4,00 
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IHT  installs 

(Conliniied  from  pufie  34 1 

To  this  was  added  what  Eckert  termed 
“an  all-out  effort  by  both  sides  to  avoid 
unemployment."  Indeed,  under  terms  of 
the  final  agreement  reached  with  the  un¬ 
ion,  some  workers  from  the  old  print 
shop  were  retrained  on  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  while  others  accepted  either  alter¬ 
nate  employment  with  other  French 
printing,  publishing  and  circulation  firms 
or  early  retirement. 

The  Tribune  settlement,  which 
explicitly  allows  the  paper's  journalists 
access  to  the  computer  system  and  hence 
the  composition  and  typesetting  proc¬ 
esses,  could  have  have  profound  effects 
on  not  only  French  newspapers  but  also 
European  publishing  at  large. 

l^e  Figaro  has  already  begun  negotia¬ 
tions  with  French  printers  that  could 
mean  layoffs  in  the  hundreds. 

On  strike-plagued  Fleet  Street,  one 
English  journal  greeted  news  of  the 
Tribune's  agreement  with  the  perhaps 
understandably  wistful  observation  that 
“the  International  Herald  Tribune  has 
become  one  of  the  more  strike-proof 
newspapers  in  Europe." 

Eckert  finds  the  case  over-stated, 
however.  “Again,  the  agreement  is  a 
function  of  the  paper's  unique  situation. 

1  don't  suggest  that  a  French  publisher 
could  do  the  same  thing,"  he  em¬ 
phasized. 

But  in  a  less  tangible  sense,  Eckert 
was  bucking  more  than  just  the  unions. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  third  oldest  newspa¬ 
per  in  Paris,  the  only  one  to  keep  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  French  capital  during  the  first 
Battle  of  the  Marne  in  1914  and  the  paper 
that  sent  Stanley  to  find  Livingston. 

Contributors  to  its  letters-to-the-editor 
column  have  included  Ezra  Pound,  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippman  and  Vladimir  Nabokov  and 
its  flag  was  charmingly  immortalized  on 
the  hawker's  sweater  worn  by  Jean 
Seberg  in  Goodard's  film,  “Breathless." 
Ten  years  after  the  Herald  Tribune 
added  “International"  to  its  logo,  the 
paper's  promotion  department  is  still  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  faithful  readers  to  stop 
referring  to  it  as  “the  Paris  Herald." 

Thus,  “dressing  up  the  old  lady  of  the 
Rue  de  Berri  in  new  clothes.”  as  Eckert 
described  the  change,  was  bound  to  meet 
with  some  resistance,  if  largely  senti¬ 
mental  in  nature.  One  of  those  who  re¬ 
gretted  the  old  lady's  move  was  Art 
Buchwald,  who  worked  for  the  Tribune 
between  1949  and  1962,  and  who  re¬ 
cently  suggested  in  his  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  that  “most  Frenchmen  had  more 
faith  in  the  Rue  de  Berri  building  than 
they  did  in  the  American  Embassy  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.” 

A  handful  of  the  paper's  editors  appar¬ 
ently  had  similar  misgivings.  “There  was 
a  certain  nervousness.”  recalled  Eckert, 
“as  there  always  has  been”  with  such 
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changes.  "There  were  some  defec¬ 
tions.”  he  continued.  “They  interpreted 
French  law'  to  read  that  their  working 
conditions  had  changed  radically,  al¬ 
though  the  law  was  never  really  tested. 
Their  contention  was  based  on  the 
VDTs-vs-the  pencil.  They  chose  to  take 
severance  and  left.  But  this  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  minor  problem  overall.  The  bulk  of 
the  editorial  staff  has  been  enthusiastic  in 
training  and  professional  in  its  attitude.” 

As  the  chief  architect  of  the  Tribune's 
transition.  Eckert  is  clearly  sensitive  to 
implications  real  and  imagined,  that  the 
change-over  holds  for  the  paper's  future. 
“No,  I'm  not  happy  about  being  the  one 
to  have  closed  down  the  romantic  old 
building  on  the  Rue  de  Berri,  and  I'd  be 
less  than  human  if  I  didn't  say  I  wish  it 
had  been  someone  else.  But  it  had  to  be 
done.”  In  addition  to  “extremely  high 
production  costs  and  antiquated 
facilities."  he  cited  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  perennially  rumored  to  have  an 
European  edition  in  the  works,  and  Lon¬ 
don's  hinancial  Times,  which  will  begin 
printing  an  international  edition  in 
Frankfurt  next  year,  as  spurs  to  the 
change.  “We  had  to  solve  the  production 
problems  and  prepare  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition.” 


Another  ex-Gannett  man,  l.arry  Sac- 
kett,  did  the  research,  planning  and  fol¬ 
low-through  for  the  whole  project. 

Eckert  is  quick  to  add  that  “nothing 
has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
editorial  product.  It  is  the  same  or  better 
and  this  is  the  work  of  the  editors  and  not 
the  result  of  anything  I've  done.  The  sec¬ 
ret  of  the  paper's  success  is  its  American 
approach  to  news.  Or  as  Buddy  (Tribune 
editor  Murray  M.  Weiss)  has  put  it; 
“We're  not  an  American  newspaper,  but 
essentially  a  newspaper  published  ab¬ 
road  by  Americans.  Although  we  speak 
with  an  American  accent,  our  focus  is  on 
international,  rather  than  parochial, 
events.”  And  this  is  why  we  insist  on 
having  nothing  but  American-trained 
writers  and  editors,  it’s  a  format  that 
meets  the  needs,  not  only  of  Americans 
abroad  but  also  of  all  English-speaking 
people  in  Europe.  And  it's  a  format  that 
should  be  expanded  and  improved  within 
this  framework.” 

Even  Art  Buchwald  would  have  to  ag¬ 
ree.  And  probably  does:  “The  Paris 
Herald  Tribune.”  concludes  his  recent 
column,  "is  still  alive  and  well  in 
Neuilly.” 


UNLOADING  one  of  nine  Lithomotic  II  printing  units  acquired  by  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Publishers  of  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald  and  Dayton  News,  the 
company  has  constructed  a  new  production  facility  to  house  the  press,  purchased 
from  Wood-Hoe  Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc.  The  70,000  pph  Lithomatic  II 
also  includes  two  color  couples,  four  color  cylinders,  a  double  delivery  3:2  folder, 
and  noise  abatement  devices. 
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Until  now,  all  digital  CRT  typesetters 
were  fast,  complex,  and  expensive. 
Introducing  Linotron  202.  H’s  just  fast. 


Simple  service. 

Linotron  202 also  simplifies  service. 
Everything  is  modular.  If  a  circuit  board 
fails,  it  is  quickly  and  easily  replaced. 
Even  the  critical  CRT  assembly  is 
pre-al  ig ned  at  our  factory  and  packaged 
so  one  person  can  replace  it  single- 
handedly. 


Our  new  Linotron  202  runs  at  450 1  ines 
per  minute.  Now,  there  are  faster  CRT 
typesetters.  In  fact,  we  manufacture  two  of 
them  ourselves.  But  90  years  of  making 
typesetters  for  newspapers  has 
convinced  us  that  the  profitable  news¬ 
paper  looks  for  more  than  speed. 

So  we  followed  all  new  priorities  in 
developing  Linotron  202.  We  insisted  that 
price  is  as  important  as  speed.  We 
decided  to  do  something  about  the  high 
cost  of  digitized  fonts.  And  most  important 
of  all,  we  kept  Linotron  202 simple. 
Because  we’ve  learned  that  simple 
operation  and  simple  maintenance  are 
critical  to  a  newspaper's  bottom  line. 


sizes  from  AVz  to  72  points  all  from  one 
masterdigitization. 

And  since  diskettes  are  so  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  use,  you  can  load  one  with 
typefaces  for  your  editorial  pages, 
another  for  classified,  and  one  for  each 
major  advertiser. 


Simple  is  better. 

All  great  designs  are  simple.  So 
Linotron  202  has  no  lenses.  In  fact,  there 
are  no  moving  parts  in  the  entire  char¬ 
acter  generating  system. 

We  designed  fail-safe  features  into 
Linotron  202that  make  it  impossible  to 
install  a  circuit  board  incorrectly  or  press 
the  wrong  button.  We  put  the  parts  and 
controls  you  must  reach  within  reach.  And 
we  color  coded  subassembi  ies 
for  simple,  foolproof 
replacement. 


1 ,000  Mergenthaler  typefaces. 

All  1,000  designs  in  the  ever-growing 
Mergenthalertypeface  library  will  be 
made  available  for  Linotron  202.  No  other 
typesetter — at  any  price — can  offer  a 
larger,  more  respected  selection  of 
authentic  typefaces. 


The  lowest  price. 

Linotron  202  will  sell  for  far  less  than 
otherdigital  CRT  typesetters.  To 
keep  its  price  low — and  at 
the  same  time  cut  font 
costs  — Linotron  202 
loads  and  stores  fonts 
on  inexpensive 
floppy  disks. 

Because  we  think  ^ 
you  should  buy  a  4 
typeface  only  V 

once,  Linotron  ■ 

202  sets  its  ^ 

137  point 


Learn  more. 

Linotron  202  is  the  simple,  affordable 
alternative  in  high  speed  composition. 
For  complete  specifications  or  a 
thorough  demonstration,  contact 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive, 
Plainview,  New  York 
11803.  Or  call 
(516)  752-4197. 


Mergenthaler 

Linotype 


On-site  training 

(Continued  Ironi  pii}>e  52) 


guide,  an  instruction  manual,  a  set-up 
gauge  for  making  machine  adjustments, 
and  a  compact  carrying  case  to  contain 
all  elements  of  the  program. 

It  is  very  easy  to  use.  The  projector  is 
opened  up,  plugged  in  and  the  film  cas¬ 
sette  is  inserted.  Once  the  film  is  started 
simplified  controls  allow  individual 
frames  to  be  “frozen”  for  detailed  study 
and  the  film  can  be  re-wound  so  that 
specific  sections  can  be  played  over 
again  if  required.  The  study  guide  and 
the  instruction  manual  are  keyed  to  the 
film  and  narration  for  step-by-step  in¬ 
struction.  Novel  techniques  have  been 
used  to  increase  effectiveness;  machine 
parts  under  discussion  are  color  coded 
and  animated,  and  exploded  view 
schematics  are  used  throughout  the  film. 

These  advanced  film  techniques  and 
study  aids  provide  excellent  documenta¬ 
tion  coverage  in  a  consistent  presenta¬ 
tion.  Included  are  explanation  of  con¬ 
trols,  how  an  insert  is  fed,  analysis  of 
each  part  of  the  feeding  mechanism,  how 
to  adjust  calipers,  how  to  accommixlate 
different  kinds  of  stiKk,  what  happens 
when  there  is  a  double  feed,  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  jacket  insert  relationship 
just  to  name  a  few  of  the  subjects  covered. 


As  a  result  this  package  can  be  used  to 
train  new  operators,  or  to  give  old 
operators  a  chance  to  brush-up  on  what 
they  learned  at  the  factory  school.  They 
can  retire  to  the  privacy  of  a  conference 
room  or  office  and  follow,  at  their  own 
pace,  essentially  the  same  training  pro¬ 
gram  that  they  would  receive  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  schotd. 

The  exciting  thing  about  this  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  training  is  that  it  can,  and  most 
certainly  will  be,  applied  to  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems. 

Trade  binders  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  alike  will  be  able  to  eliminate  the 
cost  of  sending  employees  to  factory 
schools,  or  the  irritation  and  aggravation 
of  in-plant  factory  instruction  interrupt¬ 
ing  maintenance  and  production 
schedules,  with  assurance  of  the  highly 
trained  operators  needed  for  modern 
production  systems. 


In  Europe 

(Continued  front  puf’e  62) 


force  the  whole  newspaper  industry  to 
accept  the  union's  demands.  The  pub¬ 
lishers'  reply — as  you  well  know — was  a 
nationwide  lockout  which  was  enforced 
not  only  by  the  newspapers  but  also  by 
the  majority  of  master  printers.  .^26  out 
of  .^50  newspapers  did  not  appear.  This 
situation  made  the  federal  government 


step  in  as  mediator  and  finally  a  com¬ 
promise  agreement  was  drafted  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  parties  concerned. 

According  to  the  new  German  agree¬ 
ment  journalists  may  use  VDTs  for  writ¬ 
ing  their  own  stories  only  (like  in  Den¬ 
mark  for  instance.)  Further  VDTs  can 
be  used  by  the  editors  on  the  copy  desk 
for  reading  and  editing  manuscripts 
stored  in  the  computer. 

Among  other  main  points  the  agree¬ 
ment  stipulates,  that  for  a  period  of  eight 
years  from  the  introduction  of  new 
technology  in  the  individual  newspaper 
houses,  skilled  graphical  workers  must 
be  given  preference  in  operating  the  new 
equipment.  In  other  words  all  lay-out, 
make-up  and  correction  of  photo¬ 
composition  as  well  as  the  operation  of 
the  photocomposition  machines  with 
their  peripherals  is  left  to  craftsmen.  No 
special  reference  is  made  to  OCR 
machines,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  part 
of  the  compromise  which  deals  with 
what  is  termed  as  “computerized 
textsystems”  in  general. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  agreement 
of  20th  of  March  relates  to  the  jour¬ 
nalists'  union  and  to  the  typographers' 
union  only.  You  find  no  mention  of  who 
is  to  operate  VDTs  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  which  indicates  that  at  least 
as  far  as  the  input  of  small  classified  ads 
are  concerned  this  will  be  left  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  clerical  staff  as  before  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  ret>ping  in  the  composing  room. 

The  Swiss  Ringier  Publishing  House 
has  inaugurated  its  new  “Press  House” 
in  Zurich  and  in  so  doing  has  success¬ 
fully  introduced  VDTs  not  only  for  edito¬ 
rial  use  but  also  for  the  input  by  female 
office  clerks  of  uncomplicated  classified 
advertisements — leaving  classified  dis¬ 
play  to  the  skilled  craftsmen  who 
likewise  operate  VDTs.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  house  of  Ringier  has  arrived  at 
an  agreement  by  which  the  clerical  staff 
may  also  use  the  terminals  for  the  input¬ 
ting  of  editorial  articles  which  have  not 
been  written  by  the  operator  of  the  VDT 
keyboard.  This  is  very  much  like  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Netherlands. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  the  many 
people  formerly  employed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms  who  feel  that  their  job  is 
being  threatened  by  the  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  which  perform  many  of  their  func¬ 
tions  faster  and  more  reliable  than  ever 
before  and  which  does  away  with  dupli¬ 
cation  of  work.  In  nearly  every  undertak¬ 
ing  agreements  were  reached  only  when 
the  newspaper  company  in  question  gave 
a  firm  guarantee  that  none  of  the  present 
craftsmen  would  be  fired  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Also  assurances  have  been 
given  regarding  the  training  of  the  old 
staff  in  minding  the  new  machines. 


Alf  Schiottz-Christensen  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Aalborg  Stiftstidende, 
Aalborg,  Denmark. 
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STAND  ALONE  OR  SYSTEM  TERMINAL  AUTOMATIC  DISK  DIRECTORY  80.000  CHARACTER  STORY  LENGTH 
SYSTEM  COMPATIBLE  ACOUSTIC  COUPLED  MODEM  SUPERIOR  PERFORMANCE 

PERIPHERAL  SUPPORT  FLOPPY  DISK  PRICED  TO  COMPETE 

NUMBER  1  IN  PORTABLE  &  BUREAU  TERMINALS 
FOR  NEWS  ENTRY 

TELERAM  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP  1032  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  NY.  10543  *  914-698-7789 
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50  years  later. . . 

life  Still  give  your  mailroom  a  helping  hand! 


Even  when  loading  was  a  hand-to-hand  operation, 
we  were  helping  to  get  the  paper  out.  (That’s  our  bundle 
chute  on  the  left.)  Today,  telescoping  truck  loaders 
stretch  the  mailroom  right  into  the  truck.  We’ve  lots  of 
ways  for  you  to  save  time  and  space  Inside  the 
mailroom,  too  —  with  stack  switches,  bottom  wrappers 


and  spacers.  Instant  Aisle  conveyors,  automated 


distribution  systems  —  whatever  you  need  to  speed 
production,  from  stream  to  street.  Give  us  a  call. 
We’ll  give  you  a  helping  hand. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 


Rome,  New  York  13440 


315-336-3100 


publisher  and  general  manager  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook;  Fred  J.  Moyer, 
Jr.,  production  manager  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune;  Joseph  Rivais,  director 
of  production  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  and  John  Sacchia,  national 
production  manager  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  the  Paste-Up  to  Press  session  Julian 
J.  Eberle,  director  of  production/opera¬ 
tions  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal  will  be  the  chairman  with  James  Cor- 
reu,  assistant  to  the  production  manager 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  Richard  Hal- 
vorsen,  operations  director  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  plus  Donald  O’Neill, 
production  director  Boston  Globe,  Dale 
Nissen,  production  manager  Houston 
Chronicle  and  J.A.  Riggs,  Jr.,  director  of 
manufacturing  New  York  Times  all  re¬ 
viewing  color  reproduction  techniques 
with  photopolymer  plates.  The  panel 
members  will  also  talk  about  laser  plate 
imaging,  the  plate  factory,  magnetic 
plate  lockup  and  ink  train  dampening 
system  used  on  offset  press. 


the  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.,  Carlton 
F.  Rosenburgh  Jr.,  director  of  operations 
New  York  News;  Tom  Speed,  director/ 
training  Atlanta  Newspapers  and  Donald 
Teschner,  production  engineer,  ANPA/ 
RI. 

W.  Germany  firm 
bids  for  Wood 

Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg-Nuernberg 
AG  of  Augsburg,  West  Germany  made 
an  acquisition  offer  this  week  for  Wood 
Industries  Inc.,  of  Middlesex,  N.J. 

Daniel  McColley,  chairman  and  presi- 


Honderich 


Smith 


Publishers  to  judge  ANPA/RI  exhibits 

Four  publishers  will  be  judges  on  a  panel  that  will  select  the  outstanding 
exhibits  at  the  50th  Annual  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  held 
this  week  June  3-8  at  the  St.  Louis  Gateway  Convention  and  Exhibition  Center. 

Former  ANPA  president  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  president  and  publisher  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk  is  one  of  the  four  panel  members.  Other  members  of  the  panel 
are  Beland  H.  Honderich,  chairman  and  publisher  of  Toronto  Star  Newspapers 
Ltd.;  Joe  M.  Dealey,  publisher  Oaflas  News  and  president  of  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.; 
and  Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  executive  vicepresident  and  co-publisher  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Sun.  Judging  will  take  place  on  Sunday  June  4. 

First  prize  plaques  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded  in  three 
categories — for  island  exhibits  of  1 ,000  square  feet  and  over;  for  island  exhibits 
of  900  square  feet  or  less;  and  for  non-island  booths.  Judging  will  be  based  on 
general  appearance,  originality,  product  presentation,  demonstration,  exhibit 
personnel,  lighting  and  effects,  literature  distribution,  and  other  factors. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  sponsored  the  contest  for  the  past  6  years.  Robert  U. 
Brown,  publisher  and  editor  of  E&P  will  present  the  awards  to  the  winners  of  this 
year's  contest  on  Monday  morning,  June  5  during  the  opening  session  of  the 
conference. 


Robert  O.  Tafel,  director  of  commun¬ 
ity  services  and  personnel  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News  and  chairman  of  the  Mar¬ 
keting/Packaging/Distribution  session 
will  have  panel  members  discussing  the 
computerized  circulation  department, 
on-line  stuffing  operations,  single  copy 
distribution,  and  zoned  news  advertising 
edition  in  metro  markets.  Members  will 
be:  Kenneth  R.  Todd,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News;  Fred 
Loskamp,  director  of  operations  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Richard  J.  Warren,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  publisher  Bangor 
(Maine)  News;  Ronald  C.  Anderson,  cir¬ 
culation  director  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  <6  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union;  and  Harry  F.  Woldt,  metro  circu¬ 
lation  manager  Chicago  Tribune. 

On  the  subject  of  Electronic  Mainte¬ 
nance  the  chairman  Ron  Linden,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  C/i/cago  Tribune,  will  have 
George  Milakovich,  corporate  produc¬ 
tion  director,  Lee  Newspapers,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  Joseph  Tarrer,  director/ 
prepress  operations  New  York  Times, 
Paul  Zindell,  production  manager  Hud¬ 
son  CN .Y .)  Register-Star,  and  E.  Vincent 
Wolstenholme,  director  of  engineering 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  review 
preventative  maintenance  programs, 
training  for  electronic  maintenance  and 
setting  up  an  electronics  program. 

The  Composition  Systems  session 
with  chairman  Gene  McDavid,  vice¬ 
president/operations  Houston  Chronicle 
will  discuss  terminal  based  advertising 
control  systems;  the  economics  of  com¬ 
position  supplies;  pagination;  personnel 
training  for  markup  and  layout  systems 
and  composition  systems  update.  Panel 
members  include:  Carl  Forston,  systems 
director  Gannett  Newspapers;  Homer 
Taylor,  president  and  general  manager  of 


Safe-Walk  acquires 
rights  to  Aigrip 

Safe-Walk,  Inc.,  of  Leola,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  the  trade  name  and  rights  to 
Aigrip,  a  skid-resistant  impregnated  steel 
floor  plate  formerly  manufactured  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Alan  Wood  Steel  of  Con- 
shohocken.  Pa.  The  entire  inventory  and 
equipment  used  to  manufacture  Aigrip 
was  included  in  the  purchase,  and  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  resumed  by  Safe-Walk. 

Jacque  Phillips,  president  of  Safe- 
Walk,  has  named  Robert  Hitchens  to  the 
post  of  director  of  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions.  Hitchens  previously  headed  Com¬ 
posite  Steel  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
posites  for  Alan  Wood.  James  F.  Mc- 
Crudden,  formerly  the  manager  of  serv¬ 
ice  center  sales  for  Alan  Wood,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  of  market¬ 
ing. 

Phillips  added  that  a  distributor  net¬ 


dent  of  the  firm,  said  the  company  would 
probably  reject  the  cash  offer  of  $8  a 
share. 

McColley  said  the  bid  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  regular  directors  meeting 
scheduled  for  May  25.  Book  value  net 
worth,  he  stated,  of  Wood  Industries  was 
about  $14  a  share.  In  1977  the  company 
had  a  net  loss  of  $132,000  on  sales  of 
$1 1.7  million. 

Last  month  the  company  reported  it 
was  holding  acquisition  talks  with  a 
European  printing  firm. 

The  German  company  is  a  producer  of 
commercial  vehicles,  engines  and  capital 
goods. 


Dealey  Soldwedel 


work  is  now  being  developed.  Market¬ 
ing,  sales  and  advertising  will  be  handled 
by  Jacque  Phillips  and  L  &  H  Photo¬ 
journalism  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Omaha  W-H  on-stream 
with  Hendrix  system 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  is 
switching  to  a  Hendrix  electronic  copy 
processing  system  with  46  VDTs  in  the 
news  room. 

John  Gottschalk,  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  and  head  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  team,  said  the  major  benefits  of 
the  system  are  later  deadlines,  firmer  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  newsroom  for  final 
copy  and  reduced  production  expense. 
He  also  said  these  benefits  will  yield  an 
improved  news  product. 

Portable  terminals  will  be  placed  in  the 
paper's  Lincoln  bureau  and  used  at 
sports  events  to  provide  faster  transmis¬ 
sion  of  copy  to  the  paper. 
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frftour  system  publishes 
for  22,000  people  and 

600,000,000  ehiekens. 
Now  that^s  adaptability. 


Product  Manager 


They  raise  a  lot  of  chickens 
around  here.  We  share  our  Uni¬ 
fied  Publishing  System  with  The 
Poultry  Times,  a  group  of  small 
weekly  newspapers  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  poultry  industry.  And  it 
works  out  beautifully  because 
the  system  allows  us  to  operate 
simultaneously.  We’ve  been  run¬ 
ning  that  way  since  July  of  last 
year — 144,000  papers  a  week — 
and  to  date,  we  haven’t  had  so 
much  as  a  minute  of  downtime. 
Downtime  scares  me  to  death. 
That’s  one  of  the  key  reasons  we 
went  with  Compugraphic — two 
reasons,  actually.  Reliability  and 
simplicity.  We’ve  been  working 
with  Compugraphic  since  the 
early  70’s  when  we  first  went  to 
offset  and  we’re  happy  with  their 
record.  And  as  far  as  simplicity 
goes... well,  I  think  it’s  tremen¬ 
dous  that  we  could  set  up  the  sys¬ 
tem  one  day  and  publish  with  it 
the  very  next  day  and  not  miss  a 
deadline.  Plus  we’ve  been  able  to 
reduce  our  manhours  per  page 
by  about  25*Vo  and  our  staff  by 
four.  Dollar  for  dollar,  this  UPS 
offers  our  paper  a  tremendous 
amount  of  productivity. 

So  you’ve  got  reliability,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  adaptability.  I  don’t 
think  you  could 
find  a  better  system 
on  the  market. 

Fletcher  Carter 
Production  Manager 
The  Times 
Gainesville,  GA 
Circulation:  22,000 


compugraphic 

80  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  01887  /  (617)944-6555 

Los  Angeles:  213-926-0621  Atlanta:  404-981-9500 
Chicago:  312-364-3100  Kansas  City:  913-268-7400 
New  York:  212-736-4444  Cincinnati:  513-793-3503 
Dallas:  214-661-5297  Washington,  D.C.:  703-525-1678 
Seattle:  206-883-0088  San  Francisco:  415-782-1362 
Philadelphia:  215-667-6040  Detroit:  313-353-1920 
Canada:  416-625-5197 


Publishers  place  orders 
for  computer  systems 


Valley  News  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  begun  installation  of  a  TMS-II 
computerized  text  and  business  man¬ 
agement  system  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation.  The  4-processor  system,  to 
support  a  total  of  145  terminals,  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  largest  contracts  ever 
signed  by  Digital’s  Graphic  Arts  Product 
Group. 

The  TMS-II  system,  based  around 
four  PDP-1 1/70  processors,  will  manage 
editorial,  production,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  all  accounting  functions 
and  payroll  for  the  250,000-subscriber 
morning  daily.  Twenty-two  VT7l/t  edit¬ 
ing  terminals,,  with  microcomputer  con¬ 
trol,  user-defined  editing  functions  and 
large  internal  copy  storage,  will  be  used 
to  review  and  edit  copy,  write  headlines, 
route  stories  into  proper  queues  and  send 
finished  copy  to  phototypesetting. 

Reporters  will  use  39  VT6l/t  copy 
entry  terminals  for  story  and  caption 
writing,  and  another  60  VT61/t  terminals 
will  be  devoted  to  interactive  classified 
advertising  entry  under  CMS-II,  Digi¬ 
tal’s  classified  ad  management  system, 
which  performs  automatic  storage, 
scheduling,  record-keeping  and  invoicing 
for  all  classified  activity.  The  system  will 
output  all  finished  copy  on-line  to  three 
Linotron  505  phototypesetters. 

Valley  News  circulation  and  account¬ 
ing  applications  will  run  under  Digital’s 
IAS  (Interactive  Application  System) 
operating  software  on  the  TMS-I  I  sys¬ 
tem.  Twenty-four  VT52  video  terminals 
will  be  used  to  handle  the  on-line  circula¬ 
tion  maintenance  and  accounting  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  TMS-II  system  will  contain  a 
total  of  640K  bytes  of  internal  memory 
and  1.5  billion  bytes  of  disk  storage.  The 
system  replaces  a  smaller  PDP-ll/45- 
based  Typeset- 1 1  and  RSTS/E  configura¬ 
tion,  and  is  expected  to  be  fully  opera¬ 
tional  at  the  end  of  1978. 

Ron  Garrett,  director  of  data  process¬ 
ing  for  the  Valley  News,  said  that  the 
capacity  to  handle  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  management  was  one  of  the  criteria 
for  selection  of  the  system. 

“We  approached  the  task  of  selection 
with  a  total  newspaper  concept,’’  Garrett 
said.  “We  did  net  want  to  divide  system 
responsibility  and  complicate  service  ar¬ 
rangements  by  purchasing  an  editorial 
system  from  one  vendor  and  a  business 
system  from  another.  Therefore,  we 
needed  a  system  that  would  support  disk 
equipment  large  enough  to  handle  the 
newspaper’s  entire  data  base. 

“We  also  preferred  a  system  with 
which  we  had  some  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence,”  Garrett  added,  “and  our  PDP- 
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11/45  system  helped  steer  us  to  the 
TMS-II  system.” 

*  *  * 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  will  install  a 
copy  processing  system  (CPS  730)  at  Im- 
primeries  Reunies  of  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  production  company  for  a 
Swiss  newspaper  group. 

The  company  produces  Tribune  le 
Marin  (a  daily  tabloid  with  a  weekday 
national  circulation  of  60,000,  Sundays 
120,000)  and  24  Heines,  a  regionally  dis¬ 
tributed  Monday-to- Saturday  paper  (cir¬ 
culation  100.000). 

Other  Imprimeries  Reunies  (IRL)  pub¬ 
lications  include  an  agricultural  news 
weekly  and  a  monthly  shopper.  IRL  also 
operates  a  commercial  typography  divi¬ 
sion  which  will  increasingly  make  use  of 
the  new  system  as  it  becomes  fully  oper¬ 
ational. 

The  contract  for  the  CPS  730,  which 
includes  thirty-one  editing  terminals 
(Model  51s)  and  four  graphic  display 
terminals  (GDTs),  was  signed  in  June 
1977,  following  Dymo’s  participation  in 
DRUPA. 

Anthony  J.  Palmieri,  a  Paris-based  in¬ 
ternational  consultant,  was  retained  by 
IRL  for:  definition  of  their  requirements 
in  the  form  of  contract  specification, 
assistance  in  negotiations  and  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  supplier.  He  is  presently  acting 
as  their  project  manager  for  the  system 
through  to  final  acceptance  at  Lausanne. 

A  large  scale  model,  incorporating  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  composing 
room,  has  been  constructed  by  IRL’s 
technical  staff  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
plant  for  the  changeover.  It  shows  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  computer  room  for  the 
copy  processing  system  mainframe, 
which  contains  three  64K  solid  state 
memory  computers,  a  dual  function  disc 
controller,  two  paper  tape  readers,  two 
nine-track  magnetic  tape  decks  to  allow 
data  input  from  other  computer  systems, 
two  ASR  logging  terminals  and  a  mag¬ 
netic  tape  cartrifile  unit.  Two  mass- 
storage  50  megabyte  moving  head  disc 
units  will  also  be  stationed  in  the  compu¬ 
ter  room.  In  an  adjacent  area  three  banks 
of  terminals,  each  made  up  of  one  GDT 
flanked  by  two  editing  terminals,  will  be 
used  for  page  composition,  prior  to  out¬ 
put  on  the  typesetters.  Two  500  lines  per 
minute  line  printers,  and  two  30  charac¬ 
ter  per  second  printers  for  editorial  use 
will  be  operating  on-line  to  the  CPS  730. 

In  March  1978,  eleven  key  IRL  per¬ 
sonnel  attended  a  two-week  training  ses¬ 
sion  at  Dymo’s  Wilmington  plant.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  editorial,  production 
and  technical  departments,  including  the 
technical  director,  Fernand  Gillieron, 


and  the  editor-in-chief,  Marcel  Pasche, 
were  trained  on  IRL’s  own  equipment 
then  being  tested  and  readied  for  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  prior  to  shipment  to 
Switzerland. 

Editorial  copy  from  back  issues  of 
Tribune  le  Matin  and  24  Heures  was 
taken  to  Wilmington  in  paper  tape  form 
and  read  into  the  system’s  computer  in 
preparation  for  instruction  on  the  editing 
terminals  and  the  three  graphic  display 
terminals.  The  GDTs,  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  editing  terminals,  display  type 
images  in  position  and  in  relative  point 
size  and  representative  font  style  on  their 
screens,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  preview 
the  completely  made-up  page  before  it  is 
output  on  the  high  speed  phototypeset¬ 
ters.  Within  a  week  of  their  arrival,  IRL 
personnel  were  learning  to  typeset  fully 
composed  pages  on  their  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  65.(X)0,  will  have  2 
new  computer  systems  for  newspapers, 
DECedit-620  and  DECset-620.  from  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corporation  installed 
this  summer. 

The  DECedit-620  and  DECset-620  in¬ 
corporate  the  latest  TMS-8  computer 
software  and  include  new  system  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  a  new  processor,  the 
PDP-8/A-620,  which  is  expandable  to 
contain  128K  words  of  internal  memory, 
and  a  new  high-density  disk  drive,  the 
RLOl,  which  provides  five  million 
characters  of  on-line  data  storage. 

initially,  the  Manchester  system  will 
be  configured  with  22  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  for  classified,  reporter,  editorial 
and  composing  departments  of  the 
newspaper.  Ten  terminals  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  interactive  classified  advertising 
input  and  credit  checking.  Reporters  and 
editors  will  use  eight  more  for  copy  en¬ 
try,  editing,  wire  copy  review  and  head¬ 
line  writing.  Four  terminals  will  be 
situated  in  the  composing  room  for  dis¬ 
play  advertising  markup. 

Existing  optical  character  recognition 
(OCR)  devices  will  furnish  further  input, 
while  wire  stories  will  be  captured  and 
stored  automatically  from  UPi’s 
DataNews  120()-baud  wire.  The  DECset 
system  will  provide  simultaneous  output 
to  three  Dymo  Pacesetter  Mark  V  photo¬ 
typesetters. 

Advertising  billing  information  will  be 
generated  on  industry-compatible  mag¬ 
netic  tape  for  transfer  to  the  Union 
Leader’s  business  system. 

Installation  and  testing  of  the  Union 
Leader  system  will  begin  in  late  July. 
Final  implementation  is  planned  for  late 
autumn. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  has  in¬ 
stalled  the  initial  phase  of  a  Hendrix 
{Continued  on  page  86) 
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Canon  is  making  news  with  their  NP-1824.  It 
makes  copies  on  plain  paper  in  four  large  sizes 
up  to  18  by  24  inches— larger  than  a  full 
newspaper  page. 

So  you  can  make  one-piece  copies  of 
newspaper  proofs,  advertising  layouts,  archi¬ 
tectural  elevations,  engineering  schematics. 
Also  translucent  originals  for  diazo  machines. 
And  get  Canon’s  superb  image  quality  as  weil. 

It's  really  unsurpassed.  Because  while  most 
other  plain  paper  copiers  are  variations  of  the 
same  technological  development,  the  NP-1824 
incorporates  a  unique  technology  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  fine  photogravure 
printing. 

As  a  result,  solid  black  areas  stay  black— no 
grainy  edge  effect.  Whites  stay  white.  And  all 
half-tones  in  between  are  reproduced  with 
striking  fidelity.  So  you  can  copy  difficult  to  ‘ 
reproduce  originals  like  finely  detailed  sche¬ 
matics,  computer  fan-fold  printouts,  colored 
renderings  and  illustrations,  even  photo¬ 
graphs— and  get  compliments  instead  of  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  results. 

They  come  out  perfectly  dry,  so  you  can 
write  or  color  on  them  right  away. 

The  NP-1824  is  versatile,  convenient  to  use 
and  simple  to  operate.  You  can  make  copies 
using  either  sheet  mode  or  book  mode.  Copy 
onto  11"  X 17"  ledger,  12"  x  18"  tabloid,  17"  x 
22"  or  18"  X  24"  newspaper-size  sheets.  And 
because  the  NP-1824  incorporates  a  double¬ 


deck  paper  loading  system,  you  can  switch 
from  one  size  to  another  with  a  touch  of  a 
button. 

It’s  fast,  too.  In  sheet  mode,  it  produces  up 
to  10  copies  per  minute  on  18"  x  24"  sheets, 
and  up  to  20  per  minute  on  11"  x  17"  sheets. 
Another  advantage;  in  book  mode  you  can 
automatically  make  multiple  copies  of  one  origi¬ 
nal.  Simply  pre-set  the  Copy  Dial  for  1  to  25 
copies.  Or  set  Copy  Dial  at  "M”  for  26  or  more 
copies. 

And  the  NP-1824  is  reliable.  It’s  built  by 
Canon,  a  company  with  a  long-standing  repu¬ 
tation  for  both  hign  quality  optics  and  business 
machines.  And  backed  by  a  nationwide,  full- 
service  organization.  _ 


Canons 


For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon. 
Better  still,  see  first-hand  whac  the  NP-1824 
is  capable  of  doing.  Enclose  with  the  coupon 
something  you’d  like  copied  on  the  NP-1824. 
We’ll  deliver  to  you  your  original,  our  copy,  and 
full  details  and  specs. 

^  □  Please  have  a  salesperson  contact  me.  ^ 

I  □  Please  send  Information  on  the  NP-1824.  | 

ID  I  am  enclosing  material  to  be  copied.  Show  me  ■ 

what  the  NP-1824  can  do.  • 


Canon  I 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIER  [ 

I21ill824  I 

Copier  Division  Canon  USA.  Inc.,  EP6  I 

J^IO  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success.  New  York  1104(J 


Systems  on  order 

(Continued  from  pci}>e  84) 

Newspaper  Management  System.  The 
HNMS  Business  Package  will  eventually 
manage  the  Tribune’s  financial  and  circu¬ 
lation  (over  1 1 1 ,000)  information  pro¬ 
cessing  needs. 

This  package  includes  facilities  to 
handle  distribution,  billing  paid-in- 
advance  subscriptions  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  functions  such  as  complaint  han¬ 
dling  and  tracking. 

A  marketing  facility  included  with  the 
circulation  package  offers  market 
analysis  tools  as  well  as  total  market 
coverage  and  target  market  distribution. 

This  initial  installation  includes 
hardware  consisting  of  a  DEC  PDP  1 1/34 
central  processor  with  I24K  words  of 
memory,  two  67  MB  disk  drives,  a  300 
LPM  printer,  five  VT  52  video  terminals 
and  a  9  track  magnetic  tape.  The  deliv¬ 
ered  software  includes  the  HNMS  finan¬ 
cial  and  circulation  marketing  packages. 

HNMS  financial  and  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  system  enables  South  Bend  to 
have  simultaneous  multi-user  access  to 
an  interactive  data  base.  The  system 
provides  the  paper  with  the  capability  to 
handle  immediate  subscriber  start/stop 
processing,  automatic  carrier  routing  via 
an  on-line  street/route  directory,  carrier 
billing  with  PI  A  adjustments  and  daily 
circulation  analysis. 

Hendrix  and  South  Bend  will  jointly 
refine  various  aspects  of  the  system 
software  during  the  next  few  months. 
Additional  hardware,  consisting  of 
another  1 1/34  processor,  disk  drives  and 
terminals  will  be  added  later  this  summer 
and  will  make  the  system  fully  opera¬ 
tional. 

South  Bend  Tribune  has  been  using  a 
45-terminal  Hendrix  6500  in  its  news¬ 
room  since  1975. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  7600  Copy  Processing  System 
from  ECRM  has  been  selected  to  be  the 
pre-press  system  at  the  Mesa  (Ariz.) 
Tribune. 

The  system  will  consist  of  eight  termi¬ 
nals,  20  megabytes  of  storage,  on-line 
wires,  typesetter  interfaces,  and  will  be 
front-ended  by  OCR  with  two  ECRM 
Autoreaders.  Full  software  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  editing,  hyphenation  and  justifi¬ 
cation,  and  processing  classified  ads. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  the 
Mesa  Newspaper,  the  Tempe,  Arizona 
Penny  Saver  will  also  use  the  system  for 
the  production  of  weekly  newspapers. 
Copy  from  the  Penny  Saver  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  processing  through  the  ECRM 

A  26  terminal  7600  copy  processing 
system  with  40  megabytes  of  storage  has 
been  selected  to  be  the  pre-press  system 
at  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  system  will  be  installed  in  two 
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phases.  Phase  1  will  consist  of  12  VDT’s 
and  perform  classified  and  display  ad 
functions,  and  will  include  complete 
hyphenation  and  justification  software. 
The  system  will  also  provide  automatic 
billing  of  classified  ads,  as  well  as  provid¬ 
ing  information  to  their  existing  Digital 
Computer  System.  Phase  I  also  will  cap¬ 
ture  and  store  4  low  speed  wires. 

Phase  II  will  include  an  additional  14 
terminals,  which  will  be  used  in  the 
newsroom  for  the  input  and  editing  of 
local  and  wire  copy.  This  system  will 
output  on-line  to  two  (2)  Merganthaler 
303  Typesetters. 

Installation  is  scheduled  by  July  1978. 

*  *  * 

Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Progress  has 
selected  an  ECRM  7600  Copy  Processing 
System  that  will  support  business  and 
circulation  as  well  as  text  editing 
software.  This  contract  represents  the 
first  7600  that  will  support  software  to 
handle  business/circulation  and  text  edit¬ 
ing  capabilities. 

The  business/circulation  portion  of  the 
system  will  operate  from  a  single 
PDPl  1/04  processor,  supporting  three 
visual  display  terminals,  two  on-line 
printers,  and  20  megabytes  of  storage. 

Software  will  be  comprised  of  stan¬ 
dard  financial  packages  such  as  general 
ledger,  payroll  and  accounts  receivable. 
A  complete  circulation  package  will  be 
provided  which  will  generate  circulation 
statistical  reports,  bundle  wraps,  and  au¬ 
tomatic  routing.  The  system  will  main¬ 
tain  files  on  all  subscribers  and  non-sub¬ 
scribers  within  the  circulation  area. 

The  text  editing  portion  of  the  system 
will  support  18  terminals  and  20  maga- 
bytes  of  disk  storage.  Terminals  will  be 
used  for  input  from  editors,  classified  ad 
operators  and  the  production  room.  The 
entire  design  of  this  7600  will  allow 
hardware  commonality  and  will  give  the 
paper  full  back-up  protection.  Installa¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  June. 

*  *  ♦ 

Santa  Barbara  (C'dWf.)  News-Press  has 
purchased  computerized  DECset  and 
DECwire  systems  from  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  to  handle  production, 
classified  and  editorial  tasks  for  the 
45,600-circulation  evening  newspaper 
(Sunday  50,900). 

The  dual-processor,  PDP-8-based  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  augmented  by  6  VT20  video 
display  terminals  and  2  VT71/t  micro- 
computer-enhanced  terminals  with  large 
internal  copy  storage  and  advanced, 
user-defined  editing  features.  The  VT71/t 
terminals  will  be  used  for  copy  editing, 
headline  writing  and  some  local  copy  in¬ 
put;  the  VT20s  will  be  devoted  to  display 
ad  composition  and  correction  and  some 
classified  ad  correction  and  kills,  as  well 
as  local  and  wire  copy  editing.  Most  re¬ 
porter  and  classified  advertising  input 
will  take  place  through  on-line  optical 
character  recognition  (OCR)  scanners. 

The  DECwire  system  will  perform  au¬ 


tomatic  stripping  and  storage  of  copy  ar¬ 
riving  by  both  Associated  Press  Data- 
stream  and  United  Press  International 
DataNews  high-speed  wires.  The  DEC¬ 
set  system  will  output  fully  corrected, 
justified  and  hyphenated  copy  directly  to 
five  on-line  Dymo  Pacesetter  Mark  V 
phototypesetters. 

Expansion  of  the  editorial  system  to 
accommodate  more  terminals  and  stor¬ 
age  is  contemplated  for  later  this  year. 

tti  tUfi 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  for  delivery  of  8  dual  TMS-8  text 
management  systems  with  Gannett  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  the  largest  ever  concluded  by  Di¬ 
gital's  Graphic  Arts  Product  Group  for 
PDP-8-based  systems. 

Eight  of  Gannett's  member  newspa¬ 
pers  will  install  a  DECedit  editorial/pro¬ 
duction  system  and  a  TABS-8  business 
application  system.  The  TMS-8  systems, 
based  on  the  PDP-8/E  processor,  will 
manage  editorial,  production,  classified 
advertising  and  on-line  wire  service  col¬ 
lection,  as  well  as  circulation,  payroll 
and  other  accounting  functions. 

VT6l/t  and  VT71/t  copy  entry  and 
editing  video  display  terminals  will  be 
used  to  enter,  review  and  edit  copy, 
headlines,  route  stories  to  proper  queues 
and  send  finished  copy  to  phototypeset¬ 
ting. 

The  TABS-8  systems  will  perform 
batch  processing  tasks  such  as  payroll 
concurrently  with  interactive  jobs,  such 
as  circulation  maintenance,  under  a  fore¬ 
ground/background  monitor.  The  busi¬ 
ness  systems  will  support  a  mixture  of 
VT52  and  VT05  video  terminals. 

The  eight  newspapers  named  in  the 
contract  are:  Danville  (111.)  Commercial 
News;  Santa  Fe,  (N.M.)  New  Mexican; 
Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette;  Cliil- 
licotlie  (Ohio)  Gazette;  Fremont  (Ohio) 
News  Messenger;  Marietta  (Ohio) 
Times;  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald;  and 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian. 

Gannett  Corporation  is  the  largest 
newspaper  group  in  the  United  States. 

Pre-hearing  action 
on  Udall  bill  begins 

Action  preparatory  to  hearings  on  the 
bill  of  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall 
(D.-Ariz.)  to  give  independent  news¬ 
paper  owners  estate  tax  concessions  has 
at  last  begun. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  has  asked  for  reports  on  the  measure 
from  the  Justice  and  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ments  and  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  No  date  for  hearings  has  been 
set,  however. 

The  Independent  Local  Newspaper 
Act  is  a  revised  version  of  a  bill  Udall 
introduced  last  year.  (E«&,P,  April  29). 
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CPS  320 

PRODUCTION/BUSINESS 

SYSTEM 


If  you're  looking  for  solutions  to  both  text 
management  and  business  system 
problems  and  you  would  like  expanded 
backup  features,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  newest  member  of  our  CPS 
300  family,  the  320 . .  .a  revolutionary  dual 
system  that  gives  you  the  capabilities  of  two 
separate  full-scale  systems— one  used  for 
composition  production  and  the  other  for 
business. 

In  addition  to  providing  complete 
editorial,  classified  and  display  packages, 
the  320  automatically  transfers  relevant 
input  data  to  the  business  system  for 
procedures  such  as  classified  ad  billing, 
updating  account  receivables,  and 
maintaining  statistical  reports. 

Also,  the  CPS  320  dual  system  gives  you 
these  important  options:  use  of  both  systems 
for  production  or  business,  or  each  used  to 
back  up  the  other  operation. 

The  320  is  the  lowest  priced,  full-feature  dual 
system  on  the  market.  For  details  write,  or  call 
toll  free:  1-800-225-0945,  except  Mass. 
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DYMO  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS.  INC. 
Wilmington.  MA  01887  (61 7)933-7000 


Where  to  find  exhibitors  .  .  . 


Exhibitor  Booth  No. 

Agfa-Gevaert  Incorporated .  266 

ANPA  Credit  Bureau,  Inc .  599 

Applied  Learning  Corporation  . 1441 

Associated  Press .  732 

AT&T  .  738 

Autoiogic  Incorporated  .  522 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc . 1138 

Baldwin-Gegenheimer Corporation  ...  172 

Beach  Manufacturing  Corporation  ....  1116 

Berkey  Technicai  .  148 

Berthold  of  North  America  . 1550 

Blum  Publications  .  420 

B.  H.  Bunn  Company  .  1410 

Butler  Automatic,  Inc . 1202 

Canon  USA,  Inc . 1501 

Capital  Elevator  Sales,  Inc . 1533 

Cary  Company,  Inc .  402 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Company  ....  670 

Combined  Services,  Inc .  914 

Composition  Systems,  Inc .  508 

Compugraphic  Corporation  ...  1024  &  1547 

CompuScan  Incorporated  . 1238 

Computek  Incorporated  .  168 

Computer  Devices,  Inc .  499 

Consolidated  International  .  1513 

Coreco  Research  Corporation  .  153 

The  Courier-Journai  and 

Louisville  Times  . 1445 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply,  Inc . 1539 

Custom  Built  Machinery  .  142 

Cutler-Hammer  Denver  . 1330 

Cypack  Systems  Corporation  .  350 

D.  S.  America  Incorporated  .  250 

Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company  ...  102 

Data  Type  .  147 

Delta  Data  Systems . 1302 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation  .  222 

Dissly  Research  Center,  Subsidiary 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 

Company  . 1445 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc .  710 

DuPont,  E.  I.,  de  Nemours  Company  . .  284 

Durbin  Associates  . 1342 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  .  454 

Dynalith  Incorporated .  762 

Eastman  Kodak  Company .  938 

ECAR  Products,  Inc.,  A-Par  Division  ...  1424 

Eciectic  Company  .  498 

ECRM  Incorporated . 1008 

Edison  Electric  Institute  .  166 

Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  Inc .  374 

EDS-IDAB  .  1525 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc .  105 

EOCOM  Corporation  .  292 


Exhibitor  Booth  No. 

Ferag  Incorporated  . 1318 

Fincor  Incom  International,  Inc .  122 

Flint  Ink  Company  .  159 

Fluorographic  Services,  Inc .  199 

Franchise  Maiiing  Systems  .  145 

J.  A.  Freeman  &  Son  .  1428 

GAF  Corporation  .  902 

Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.  .  1002 

General  Photo  Products  Company  ....  101 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  .  818 

Graphic  Arts  Manufacturing  Company  1418 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  & 

Consulting  Services  .  790 

Graphic  Design  .  144 

Graphic  Enterprises,  Inc .  180 

Graphic  Management  Associates  ....  1545 
Graphic  Products  Company  . 1506 

George  R.  Hall,  Inc . 1338 

Hamilton  Communications,  Inc .  698 

Harris  Corporation, 

Web  Press  Division  .  538 

Hendrix  Eiectronics,  Inc . 1306 

Herrera  Kirby  Company, 

K.C.,  Inc . 1549 

Hickey-Mitchell  Company, 

Vendor  Division  . 1552 

Philip  A.  Hunt  Chemical 
Corporation  .  776 

Iconics  Control,  Inc .  762 

Ideal  Equipment  Company,  Ltd .  1534 

Image  Systems,  Inc . 1409 

The  Information  Bank  .  1568 

Information  International,  Inc . 1038 

Ingol  Media  Services,  Inc . 1344 

Inland  Printer/ 

American  Lithographer  . 1546 

Iniand  Printing  Equipment,  Inc .  662 

International  Graphics  Supply  .  152 

K  &  F  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.  .  238 
K-Jack  Engineering  Company,  inc.  . . .  195 

Kansa  Corporation  .  1437 

Key  Corporation  .  1565 

King  Press,  Inc .  430 

Kirk  Rudy,  Inc .  157 

Kreonite  Incorporated  . 1206 

Lektro  Midwest  .  908 

Lincoln  St.  Louis .  697 

Lith-Kem-Ko,  Subsidiary  Chessco 

Industries,  inc .  192 

LogEtronics  Incorporated  . 1016 


(Continited  on  paf^e  92) 
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The  next  edition 
is  ready  to  roii 

The  Daily  King  II  incorporates  the  most  recent  proven 
engineering  innovations  in  web  press 
design. .  .resulting  in  a  press  that  is  uniquely  different 
in  style  and  ease  of  operation. 

For  example,  the  step-saving  pneumatically  operated 
press  control  system  allows  all  printing  functions  to  be 
controlled,  in  proper  sequence,  from  the  operator’s 
console. 

Combine  these  features  with  others.  .  .like  a  "printer- 
preferred"  ink  ducting  system,  increased  speeds, 
infinitely  variable  dampening  system,  pneumatically 
controlled  folder  nip  rollers.  .  .and  you'll  see  why  the 
Daily  King  II  is  the  newest  edition  in  engineering, 
printability,  and  over-all  functional  beauty.  Contact  us 
today  for  the  full  Daily  King  II  story. 

doilykiNg  II 


Florida’s  NIE 
coordinator 
sets  up  shop 

By  Celeste  Huenergard 


Nevvspapers-in-Kdiication  (NIE) 
bree/ed  through  a  tough  examination  last 
month  when  the  Morida  Department  of 
Education  became  the  llrst  government 
agency  to  appoint  an  NIE  coordinator. 

l  inancially  justified  under  the  state's 
Right  to  Read  and  Special  Skills  pro¬ 
grams.  Martha  Van  Camp  set  up  shop 
May  I  in  a  small  office  at  the  new  capitol 
building  in  Tallahassee. 

Her  superiors'  instructions  were  sim¬ 
ple:  stimulate  an  interest  in  NIE  pro¬ 
grams  and  demonstrate  ways  news¬ 
papers  can  be  used  effectively  in 
schools. 

‘‘We  are  not  seeking  to  mandate  an 
NIE  program,”  Elorida  Commissioner  of 
Education  Ralph  L.  Turlington  stressed 
in  an  interview.  “We  simply  believe  that 
it  is  an  effective  material  to  use.” 

No  state  funds,  other  than  Van 
Camp's  salary,  have  been  specifically 
earmarked  for  NIE.  Florida  presently  al¬ 
lows  each  school  to  use  25^4  of  its  annual 
budget  “on  anything  it  wants.  We're 
hoping  that  some  of  this  money  will  be 
put  into  NIE  programs,”  Roger  Michols, 
deputy  commissioner  of  education,  said. 

Van  Camp,  who  has  been  called  the 
catalyst  behind  the  state's  move,  did  not 
come  from  an  education  background. 
Most  of  her  professional  life  has  been 
spent  on  news  desks  as  a  reporter,  photo 
editor,  page  editor  and  assistant  city 
editor  at  a  number  of  papers,  including 
the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  and  the 
Daytona  Beaeli  (Fla.)  News-Joarnal. 

She  made  the  switch  to  promotion 
several  years  ago  at  the  News-Journal 
and  was  handed  a  memo  instructing  her 
to  create  an  NIE  program  for  the  paper. 

Van  Camp's  subsequent  efforts  were 
eventually  accepted  by  the  state  as  a 
model  program  and  were  heralded  by 
community  teachers  as  a  sound  educa¬ 
tional  tool. 

East  October  she  paid  a  visit  to  the 
commissioner's  office. 

‘‘1  just  wanted  him  to  know  what  we 
were  doing.”  Van  Camp  said.  “After  all, 
it  involves  education  in  his  state.”  She 
also  wanted  the  state  to  fund  a  3-year 
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NIE  COORDINATOR,  Martha  Van 
Camp  with  Ralph  D.  Turlington,  com¬ 
missioner  of  education. 


project  to  lest  her  NIE  program  among 
650  grade  school  pupils.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  agreed. 

Van  Camp  approached  the  educational 
official  the  same  month  results  from  the 
state's  functional  literacy  test  flowed 
across  his  desk:  37%  of  the  students 
statewide  had  failed  the  communications 
portion  of  the  exam. 

“We  asked  ourselves  what  we  could 
do  to  get  these  kids  reading,”  Turlington 
said.  “We  needed  some  sort  of  motiva¬ 
tion  for  learning  and  newspapers  seemed 
to  offer  great  potential.  We  have  spent  a 
terrific  amount  of  money  on  reading  pro¬ 
grams,  and  I  had  heard  from  a  number  of 
people  that  NIE  worked  and  that  it 
works  better  than  a  lot  of  materials  we're 
using.” 

The  commissioner  then  asked  Van 
Camp  to  give  an  afternoon  NIE  work¬ 
shop  for  Florida  school  superintendents. 

“If  the  superintendent  is  not  for  your 
program,  it  can  be  extremely  difficult,” 
Michols  said. 

The  superintendents  gave  Van  Camp 
and  her  assistants  a  standing  ovation 
after  the  session  and  the  state  appointed 
an  NIE  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
four  newspaper  NIE  coordinators,  four 
teachers  and  the  NIE  coordinator  from 
the  Florida  Press  Association. 

Van  Camp  was  hired  several  months 
later. 

“1  think  newspapers  are  a  natural  fora 
huge  range  of  school  topics  because 
they're  more  pertinent,”  Turlington 
said.  “A  student  can  learn  percentages 
through  batting  averages  in  the  sports 
pages,  routine  math  through  comparative 
shopping  of  an  ad.  things  like  that.” 

Van  Camp  refuses  to  refer  to  herself  as 
the  catalyst  behind  Florida's  decision. 

“1  just  simply  stuck  my  neck  out.  But  1 
think  newspapers  have  made  a  big  mis¬ 
take  by  not  letting  their  department  of 
education  know  what's  going  on.  They 
should  let  the  legislators  in  their  own 
areas  know  what  they're  doing  and  take 
their  programs  to  their  house  and  senate 
education  committees. 

‘‘The  program  has  to  come  from 
within  and  not  from  without.  A  teacher 
can  ascertain  when  she's  being  used  as  a 
circulation  gimmick.” 

Some  of  Van  Camp's  projects  for  this 
year  include:  an  NIE  newsletter  directed 
to  teachers  and  school  personnel  on  a 


statewide  basis,  the  development  of  col¬ 
lege  level  courses  for  education  majors, 
showing  them  how  to  use  newspapers 
in  the  classroom;  the  organization  of 
standardized  NIE  materials  for  Florida 
schools;  assistance  to  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  in  creating  and  maintaining  NIE  pro¬ 
grams;  work  with  the  Florida  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  develop  at  least  one  state¬ 
wide  NIE  seminar  for  teachers  and 
FPA's  own  NIE  programs  so  that  they 
will  fit  in  with  state  learning  and  teaching 
objectives. 

First  Garber  Award 
to  Kathleen  Maxa 

Kathleen  Maxa,  a  5-year  staff  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Star,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  first  Garber 
Award  as  the  woman  sportswriter  of  the 
year  in  a  nationwide  contest  sponsored 
by  California  State  University,  North- 
ridge  (CSUN). 

Maxa,  28,  won  the  award  for  her  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1977,  feature  on  Oakland 
Raiders'  coach  John  Madden. 

l.esley  Visser  of  the  Boston  Globe  was 
second,  Mary  Garber  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  was  third,  Elizabeth 
Wheeler  of  the  Los  Aufteles  Times, 
fourth,  and  Betty  Cuniberti  of  the 
Wasliinfiton  Post,  fifth. 

Rounding  out  the  top  ten  were  Yvonne 
Chotzen  of  the  Honolnin  Advertiser, 
Melanie  Hauser  of  the  Austin 
Ameriean-Statesman,  Helene  Elliott  of 
the  Chicago  Sim-Times,  Tracy  Dodds  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sheila  Moran 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  award  is  named  after  Garber,  62. 
from  Winston-Salem,  who  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  America's  first  woman  sports- 
writers  (see  page  44,  E&P,  May  27). 

The  contest,  organized  by  CSUN 
journalism  professor  Sam  Feldman  and  6 
students,  was  intended  to  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  growth  and  impact  of 
women  sportswriters  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  students  were  Jackie  Cornejo, 
Jon  Haimowitz,  Pam  Knox,  Suzy  Leath¬ 
ers,  Gary  Sax  and  Terry  Wood. 

Sports  editors  of  every  major  daily  and 
many  smaller  dailies  across  the  nation 
were  asked  to  nominate  the  women  they 
felt  had  contributed  significantly  to 
sports  journalism. 

Food  editors  elect 
slate  of  officers 

The  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and 
Writers  Association  elected  a  new  slate 
of  officers  last  month.  They  include; 
Donna  Morgan,  food  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune:  Mary  Frances  Phil¬ 
lips,  food  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News:  Janice  Okun,  food  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eveniuft  News:  Karen 
Marshall,  food  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 
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This  button 
controball 
typesetters. 
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It’s  connected  to  the  Varicomposer  Multi-Terminal 
Modular  System.  One  system,  any  typesetter  and 
the  best  price  performance  anywhere. 


To  moke  o  profit  in  todoy's 
typesetting  market  you 
hove  to  take  odvontoge 
of  new  typesetting  tech¬ 
nology  without  obsoleting 
your  whole  system. The 
Voricomposer  Multi- 
Terminol  Modulor  System 
offers  more  ''off-the-shelf'' 
interfaces  ond  progroms 
for  o  wider  ronge  of  type¬ 
setters  ond  peripherols 
than  anyone. 

Whatever  your  oppli- 
cotion;  commerciol,  in- 
plont,  or  newspaper, 
the  Multi-Terminal  Modular 
System  is  never  obsolete. 

It  is  easily  expanded  by 
adding  odditionol  MTMS 


modules,  ond  o  wide 
variety  of  peripherals. 

Built-in  "dedicoted" 
bock-up  ond  low  cost 
moke  the  Varicomposer 
MTMS  the  most  cost 
effective  high  speed 
composing  ond  editing 
pockoge  in  the  industry. 

Costs  stort  Qt  under 
$  1 3,500  ond  progress  in 
copobility  and  price  os 
modules  ore  odded  to 
motch  workloods  ond 
applications. 

Write  or  coll  for  full 
informotion  on  o  profit 
making  Voricomposer 
Multi-Terminol  Modulor 
System  matched  to  your 
exact  requirements. 


Vorisystems  Corporation 

80  Skyline  Drive,  Ploinview,  N.Y.  1 1803 
Aft:  Mr.  Wm.  Douer,  Vice-President,  Morketing 

Q  Send  me  more  information  obout  Vorisystems 
new  Multi  -Terminol  Modular  Systems 
CD  Hove  your  representative  coll  me  I  need  the  informo 
tion  immediately 
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80  Skyline  Drive,  Ploinview,  N.Y.  11803 
(516)  931-7200  Telex:  144613 


Visit  with  us  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference.  Booth  #  480 


Exhibitors 
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Exhibitor 


Booth  No. 


Exhibitor 


Booth  No. 


3M  Company  .  702  &  1555 

Manassy  Precision  Corporation  .  158 

MarketDyne  International  .  598 

Marsh  &  McLennan  .  143 

Martin  Automatic,  Inc .  114 

Master  Sales  &  Service 

Corporation  .  790 

McCain  Manufacturing 

Corporation  .  810 

MDS  Graphic  Systems,  Inc . 1537 

Mead  Technology  Laboratories, 

Inc  .  486 

M.E.G.  (U.S.)  Incorporated  .  572 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  . 1124 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division, 

Rockwell  International  .  202 

Microsystems  Development 

Corporation  .  1551 

MidStates  Wire  .  492 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply 

Company  .  753 

Mita  Copystar  America,  Inc . 1412 

Mohr  Enterprises  .  497 

Monotype  Corporation,  Ltd. 

(Monotype  International)  .  903 

Motorola  Communications  and 

Electronics,  Inc .  1553 

Muirhead  Incorporated  .  154 

Muller-Martini  Corporation  .  838 

Mycro-Tek  Incorporated  .  586 

NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc .  338 

National  Exchange  .  149 

National  Machine  Company  .  450 

National  Utility  Service,  Inc . 1438 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply 

Company  .  768 

Newspaper  Electronics 

Corporation  .  920 

Newspaper  Production  .  797 

Noise  Abatement  Systems  .  1344 

Nolan-Jampol  Incorporated  .  654 

nuArc  Company,  Inc .  130 

On  Line  Systems  .  150 

One  Systems,  Inc .  804 

Pako  Corporation  .  366 

Palmer  Paper  Company  .  151 

H.  M.  Pitman  Company  .  274 

Portage  Newspaper  Supply 

Company .  108 

Publishers’  Auxiliary  . 1531 

Publishers  for  Conventions,  Inc .  597 

Rapicon  .  154 


Raytheon  Company .  254 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  ....  107 
Rutho-Graphics  Division,  Sun 

Chemical  Corporation  . 1401 

Rycoline  Solvent  &  Chemical 
Company,  Inc .  184 

Saxmayer  Corporation  .  472 

Seaboard  Energy  Systems,  Inc .  197 

Semler  Industries,  Inc . 1504 

Seybold  Publications,  Inc . 1442 

Signode  Corporation .  280 

Smith  RPM  Corporation  .  1540 

Snook  Corporation  .  191 

Bernard  Soep  Associates,  Inc .  380 

Sperry  Univac  .  1301 

Sports/Comm  Incorporated  .  608 

Stauffer  Media  Systems,  Inc . 1407 

Stepper  Associates,  Inc .  662 

System  Development  Corporation  ....  1212 
Systems  Integrators,  Inc .  926 

tab  .  141 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Company  .  686 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  .  826 

Tasope  Company  .  744 

Techniserv  Incorporated  . 1551 

Teleram  Communications 

Corporation  . 1305 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc . 1420 

Titus  Communications  .  784 

TV  Data,  Inc .  502 

United  Press  International,  Inc .  754 

Varisystems  Corporation  .  480 

Varn  Products  Company,  Inc . 1505 

Vision  Data  Equipment  . 1405 

Web  Specialties  .  602 

Western  Litho  Plate  and  Supply 

Company  .  408 

Wood  Flong  Corporation  .  398 

Wood-Hoe  Division,  Wood  Industries, 

Inc .  718 

Xenotron,  Ltd .  420 

Xitron  Incorporated  . 1543 

Zentec  Corporation  .  109 


EXHIBIT  HOURS 


Saturday 

June 

Sunday 

June 

Monday 

June 

Tuesday 

June 

Wednesday 

June 

3  11  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

4  11  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

5  12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

6  12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

7  12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 
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Pauloski  elected 
IN  PA  president 

James  E.  Pauloski  was  elected  (May 
31)  president  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  at  the  as¬ 
sociation's  48th  International  conference 
in  Houston. 

Pauloski  is  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  the  News. 

He  succeeds  John  E.  Taylor,  market¬ 
ing  services  director  of  the  Toronto  Star. 
Taylor  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  INPA 
director,  and  he  continues  also  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  promotion,  public  relations 
and  NIE  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Project. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
conference  were  Rikk  D.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Westminster  (B.C.)  Co¬ 
lumbian,  as  president-elect;  Donald  B. 
Towles,  vp  public  affairs  for  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
first  vicepresident;  and  Joe  E.  Coyne, 
assistant  promotion  director  New  York 
Daily  News,  as  the  new  second  vice- 
president.  Robert  V.  Twilling  continues 
his  INPA  Board  appointment  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  association. 

I 

THE  HERINGTON  TIMES 


rniiftr 

Three  suspects  apprehended  in  huge  manhunt 


WEEKLY  Herington  (Kans.)  Times, 
3,100  circulation,  scored  a  beat  on 
several  daily  newspapers  with  its  May 
24  edition  coverage  of  the  murder  of  a 
Kansas  Highway  Patrol  trooper  and  a 
capture  of  3  suspects.  The  murder  took 
place  about  50  miles  from  Herington 
but  the  capture  occurred  about  IVs 
hours  later  near  Herington,  less  than  3 
hours  before  normal  morning  deadline 
for  closing  out  the  front  page.  The 
paper  is  printed  by  the  Abilene 
Reflector-Chronicle.  Larry  L.  Byers, 
managing  editor.  Times,  served  as 
stringer  for  both  the  AP  and  DPI  during 
the  manhunt,  providing  various  up¬ 
dates. 
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Conn,  assembly 
passes  litter  tax 

The  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
has  given  final  approval  to  an  “anti¬ 
litter”  bill  to  assess  a  tax  against  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  state,  along  with  other  businesses 
and  manufacturers  whose  products  often 
end  up  as  litter. 

The  assessment  will  be  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
newspaper  or  firm,  and  will  vary  from 
$300  to  $9,000  annually. 

The  Ohio  legislature,  meanwhile,  is 


considering  a  litter  tax  bill  that  would 
levy  between  $25  and  $2,000  from  news¬ 
papers  depending  on  the  number  of 
workers  they  employ. 

The  bill  would  require  the  purchase  of 
licenses  by  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  to  finance  an  educational  and  public¬ 
ity  campaign  to  the  general  public  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  littering.  It  aims  to 
“provide  a  comprehensive  statewide  lit¬ 
ter  control,  recycling,  and  resource  re¬ 
covery  plan.” 

The  bill  resembles  closely  a  law  signed 
last  year  by  the  governor  of  California 
taxing  newspapers,  among  others,  for  lit¬ 
ter. 


TPS/6000 


The  system  of  the  future, 
that’s  operational  and  ready  to 
put  out  your  newspaper  today. 

The  Text  Processing  System/6000  is  based  on  a  high  level 
language  for  advanced  capability  combined  with  ease  of  main¬ 
tenance.  One  software  system  regardless  of  your  configuration 
and  it  has  all  the  features  you  should  demand  in  a  TPS  and  more. 

TPS/6000  has  a  single  data  base  totally  backed  up  with  an 
identical  duplicate  to  prevent  copy  loss.  Unique  headline  fitting, 
a  powerful  directory  structure  and  interactive  H  &  J  to  allow 
easier  and  faster  page  make-up.  Interactive  classified  advertising 
costing,  automatic  credit  checking  and  ad  routing  to  optimize 
production  efficiency.  A  total  system  with  emphasis  on  security, 
data  integrity  and  complete  back-up  assures  the  newspaper  will 
get  out,  no  matter  what. 

TPS/6000.  The  high  performance,  high  uptime  system 
designed  to  maximize  your  product  and  your  profits.  For  all  the 
data  contact  Jack  Nicholson  at  LOGICON,  24225  Gamier  St., 
Torrance,  CA  90505,  phone  (213)  325-6060. 


LOGICON 
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Pressroom  equipment  costs 
Baltimore  Sun  $24  million 


The  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  complete  newspaper  printing 
production  system  from  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  including  four  9-unit 
Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  presses  plus 
fully  automated  reelroom  equipment  in  a 
contract  totaling  over  $24  million. 

It  represents  the  largest  dollar  volume 
and  most  automated  press  order  ever  re¬ 
ceived  by  Graphic  Systems  Division 
(GSD)  of  Rockwell  International  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Signing  of  the  contract  was  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  by  Steven  G.  Classon,  GSD 
executive  vicepresident,  and  Donald  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  the  Sunpapers,  the 
175,000  circulation  morning  Sun,  the 
175,000  circulation  Evening  Sun,  and  the 
370,000  circulation  Sunday  Sun. 

“This  order  is  highly  significant,” 
Classon  said.  “It  represents  Rockwell- 
Goss’  response  to  the  need  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers  for  production  systems 
that  will  provide  the  maximum  in  de¬ 
pendable  labor  and  cost  saving  automa¬ 
tion,  consistent  with  proven  technology 
and  the  American  publisher’s  attention 
to  return  on  investment.” 

The  contract  includes  the  sale  of  36 
Metroliner  printing  units,  four  3:2  fold¬ 
ers,  four  Rockwell-Goss  Press  Control 
Systems  (PCS)  and  a  Printed  Area 
Reader  (PAR),  a  computer-directed  sys¬ 
tem  to  preset  compensators  and  ink  feed 
prior  to  edition  start-up  and  a  fully  auto¬ 
mated  Rockwell-Goss  Automatic  Reel 
Loading  (ARL)  system.  In  addition,  the 
Metroliner  press  will  be  equipped  with  a 
paper  saving  22"  (56CM)  cutoff.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  Sunpapers  operate  with  a  22%" 
cutoff. 

‘  ‘This  order  culminated  over  two  years 
of  intensive  investigation  by  the  Sun¬ 
papers,”  Patterson  said.  “The  analysis  of 
systems  and  equipment  included  that  of 
foreign  manufacturers  operating  in  all 
corners  of  the  world.” 

Lou  Franconeri,  vicepresident — 
operations  for  the  Sunpapers,  headed  the 
evaluation  team.  “We  are  planning  an 
extension  to  our  existing  plant  at  501  N. 
Calvert  Street  in  downtown  Baltimore 
and  plan  to  have  the  most  cost-effective 
newspaper  production  facility  available 
at  that  time.  This  means  the  latest  in  the 
intelligent  application  of  automation  and 
electronics  systems.  Rockwell-Goss,  in 
their  equipment  recommendation  and 
design,  demonstrated  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  our  goals,  along  with  a 
futuristic  and  practical  application  of 
technology.” 

The  Metroliner  press  will  be  equipped 
with  motorized  running  pin  and  lap  ad¬ 


justments  on  the  folders;  remote  control¬ 
led  nipping  rollers  and  motorized  roller 
front  of  bar  sidelay  adjustments  and  digi¬ 
tal  lights  on  the  press  units  indicating 
page  position  and  location. 

The  totally  automated  material  han¬ 
dling  system  being  planned  by  the  Sun¬ 
papers  features  Rockwell-Goss’  Au¬ 
tomatic  Reel  Loading  equipment  (ARL), 
a  computer  microprocessor  controlled 
newsprint  roll  handling  subsystem. 

The  system  will  transport  the  news¬ 
print  rolls  from  the  receiving  dock, 
through  the  warehousing  operation,  to 
the  press  area.  The  ARL  system  receives 
the  rolls,  supplies  them  to  the  press  ac- 


Tokyo  daily 
uses  full 
pagination 

Nihon  Keizai  Shimhiin,  a  Tokyo 
newspaper  specializing  in  economics, 
became  on  March  13  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  world  to  switch  to  full  electronic 
editing  and  pagination  of  all  its  pages. 

The  computer  system,  which  offers 
electronic  editing  and  pagination,  was 
started  in  1967  and  is  known  as 
ANNECS  (Automated  Nikkei  News¬ 
paper  Editing  and  Composing  System.) 

At  the  time  the  system  was  initiated, 
the  newspaper  planned  to  centralize  all 
of  its  operation  in  one  large  computer. 
However,  since  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun 
publishes  the  entire  range  of  news  found 
in  general  newspapers,  it  revised  its 
plans  and  installed  a  series  of  additional 
computers  in  order  to  achieve  the  flexi¬ 
bility  necessary  in  handling  breaking 
news  as  fast  as  possible. 

Last  year,  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun 
switched  its  Osaka  office  operations  to 
complete  pagination,  in  conjunction  with 
the  completion  of  a  new  building.  The 
switch  to  full  electronic  editing  and  pagi¬ 
nation  in  its  Tokyo  office  means  the 
newspaper  has  eliminated  hot  metal  from 
its  entire  operation.  It  is  the  first  large- 
circulation  Japanese  newspaper  to  elimi¬ 
nate  hot  metal. 

Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun  editions 
printed  in  Fukuoka,  Sapporo  and 
Hirosaki  are  all  produced  from  full-page 
negatives  of  pages  made  up  in  Osaka  and 
Tokyo  and  transmitted  to  these  points  by 
facsimile  transmissions. 

The  total  circulation  of  Nihon  Keizai 
Shimbun,  a  national  daily,  is  1.8  million 
for  the  morning  edition  and  1.2  million 
for  the  evening  edition.  The  morning  edi¬ 
tion  averages  24  pages  and  the  evening 


cording  to  press  requirements  and  au¬ 
tomatically  loads  the  rolls  onto  the  press 
reels.  Roll  positioning  and  chucking  are 
completely  automatic. 

“Our  newly  acquired  pressroom 
equipment  is  designed  to  change  com¬ 
pletely  the  labor  intensity  aspect  of 
newspaper  production  and  will  permit 
reduction  of  labor  costs.  The  automation 
incorporated  in  the  equipment  will  di¬ 
mensionally  change  the  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  consideration  for  these  new 
presses,”  Patterson  said. 

“Back  in  1973,  the  Sunpapers’  man¬ 
agement  decided  to  turn  its  operation 
into  one  of  the  most  modem  and  cost 
effective  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
country.  The  pre-press  programs  have 
been  completed  on  schedule,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  post-press  operation 
will  certainly  fulfill  the  balance  of  our 
original  goals,”  Patterson  continued. 


edition  averages  8  to  10  pages,  for  a  total 
of  32  to  34  pages  made  up  into  roughly 
130  different  zoned  editions. 

The  last  pages  to  be  converted  to  full 
pagination  were  the  14  city  pages  that 
appear  in  each  of  the  1 30  zoned  editions. 

Production  personnel  in  the  news¬ 
papers  Tokyo  head  office  were  reduced 
by  over  10%  during  the  two-year  period 
from  January  1976  to  January  1978.  The 
reduction  consisted  of  transfers  to  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  and  voluntary  resigna¬ 
tions. 

Video  display  terminals  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun’s 
electronic  editing  and  pagination  system. 
The  newspaper  has  installed  the  follow¬ 
ing  VDT’s:  character  display  terminals 
for  proof  reading  purposes,  16  units; 
Character  display  terminals  for  layout 
use,  18  units;  Graphic  display  terminals 
for  layout  use,  17  units. 

In  addition,  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun 
has  two  VDT’s  for  use  in  checking  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  its  operations.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  also  using  6  Kanji  (Chinese 
Character)  printers  and  three  full-page 
photocomposition  units,  which  photo- 
typeset  at  high  speed  characters,  column 
dividers,  photographs  and  cuts  on 
photographic  film,  which  are  then  sent  to 
the  plate-making  department.  The  news¬ 
paper  uses  a  modified  direct  lithographic 
(Di-Iitho)  printing  system,  which  it  calls 
Direct  Planography  Printing  System 
(DIPPS.) 

IBM  Japan,  Tokyo  Shibaura  Electric, 
Nippon  Electric,  General,  Toppan  Print¬ 
ing,  Fuji  Photo  Film,  Konishiroku  Photo 
Industries  and  Infortech  took  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  ANNECS  system. 

Asahi  Shimbun  is  also  engaged  in 
experiments  in  a  similar  large-scale  com¬ 
puterized  newspaper  production  system 
and,  when  it  moves  into  its  new  building 
now  under  construction,  it  is  expected  to 
switch  to  full  pagination. 
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New  York  Times 
reporter  refuses 
to  bare  sources 

A  New  York  Times  reporter,  who  has 
been  accused  of  being  part  of  an  effort  to 
frame  a  physician  charged  with  murder, 
last  week  declined  to  answer  questions  in 
court  about  how  he  obtained  the  docu¬ 
ment  that  led  a  Bergen  County,  N.J.  pros¬ 
ecutor  to  reopen  the  case  of  several 
sudden  hospital  deaths. 

Reporter  Myron  A.  Farber,  citing  the 
New  Jersey  newsmen’s  privilege  law, 
repeatedly  refused  to  answer  questions 
about  his  sources  posed  to  him  by  attor¬ 
ney  Raymond  A.  Brown,  who  is  defend¬ 
ing  Dr.  Mario  Jascalevich  who  is  charged 
with  the  murder  of  five  patients. 

When  Farber  refused  to  answer. 
Brown  produced  a  memorandum  written 
by  the  trial’s  prosecuting  attorney  which 
stated  that  Matthew  Liflander,  a  lawyer 
associated  with  doctors  at  Riverdell 
(N.J.)  Hospital,  had  admitted  giving 
Farber  a  copy  of  a  l%6  statement  Jas¬ 
calevich  made  to  the  then  Bergen  County 
prosecutor.  The  original  statement  was 
missing  from  the  case  file. 

Brown  argued  that  since  the  source 
had  already  been  divulged,  Farber  has  no 
reason  to  protect  him.  Farber  still  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  and  his  refusal  was  up¬ 
held  by  trial  Judge  William  Arnold. 

Farber  was  questioned  outside  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  on  a  defense  move 
to  keep  out  a  statement  Dr.  Jascalevich 
had  given  to  Prosecutor  Joseph  Wood¬ 
cock  in  1976  on  the  ground  that  Jas¬ 
calevich  was  tricked  into  giving  it. 

Brown  contended  that  after  Woodcock 
received  from  Farber  a  copy  of  the 
statement  made  by  Jascalevich  during 
the  1966  prosecutor’s  office  investigation 
into  the  deaths,  he  reopened  the  case  and 
deceptively  obtained  a  statement  from 
Jascalevich  in  1976. 

Although  Farber’s  refusal  to  divulge 
his  sources  was  upheld  by  Judge  Arnold, 
he  ruled  that  Farber  might  be  required  to 
answer  questions  about  his  sources 
should  the  information  become  more 
pertinent  in  the  trial  at  a  later  date. 

Defense  attorney  Brown  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  that  the  prosecutor 
tricked  Jascalevich  into  making  the  1976 
statement  and  Arnold  ruled  that  Farber’s 
source  was  not  related  to  proving  this 
point. 

Farber  did,  however,  play  a  prime  role 
in  having  the  case  reopened,  since 
Woodcock  said  Jascalevich’s  1966 
statement  caused  him  to  take  another 
look  at  the  case. 

Farber  first  approached  Woodcock  in 
September  of  1975  and  asked  for  access 
to  the  Jascalevich  case  file.  Woodcock 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Economical 
dependaUe 
roll  handling 

for  printers  and  daily  newspaper  publishers 


The  medium-size  printer  and  printers 
of  daiiy  newspapers  are  especially 
attracted  to  Lektro’s  Model  30-24, 
3,000  lb.  capacity,  sit-down,  battery 
powered  lift  truck.  They  like  its  iow 
price  and  outstanding  roll  handling 
features.  Features  such  as  a  360° 
rotating  roll  clamp,  an  ability  to  stack 


rolls  5  high,  easy  serviceability  since 
most  parts  are  locally  available  and 
power  to  handle  the  tough  grades.  All 
of  this  at  about  haif  the  price  of 
competitive  trucks. 

The  Lektro  30-24 

is  the  answer  to  a  printer’s 

paper  roli  handling  needs. 


REBUILT  AND 

RECONDITIONED  EQUIPMENT 
ALSO  AVAILABLE 


leUra 

^America's 
roll  handling 
specialists 


OTHER 

LEKTRO  MODELS 


For  lighter  duty 
Lektro  has  the 
Model  20-24  sit-  ^ 
down  truck  with  a 
2,000  lb.  capacity.  For  heavier  duty,  the 
Lektro  Model  EC  30-24  standup  with  end 
control  capabilities  is  proving  Itself  dally. 


RSC-360-50 
HEAVY  DUTY 
PAPER  ROLL  CLAMP 

Performs  the  same  as 
the  clamp  above,  but  has 
a  load  capacity  of  2,600 
lbs.  Damage  to  roll  stock 
virtually  eliminated  with 
these  clamps. 


RSC-360-40 
PAPER  ROLL  CLAMP 

For  lighter  rolls,  this  360° 
rotating  clamp  speeds  roll 
handling.  The  arms  provide 
for  selecting  or  discharging 
rolls  on  end  or  bilge. 


lokbofndUKSd  2211  E.  OAKTON  •  ELK  GROVE  VILLAGE,  IL.  60005  •  312  364-1055 

^  INCORPORATED  ^ 

NSroonOfthUJen  616  n.e.  22NO  •  Portland,  Oregon  97232  •  503  233-3535 

>  SALES  AND  SERVICE  ^ 

l«Cf030UulGQn  2632  PEELER  ROAD  •  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30360  •  404  457-9938 

^  SALES  AND  SERVICE  ^ 

kskboSoiAhlilGd  P  O.  box  25  •  la  Canada,  California  91011  •  213  957-0467 
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Fathers  case 

(Continued  from  page  95} 

gave  Farber  access  to  the  file,  since  he 
said  it  was  his  understanding  that  Farber 
was  “doing  a  general  piece”  on  “un¬ 
explained  deaths”  in  hospitals.  “I  did 
not  think  he  was  interested  in  this  file 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  homicide,” 
Woodcock  said.  Woodcock  also  said  the 
file  that  was  made  available  to  Farber  did 
not  contain  Jascalevich's  1966  state¬ 
ment. 

About  a  month  later.  Woodcock  said 
Farber  provided  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
200  page  transcript  of  Jascalevich's  1966 
statement.  Woodcock  said  when  he 
asked  Farber  where  he  got  a  copy  of  the 
statement  from,  Farber  invoked 
“reporter's  privilege”  and  Woodcock 
said  he  did  not  pursue  the  matter. 

During  the  trial  last  week.  Brown 
sought  to  show  collusion  between 
Woodcock  and  the  Times  by  showing 
that  the  Times  was  the  only  newspaper 
the  Jascalevich  files  were  shown  to. 

Woodcock  said  there  had  been  other 
occasions  when  reporters  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  prosecutor's  files,  but  he 
would  not  recall  any  specific  instances. 

In  his  1966  statement,  Jascalevich  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  used  a  muscle  relaxant, 
curare,  for  dog  experiments.  Vials  of  cu¬ 
rare  were  found  in  his  hospital  locker. 
Jascalevich  is  now  charged  with  having 
used  curare  to  murder  five  patients  at 
Riverdell  Hospital  in  1965  and  1966. 
Several  of  the  bodies  were  exhumed  and 
traces  of  curare  were  found  in  some. 

The  New  York  Times  on  January  7 
and  8.  1976,  ran  two  stories  written  by 
Farber  on  the  Jascalevich  case.  The  arti¬ 
cles  detailed  the  1966  investigation  and 
statement  by  Jascalevich.  That  investiga¬ 
tion  was  terminated  due  to  a  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence.  The  prosecutor  at  the  time  was 
told  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  curare 
in  the  human  body. 

Farber's  story  reported  exclusively 
that  Woodcock  had  gone  to  court  seek¬ 
ing  an  order  to  exhume  the  bodies  of  the 
five  patients.  The  order  to  exhume  the 
bodies  to  check  for  traces  of  curare  was 
granted  as  a  result  of  a  report  by  then 
New  York  City  deputy  medical  examiner 
(now  chief  medical  examiner)  Michael 
Baden,  who  has  been  reported  to  be  an 
acquaintance  of  Farber's. 

In  another  development  in  the  case. 
Judge  Arnold  has  issued  a  certificate  of 
necessity  which  enables  defense  attor¬ 
ney  Brown  to  seek  from  a  New  York 
court  the  right  to  subpoena  all  notes  and 
documents  relating  to  the  investigation 
that  are  held  by  Farber  and  the  Times. 
The  New  York  Court  will  determine 
whether  these  records  can  be  supoenaed 
by  the  defense  into  the  New  Jersey 
court. 

Since  Farber  was  subpoenaed  as  a 
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witness  in  the  case.  Judge  Arnold  ruled 
at  the  start  of  the  trial  that  he  could  not 
cover  the  case  for  the  Times  nor  could  he 
appear  in  the  courtroom  except  on  the 
days  when  he  was  scheduled  to  testify. 

Newspaper  research 
firm  established 

A  marketing  firm  to  serve  newspapers 
has  been  formed  in  Minneapolis.  Comp- 
mark  III  will  specialize  in  “competitive 
marketing,”  “complete  marketing,”  and 
“computerized  marketing.” 

The  president,  and  majority  owner  of 
Compmark  III,  is  William  D.  Miller,  who 
has  been  manager  of  marketing  research 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  for  the  last  10  years. 

While  in  that  post.  Miller  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  creating,  building  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  number  of  new  marketing  in¬ 
novations,  including:  on-line  up-dated 
TMC  datii  base  system,  several  major 
time-sharing  computer  marketing  re¬ 
search  and  media  analysis  systems, 
computerized  cooperative  advertising 
sales  systems  and,  most  recently,  the 
new  but  partially-completed  News  In¬ 
formation  System. 

Compmark  III  currently  has  proposals 
out-standing  in  5  areas: 

1.  A  new  form  of  a  total  marketing 
ap  r-ich  aimed  at  increasing  lasting  cir- 
cula'uon  rapidly.  Compmark  III  calls  this 
the  “LINKING  APPROACH.” 

2.  A  new  “News  Information  Sys¬ 
tem”  designed  to  provide  editors  with 
information  to  help  increase  readership 
while  holding  newsprint  costs  in  line. 

7>.  Time-sharing  computer  systems  for 
processing  marketing  research  data  and 
producing  media  analyses.  These  sys¬ 
tems  are  useful  in  processing  normal 
marketing  research  studies,  but  extend¬ 
ing  their  usefulness  into  "Tailor-Made 
analysis  for  individual  advertisers.” 
With  these  systems  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  large  marketing  research  studies 
significantly  faster  than  with  normal 
methods. 

4.  Proposal  to  sell  additional  national 
advertising  using  modern  technology  and 
potentially  new  channels  of  distribution. 

5.  A  design  for  a  computerized  facility 
to  publish  a  “Tailor-Made  Newspaper” 
that  delivers  specially  ordered  sections 
to  individual  households  and  provides 
advertisers  with  more  complete  and  less 
costly  “Target  Market  Distribution.” 

Compmark  111  is  headquartered  at  645 
Windemere  Curve,  Minneapolis,  MN 
5.5441. 

Kihss  cited 

Peter  Kihss,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Metropolitan  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  presented 
with  the  1978  Walter  V.  Carty  Award  by 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 


Condom  advertiser 
raps  ad  restrictions 

“For  the  most  part,  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  virtually  ignored  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June 
1977  that  removed  restrictions  on  con¬ 
traceptive  advertising,”  Alan  Woltz, 
president  of  Schmid  Products  Company 
said  last  week. 

“It  is  ironic  that  the  press  writes  about 
sex  from  almost  every  point  of  view  in 
the  editorial  columns  but  will  not  accept 
contraceptive  advertising,”  he  said. 
“Obviously  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.” 

Woltz  said  his  company  is  pleased  that 
Redhook  has  accepted  an  ad  campaign 
on  one  of  Schmid's  most  popular  male 
contraceptives  (condoms),  in  the  July 
issue  and  that  some  local  newspapers 
have  accepted  ads  in  cooperation  with 
drugstore  clients. 

He  added,  however,  “that  most  major 
consumer  magazines  and  large  city 
newspapers  reject  contraceptive  adver¬ 
tising  or  make  it  impossible  by  unreason¬ 
able  copy  demands.” 

“Family  planning  products  exert  a 
profound  influence  on  the  environment, 
health  and  qualify  of  life,”  Woltz  said. 
“The  print  media  can  provide  the  fac¬ 
tual.  in-depth  coverage  needed  to  fully 
explain  contraceptives  which  are  of  seri¬ 
ous  concern  to  the  public. 

“It  has  the  flexibility  of  space  and 
format  required  to  inform  and  educate  in 
stages,  moving  on  to  the  next  level  as  the 
public  comes  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  information  about  contracep¬ 
tives,”  Woltz  said.  “This  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  30  second  tv  commer¬ 
cial.” 

Woltz  said  the  current  campaign  to 
change  the  code  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  to  permit  contracep¬ 
tive  advertising  on  tv  is  “misdirected.” 
Instead,  he  said,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  getting  the  print  media  to  carry 
more  contraceptive  advertising. 

Syndicate  firm  opens 
licensing  showroom 

United  Feature  Syndicate  and  sister 
syndicate  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  opened  a  new  licensing  show¬ 
room  to  the  press  and  trade  in  the  Pam 
Am  Building  at  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  May  18.  The  two  syndicates  are 
home  base  to  many  comic  strips  includ¬ 
ing  “Peanuts.” 

Licensing  of  syndicate  properties  is  a 
growing  factor  in  the  business.  The 
showroom  marks  the  first  time  prospec¬ 
tive  licensees  of  syndicate  properties  will 
be  able  to  see  the  items  at  one  source  and 
also  see  how  the  two  syndicates  can  help 
develop  products.  Licensee  will  be  able 
to  choose  from  50  comic  strips  and 
panels  owned  by  UFS  and  NEA. 
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“Facing  South”  is  new 

A  regional  column.  “Facing  South,"  is 
now  appearing  in  105  southern  news¬ 
papers  of  various  circulation  sizes  as 
well  as  in  several  state  magazines. 

“Facing  South"  is  news  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate  world  in  its  rapid  growth  and  that  its 
format  calls  for  the  column  to  distribute 
work  of  a  different  writer  each  week. 

Each  week,  a  working  journalist  or 
free  lancer  is  paid  $.50  for  a  700-word 
portrait  of  a  Southerner — including  all 
types  of  people  ranging  from  a  chef,  a 
pool  shark,  carpenter,  farmer,  country 
music  singer,  tugboat  captain,  fisher¬ 
man,  and  more. 

The  “Facing  South"  concept  origi¬ 
nates  with  the  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies,  P.O.  Box  230,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina.  27514. 

The  institute  is  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  concerned  with  the  region's  cultural 
heritage.  A  modest  fee  is  charged  for  the 
column,  based  on  circulation. 

The  columns  are  stories  of  people's 
lives,  such  as  newspapers'  own  local  fea¬ 
tures  and  cross  town,  county,  and  state 
borders  with  common  themes  and  issues 
in  a  rapidly  changing  area. 

*  *  ♦ 

Also,  in  the  regional  interest  arena  is 
Michigan's  own  comic  strip  by  car¬ 
toonist  Cliff  Wirth  of  Livonia,  now  com¬ 
pleting  its  first  year  of  syndication  in  17 
newspapers. 

Wirth,  who  worked  for  the  Detroit 
Times  and  had  his  cartoons  in  national 
magazines  and  Detroit  house  organs 
originated  the  idea  for  “L.P.  and  U.P.” 
from  what  he  calls  a  “goldmine  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  antics  of  Detroit  and  its  popu¬ 
lation.”  The  comic  strip  originated  es- 
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regional  format 

sentially  in  local  gag  cartoons  he  did  for 
the  Detroiter  magazine,  a  house  organ  of 
the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  ran  Wirth's  material  for  several 
years  before  suspending  publication. 
Wirth  then  switched  to  the  Michigan 
scene  instead  of  Detroit,  using  a  warm, 
tongue-in  check  style. 

^  4: 

John  Alius  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  International  Features 
Division  of  United  Press  International 
with  duties  to  include  selling  syndicated 
material  around  the  world  as  well  as 
product  licensing  for  comic  strip  charac¬ 
ters  and  book  serializations.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Features  Division  operates  on 
every  continent. 

Alius  has  spent  most  of  his  UPl  career 
abroad  excepting  the  past  8  years  based 
in  New  York.  He  has  been  a  regional 
representative,  business  manager  for  the 
overseas  division,  and  director  of  inter¬ 
national  services. 

Alius  began  in  sports  writing  in 
Montreal,  his  home  town,  before  joining 
UPl  in  1946.  Apart  from  assignments  in 
Europe  Asia,  Australia  and  Latin 
America,  he  was  UPl  manager  in  Peru. 
Brazil  and  Mexico  and  general  manager 
for  Canada  from  1968  to  1970,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  New  York. 

*  *  * 

“The  View  From  The  Top"  by  Milton 
Rockmore  will  be  distributed  in  Canada 
by  the  Toronto  Star  Syndicate.  The 
weekly  feature  which  interviews  experts 
on  timely  subjects,  will  continue  to  be 
self-syndicated  in  the  U.S.  by  The 
Rockmore  Company.  32  Orchard  Hill 
I,ane,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 


Newspaper  serializations  of  Ted  Mor¬ 
gan's  “On  Becoming  American.”  and 
Anthony  Holden's  profile  of  the  future 
King  of  England,  “Charles  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads"  are  being  offered  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Prior  to  1977,  Ted  Morgan  was  Sanche 
de  Gramont,  the  scion  of  one  of  France's 
oldest  aristocratic  families,  and  he  gave 
it  all  up  to  become  an  American  citizen 
with  a  new  name.  Morgan,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  is  the  author  of  7  other 
books  and  was  Rome  bureau  chief  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

“Charles  at  the  Crossroads"  is  an 
edited  version  of  the  Holden  article  in 
the  London  .Sunday  Times  Maftazine. 
Holden  traveled  with  Prince  Charles  on 
two  major  tours  and  presents  him  as  an 
intelligent  royal  heir  with  unusual  in¬ 
sights  and  perceptions. 

Both  serializations  are  available  in 
OCR  and  via  DataNews. 


Non-editorial  reject 
Guild  in  Phoenix 

Non-editorial  employes  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.  voted  179-132  (May  12) 
against  being  represented  in  contract 
negotiations  by  The  Newspaper  Guild. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  publishes  the 
Arizona  Repnhiie,  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  the  Arizona  Weekly  Gazette. 

The  Guild  sought  to  represent  some 
330  employes  in  the  company's  business 
office,  computer  services,  community 
and  corporate  services,  inside  circulation 
and  the  advertising  departments. 

The  Guild  represents  about  290  edito¬ 
rial  employes  of  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  who  voted  146-115  in  favor  of  the 
Guild  on  Feb.  3. 

The  National  I,abor  Relations  Board 
conducted  both  elections. 
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Compugraphic  unveils  ad  markup/makeup  unit 


An  easy  to  use,  cost-effective  ad 
markup/makeup  system  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Compugraphic. 

According  to  the  company.  Advan¬ 
tage  is  the  first  self-contained,  code-free, 
visually  interactive  ad  makeup  system 
available  in  the  under  $40,000  price 
range. 

Designed  primarily  for  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry.  Advantage  stream¬ 
lines  the  conventional  display  ad  produc¬ 
tion  cycle  by  combining  the  layout,  mark¬ 
up  and  makeup  procedures  into  virtu¬ 
ally  a  single  production  cycle.  This  pro¬ 
cedural  simplification  is  accomplished  by 
the  system's  electronic  Pen  which  an 
operator  moves  across  a  markup  board, 
pointing  to  easy  to  read,  plain  English 
instructions.  The  operator  controls  all 
copy  movements  and  can  specify  such 
parameters  as  type  size,  type  style  and 
positioning.  The  operator  can  also  trace 
any  artwork  and  position  it  in  the  ad  by 
following  the  artwork's  outline  with  the 
Pen.  Since  the  Advantage  is  highly  in¬ 
teractive,  display  ad  elements  such  as 
art,  text  and  rules  are  composed  instan¬ 
taneously  on  the  system’s  visual  display 
screen. 

Advantage  is  a  visually  oriented  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  not  code  or  keyboard  depen¬ 
dent.  Raw  copy  input  from  paper  tape  or 
floppy  disk  is  automatically  coded  by  the 
unit  via  plain  English  instructions  given 
by  the  operator. 

Copy  is  read  into  the  system  and  the 
operator  provides  typesetting  and  layout 
instructions.  The  operator  can  make  any 
changes  on  the  copy  or  layout  with  the 
Pen  and,  when  necessary,  make  exten- 
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Compugraphic's  ad  markup/makeup 
system  called  Advantage. 


sive  corrections  on  ad  copy  using  the 
system's  slide-out  typewriter  keyboard 
(optional).  After  the  ad  is  composed,  the 
operator  instructs  the  system  to  output 
the  ad  for  typesetting.  The  ad  will  be 
completely  typeset  in  position.  Except 
for  the  addition  of  an  illustration,  no 
paste-up  is  required. 

Advantage  is  highly  interactive.  The 
system  prompts  the  operator  via  three 
message  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  visual 
display  screen,  feeding  information 
about  the  machine's  operation,  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  error  messages  continually  to 
the  operator.  An  area  on  the  right  of  the 
screen  displays  descriptions  of  all  items 
appearing  in  the  ad. 

Several  features  were  formerly  avail¬ 
able  only  in  systems  priced  at  more  than 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  Compugraphic 
system.  The  “compose  again’’  feature. 


for  example,  allows  a  user  to  store  ad 
copy  and  layout  formats  for  immediate 
or  future  recall.  Thus,  layouts  for  entire 
blocks  of  copy,  or  even  for  whole  ads, 
can  be  stored  and  re-used  when  new 
copy  is  input. 

Another  feature,  unlimited  “cursor” 
movement,  simplifies  the  most  complex 
ad  composition.  Copy  can  be  rearranged 
on  the  screen  as  often  as  needed  before 
the  layout  is  finalized. 

Advantage  is  suitable  for  producing 
oversize  ads  as  well.  If  an  ad  exceeds  45 
picas  in  width  and  1 1  inches  in  depth,  it 
can  be  broken  down  and  composed  in 
segments.  The  segments  will  fit  together 
perfectly  because  of  the  exacting  quality 
of  the  screen  and  markup  board  relation¬ 
ship. 

A  final  major  feature  is  its  protective 
storage  function.  Every  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  computer  in  Advantage  ac¬ 
tually  writes  the  ad  back  onto  disk  stor¬ 
age,  without  interrupting  the  operator.  If 
a  power  failure  occurs,  this  procedure 
assures  that  the  ad  will  not  be  lost. 

According  to  a  Compugraphic 
spokesman,  there  are  four  major  benefits 
to  the  Advantage  system: 

Advantage  speeds  up  ad  production. 
It  is  faster  than  conventional  ad  composi¬ 
tion  because  the  correction  and  paste-up 
steps  are  streamlined.  Newspapers  can 
now  extend  ad  deadlines  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  late  breaking  ad  insertions;  Ad- 
Vantage  is  cost-effective.  The  need  for 
paste-up  supplies,  typographic  paper,  and 
chemicals  is  greatly  reduced.  Labor 
costs  are  also  reduced;  Advantage 
simplifies  markup.  Creation  of  display  ad 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  non-techni- 
cal,  designer-oriented  person;  Advan¬ 
tage  is  error-free.  All  changes  and  cor¬ 
rections  occur  in  one  operation.  Only 
one  person  controls  ad  composition. 
That  one  person  can  be  responsible  for 
layout,  markup,  and  paste-up,  so  there  is 
no  chance  of  an  error  resulting  from 
more  than  one  person  working  on  an  ad. 

Council  upholds  ban 
on  newspaper  ads 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  City  Council  last 
week  killed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
city's  personnel  division  to  advertise  in 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc.  (MNl),  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  Capital  Times. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  when 
City  Personnel  Director  Charles  Reott 
complained  that  he  was  having  difficulty 
filling  lower  level  jobs  because  of  the 
council’s  ban  on  advertising  imposed 
after  five  unions  struck  the  papers  last 
October. 

Reott  said  that  some  job  openings  had 
been  vacant  as  long  as  three  months  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ban,  and  were  costing  tax 
payers  money. 
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Columnist’s 
roots  planted 
in  weekly  paper 

By  Mary  Ellen  Haskett 

Time  magazine  columnist  Hugh  Sidey 
is  a  fourth  generation  Iowa  newspaper¬ 
man  and  sometimes  thinks  of  going  back 
to  Ihe  Adair  County  (la.)  Free  Press,  but 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Washington 
reporting  always  draws  him  back. 

Sidey,  50,  writes  a  weekly  column  on 
the  presidency  for  Time  that  is  read  by 
millions  of  Americans.  He  often  uses  the 
knowledge  of  people  he  gained  from 
working  on  the  Free  Press  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  presidential  actions  on  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Raised  in  Greenfield,  Iowa,  Sidey 
began  working  on  the  family’s  Free  Press 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  fold 
newspapers. 

“I  still  have  a  very  sentimental  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  little  paper,”  Sidey  said, 
picking  up  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Free 
Press  he  has  in  his  Washington  office.  “I 
enjoyed  the  weekly  business.  I  still  go 
back  in  the  summers.” 

He  published  the  Free  Press  in  the 
summer  of  1950,  after  graduating  from 
Iowa  State  University  with  a  science  de¬ 
gree.  Then  he  and  his  older  brother  de¬ 
cided  Sidey  would  leave  and  his  brother 
would  become  publisher. 

Sidey  became  a  reporter  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  then  moved  to 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  until  1955, 
when  he  was  hired  by  Life  magazine  in 
New  York. 

In  1957,  he  switched  to  Time  magazine 
in  its  Washington  bureau.  He  became 
Time’s  White  House  bureau  chief  sev¬ 
eral  years  later,  a  post  he  quit  recently  to 
be  a  Time  contributing  editor. 

Sidey  has  covered  every  president 
since  the  late  John  Kennedy  and  offered 
brief  characterizations: 

— John  Kennedy:  “A  man  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  courage.  He  left  a  legacy  of 
scholarship  .  .  .  but  he  never  understood 
the  common  man.” 

— Lyndon  Johnson:  “He  was  the  most 
skilled  legislator  this  country  has  seen.” 

— Richard  Nixon:  “A  collection  of 
great  contradictions.  He  slid  into  the 
abyss  of  Watergate — nobody  else  did  it. 
He  did  it.” 

— Gerald  Ford:  “The  only  practicing 
Eagle  Scout  I’ve  ever  known  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  those  two  years,  he  proved 
remarkably  effective.” 

— Jimmy  Carter:  “An  enigma.  I  give 
him  a  good  workmanlike  grade  of  C 
minus  for  his  first  year  in  office.” 

Sidey  said  it  is  hard  to  remain  unin- 


(Mary  Ellen  Haskett  is  a  reporter  in 
UPI’s  j^napolis,  Md.  Bureau.) 
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volved  in  lives  of  the  men  he  must  cover 
day  in  and  day  out. 

“You  do  get  involved,”  he  said.  “It’s 
a  human  trait.  I  try  my  best  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  fair.  Hopefully,  it  balances  out.” 

Sidey  said  he  has  no  rules  for  writing 
his  weekly  column. 

“I  try  to  make  it  as  fresh  as  possible,” 
he  said.  “Writing  it  is  not  the  hard  part. 
It’s  the  reporting  that  takes  a  lot  of 
time.” 

Thinking  of  the  30  to  40  interviews  that 
can  go  into  one  column,  Sidey  gazed  out 
his  window  in  an  office  a  block  from  the 
White  House  and  said  the  hectic  life  of 
the  nation’s  capital  can  work  havoc  on 
personal  relationships  for  a  Washington 
reporter. 

“It  squeezes  out  all  human  relation¬ 
ships,”  he  said.  “I  think  of  getting  out 
every  other  day,  but  it’s  a  lot  of  fun.  Like 
we  say,  it  sure  beats  working.” 

Minneapolis  Tribune 
to  sponsor  contest 

Minneapolis  Tribune  has  announced 
plans  to  sponsor  an  annual  $3,000  gov¬ 
ernment  reporting  competition  for 
smaller  Minnesota  newspapers,  starting 
this  year. 

Awards  for  newspaper  election  cover¬ 
age,  analytical  and  investigative  report¬ 
ing  will  be  made  each  year  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  categories  to:  Minnesota  weeklies 
and  semi-weeklies;  and  dailies  outside 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  In 
all,  six  $500  awards  will  be  made. 

“Good  government  reporting  comes  in 
all  sizes  and  shapes.  Too  often,  though, 
the  journalistic  kudos  come  to  the 
reporters  on  the  big  dailies  ...  in  the  big 
towns,”  Donald  R.  Dwight,  Star  and 
Tribune  publisher,  said. 

“In  a  special  way,  the  first  Annual 
Government  Reporting  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Tribune  hopes  to  en¬ 
courage  the  solid,  probing  journalism 
that  takes  place  every  day  in  the  smaller 
dailies  and  weeklies  of  Minnesota.” 


Panax  to  sell 
Inco  Graphics 

Panax  Corp.  has  reached  an  agreement 
in  principle  to  sell  Inco  Graphics  of  Ma¬ 
son,  Mich.,  to  Inco  Development  Corp., 
a  new  corporation  controlled  by  James 
N.  Brown.  No  sale  price  was  disclosed. 

Panax  has  owned  Inco  Graphics  since 
1968,  after  acquiring  it  from  Brown  and 
his  brother,  Richard,  co-founders  of  the 
web  offset  central  printing  plant. 

Established  in  1963,  Inco  Graphics 
specializes  in  the  composition,  printing 
and  mailing  of  newspapers,  shoppers, 
circulars  and  magazines.  When  founded, 
it  was  only  the  second  such  plant  in 
Michigan  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

After  selling  Inco  Graphics  to  Panax, 
James  Brown  served  two  terms  in  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  1973  joined  Panax  as  general  manager 
of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Macomb 
Daily.  In  1974  he  was  transferred  to 
South  Africa  as  managing  director  of 
Xanap  Pty.  Ltd.,  returning  to  the  corpo¬ 
rate  office  in  1976  as  group  vicepresident 
and  a  board  director.  He  has  since  re¬ 
signed  both  positions. 

Deaths _ 

Robrrt  E.  McCi.ure,  81,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  United  Western  News¬ 
papers  and  former  editor-publisher  of  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook; 
former  state  highway  commissioner; 
May  21. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  S.  Cowan,  67,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Observer 
Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  Pa.;  May 
21. 

’k  * 

James  Mercer  Wii.i.is,  69,  publisher  of 
the  Meade  County  Messenger,  Branden¬ 
burg,  Ky.;  former  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association;  May  12. 

3|C  *  ’k 

Paul  B.  Sweeney,  79,  publisher, 
former  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal  from 
1940-63;  retired  high  sheriff  of  Tolland 
County;  May  16. 

9k  9k  3k 

Owen  Osborne,  64,  senior  sports 
editor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News;  May 
22. 

♦  *  * 

Mark  H.  Taylor,  95,  former  assistant 
advertising  manager,  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Journal. 

9k  3k  9k 

Harry  A.  Scheer,  89,  retired  photog¬ 
rapher,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
May  13. 

9k  9k  3k 

Walter  S.  Goshorn,  67,  editor  of  the 
Gabon  (Ohio)  Inquirer  for  42  years;  his 
late  father,  William  V.  Goshorn,  was 
publisher  when  his  son  became  editor  in 
1936;  May  3. 
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Allbritton 
resigns  as 
Star  publisher 

By  I.  William  Hill 

After  only  4  months  on  the  job,  Joe  L. 
Allbritton  this  week  resigned  as  Time, 
Inc.’s  publisher  of  the  Washinffton 
(D.C.)  Star. 

Had  he  not  done  so,  he  told  a  May  3 1 
press  conference,  as  owner  of  WJLA-tv 
he  might  have  been  found  in  violation  of 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
rules  prohobiting  crossownership,  which 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  cross¬ 
control. 

He  declared  he  feels  his  stated  purpose 
of  keeping  Washington  a  competitive 
2-newspaper  city  has  been  accomplished 
with  Time’s  purchase  of  the  Star.  At  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  it  was  announced 
Allbritton  had  been  hired  by  Time  to 
serve  as  publisher  for  5  years.  His  resig¬ 
nation,  effective  May  31,  was  agreed  to 
by  Time,  however,  he  said. 

While  severing  all  connections  with 
the  Star,  Allbritton  says  he  is  still  in  the 
market  for  newspaper  properties  outside 
of  the  3  dailies  he  owns  in  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  and  that  he’d  also  like 
to  buy  some  broadcast  stations. 

All  questions  regarding  the  future  of 
the  Star  were  referred  to  Time,  from 
whom  he  said  he  has  never  bothered  to 
claim  a  paycheck.  The  questioning  press 
seemed  to  understand,  Albritton  having 
said  that  in  4  years  he  had  parlayed  his 
interest  in  Washington  Star  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  into  a  $65  million  profit. 

The  Star  made  money  in  May,  he  said, 
and  the  future  is  bright.  “Circulation  is 
climbing  under  William  G.  Merritt,  the 
former  circulation  director,  I  brought 
back  to  Washington  and  the  advertising 
picture  under  veteran  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  Jack  Schoo  looks  good.  1  don't  think 
now,  however,  that  the  Star  is  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  local  advertising.’’ 

Questioned  as  to  whether  making  the 
Star  a  morning  tabloid  instead  of  an 
evening  standard  size  was  something 
under  consideration,  Allbritton  said  no, 
adding  that  he’d  rather  be  no.  1  in  the 
afternoon  then  no.  2  in  the  morning. 

“I  don’t  think  an  evening  newspaper 
needs  to  consider  a  morning  newspaper’s 
circulation  in  setting  its  own  circulation 
sights,’’  he  said.  “For  the  Star,  I  think  a 
good  optimum  would  be  375,000.  Though 
our  circulation  diminished  while  1  was 
busy  with  other  things,  it’s  now  climbing 
again  and  1  predict  it  will  reach  350,000 
by  fall  and  375,000  by  a  year  from  now. 

At  one  point  Allbritton  said  that,  if  he 
had  known  how  good  people  on  the  Star 
were  when  he  came  to  Washington,  he 
wouldn’t  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to 
listen  to  advisers  who  said  the  Star  was 


dull  and  he  needed  to  bring  in  outside 
talent. 

Five  days  before,  however,  Allbritton 
had  appointed  a  new  general  manager, 
George  W.  Hoyt,  41,  a  former  president 
of  Pioneer  Press,  which  publishes  18 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Pioneer  Press  is  a  subsidiary  of  Time, 
Inc. 

Allbritton  also  named  2  managing 
editors  to  succeed  Sidney  Epstein,  who 
was  promoted  to  executive  editor  in 
April. 


Hoyt  Simonson 

Philip  M.  Evans  was  named  managing 
editor  for  production  and  Barbara  S. 
Cohen  managing  editor  for  news. 

Evans,  44,  was  a  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  before  coming 
to  the  Star  as  senior  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  metropolitan  coverage 
in  late  1975. 

Cohen,  32,  joined  the  Star  in  July, 
1968.  As  an  editorial  trainee,  she  has 
worked  as  reporter,  copy  editor,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  assistant  national  editor, 
national  editor  and  world  editor. 

Pioneer  Press  publisher  David  C. 
Simonson  will  succeed  Hoyt  as  president 
and  continue  as  publisher  of  the  18-paper 
suburban  Chicago  newspaper  group. 


Hoyt  has  been  president  of  Pioneer 
Press  since  1974.  In  addition  to  the 
newspapers,  which  circulate  to  124,000 
North  Shore  and  west  suburban  homes, 
the  company  produces  substantial  com¬ 
mercial  printing  in  the  book,  magazine 
and  publication  fields. 

Prior  to  becoming  president  of 
Pioneer,  Hoyt  held  the  position  of  pub¬ 
lisher  from  1971  to  1974. 

Hoyt  is  also  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  and  has  served 
as  director  of  the  Evanston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  as  chairman  of  their  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  Committee  during  1977. 

Simonson  joined  Pioneer  in  May  1977. 
He  had  previously  been  publisher  of  Mt. 
Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader. 

Hoyt  began  his  newspaper  career  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Tigard 
(Ore.)  Times.  He  served  as  business 
manager  of  Times  Publications,  later 
general  manager  of  the  News  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
Hoyt  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
the  first  computerized  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  was  a  di¬ 
rector  and  officer  of  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  Pacific. 

Simonson  started  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  1950  after  a  stint  in  a  New  York 
advertising  agency.  First  as  a  reporter, 
then  as  an  editor,  later  he  was  general 
manager  of  a  newspaper  supplement.  He 
joined  Patent  Trader  in  1960,  served  as  a 
display  salesman,  promotion  director, 
advertising  manager  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Simonson  contributes  an  editorial  page 
cartoon  each  week  to  Pioneer  Press 
newspapers.  His  cartoons  were  syndi¬ 
cated  by  McNaught. 


John  B.  Mauro 


Maxwell  E.  McCombs 


INPA  presents  awards 


John  B.  Mauro,  left,  director  of  research  for  Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va., 
was  named  the  1978  recipient  of  the  Silver  Shovel  for  outstanding  service  to 
newspapers  and  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  It  is  the 
highest  award  INPA  can  bestow  to  one  of  its  members. 

Dr.  Maxwell  E.  McCombs,  right,  director  Communications  Research  Center  at 
Syracuse  University,  and  director  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  News  Research  Center,  was  named  the  recipient  of  INPA's  Sidney  S.  Goldish 
award  for  a  "significant,  contunuin'i  contribution  to  newspaper  research." 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ADVICE 

A  MALE  VIEWPOINT.  Masculine  answer 
to  Abby,  plus  sex  appeal.  Both  sexes  are 
writing  this  year  old  national  column. 
Balanced  advice,  humor.  Free  6  weeks. 
Box  4118,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23454. 

AGEING 

OLD  IS  BEAUTIFUL 

Gentle  25  word  "spoofs”  about  ageing, 
diets,  fitness,  etc.  Logo  included.  Free 
samples.  PIPER’S  FEATURES,  1149  E. 
Bradford,  Glendora,  CA  91740. 

AMERICANA  CARTOONS 

LEARN  A  LITTLE,  Laugh  a  little,  take 
pride  in  yourselves  AS  YOU  WERE:  1  or  2 
column  daily  cartoon  panel  for  editorial 
page,  classified,  comics,  wherever.  Fact, 
foibles,  fancies  of  Americans  throughout 
200  years.  Light,  bright  informative;  15 
years’  success.  Old-fashioned  rates, 
samples:  Pioneer  Press  Service  Inc,  Box 
149,  Worthington,  OH  43085. 

ANECDOTES 

LIL’  THOUGHTIES 

Sage  25  word  “truisms"  about  life  in 
general,  etc.  Logo  included.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  PIPER’S  FEATURES,  1149  E. 
Bradford,  Glendora,  CA  91740. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold.  9142nd  Ave.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98104. 

FOOD 

ALL  ABOUT  IT— Ideas,  shopping  and 
consumer  advice,  tips,  equipment, 
cookbook  reviews,  recipes.  Writer  pub¬ 
lished  nationally.  $1.25  weekly.  Comara. 
P.O.  Box  26E,  Los  Angeles,  (^A  90026. 

HEALTH 

YOUR  READERS  will  turn  to  this  article 
first.  Easy-to-Read  accounts  of  health 
field  breakthroughs.  Some  500  words. 
Low  rates.  Free  samples.  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Services,  Box  82,  Sta.  R,  Toronto. 
Canada. 

HORSES 

OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE  ...  who  says 
interest  limited?  Scored  highest  reader 
loyalty  of  metro  daily’s  surveyed  col¬ 
umns.  Already  nation’s  most  popular 
horse colummn.  Try  4  weeks  free.  Copley 
News  Service.  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego. 
CA  92112. 

HORSE  RACING 

EXPERT  morning  line  odds— racing 
selections.  High  win  percent^e.  Experi¬ 
enced  national  turf  writer.  Reasonable 
rates.  Familiar  all  tracks.  R.  Reichart, 
2914  Kingman,  Cincinnati,  OH  45239. 
(513)  522-7131. 


HUMAN  INTEREST 


COUNTRY  CLIPBOARD-Weekly  human 
interest,  variety  column.  Published  18 
states.  Proven  reader  response.  $1.00 
per  column.  Samples.  K.  M.  Head,  Box 
83,  Cumberland  Gap,  TN  37724. 


FACT  OR  FICTION-MARK  TWAIN:  "The 
trouble  with  people  is  they  know  too 
many  things  that  ain't  so."  Debunks 
myths.  Rewards  contributors  Official 
Twain  Honor  Scroll.  Wadler,  78  Cranbury 
Rd.,  Westport,  CT  06880. 


HUMOR 


SHE’S  BRIGHT,  she’s  witty,  she’s  wild 
...  and  her  "sunny  side  up"  columns  are 
the  talk  of  the  town  of  New  York.  She’s 
Marie  Preston.  Copy  pre-set  ready  to 
paste  up.  Free  samples  and  prices  on 
request.  New  era  Assoc.  14  Bay  26 
Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11214. 


JOGGING 


SUPER  JOG  SEZ’ 

Humorous  25  word  "observations" 
about  the  pains  and  joys  of  jogging.  Logo 
included.  Free  samples.  PIPER’S  FEA¬ 
TURES,  1149  E.  Bradford,  Glendora,  CA 
91740. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  3(X)  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


’’MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’-Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Ct.,  Muldletown,  NY  10940,  (914)  692- 
4572. 


MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAMPLES  and  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


OUTDOORS 


ITS  OUR  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY.  We’ve 
passed  the  half  million  circulation  mark, 
and  gaining  momentum.  Readers  in  25 
states  turn  weekly  to  the  WILDERNESS 
WISDOM  column  for  outdoor  answers. 
It’s  real.  We’ll  prove  it.  Samples,  rates: 
Mallard  East,  P.O.  Box  237,  Pittsville, 
MD  21850. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  prices  slashed!  Due  to  expand¬ 
ing  volume  It's  30%  off  on  popular 
Bonus-Word  and  Wiggly-Word  puzzles— 
fascinating  reader-pleasers!  Join  the 
rush:  infoSOC.  DICKSON.  17700  West¬ 
ern  #69-e,  Gardena,  CA  90248. 


SCIENCE 

FEATURETTES  by  veteran  science  writ¬ 
ers.  Entertaining.informative.  Unusual 
facts  on  plants,  animals,  oceans,  stars, 
para  psychology  ,  .  .  much  more.  Some 
500  words.  Low  rates.  Free  samples.  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Sen/ices,  Box  82,  Sta.  R, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

SPORTS 

UNIQUE  BASEBALL  ARTICLES- 
Special  research  reports,  quizzes,  un¬ 
usual  stories,  sports  art.  ^  a  BBWAA 
member.  VVrite:  ARR  FEATURES,  Box 
19823,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53219. 

NATIONAL  Sportswriter  Offers  Unique 
Horse  Race  column.  Weekly-Samples 
Available.  Harvey  Greenfield,  5  Edward 
Terrace,  Albany,  NY  12208. 

HANG  IN  THERE  TUF’ 

Sports  "one  liners”  about  competition, 
coaches,  Olympics,  etc.  Logo  included. 
Free  samples.  PIPER’S  FEATURES, 
1149  E.  Bradford,  Glendora,  CA  91740. 

STAMPS 

STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  News  World  Syndicate, 401  Fifth 
Ave.,  NY  10016. 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  now  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
*  1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95(X)3. 

WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  .  .  ,  Weekly 
travel  column  written  by  widely  pub¬ 
lished  writer  and  teacher.  Practical  ad¬ 
vice,  ideas,  experience,  photo  tips.  Free 
sample.  Comara,  P.O.  Box  26E,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90026. 

TRAVEL  CASE.  Solid  travel  column  of 
interesting,  unique  and  humorous  anec¬ 
dotes,  newsof  new  fares,  excursionsand 
plans,  information  on  trips,  tips,  rec¬ 
ommended  tours— as  items,  reports,  es¬ 
says,  interviews,  and  reviews.  Lively. 
Weekly.  Peter  Menkin,  1563  Lincoln 
Ave.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 

UNEXPLAINED  PHENOMENA 

"CAN  YOU  EXPLAIN  IT?"— Weekly  en¬ 
counters  with  strange  phenomena  by 
acknowledged  expert.  Low  rates.  Free 
samples.  Adeptus,  Inc.,  41  Joralemon 
St.,  Brooklyn  Heights.  NY  11201. 

WEEKLY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 

WINE 

Join  America’s  FASTEST  GROWING 
syndicated  wine  column.  During  the  past 
three  years,  Harold  Bearak’s  byline  has 
appeared  in  THE  NEW  YORK  POST  and 
CUE  MAGAZINE,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
publications  from  coast  to  coast.  Now  is 
the  time  to  provide  your  wineloving 
readers  with  the  information  they  thirst 
for!  Samples  available.  Write:  Harold 
Bearak,  123  Robby  Lane,  Manhasset 
Hills,  NY  11040  or  call  collect  (212) 
268-9104. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,”  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing.”  15-day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  (Offset)  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  shop.  Grossed  $72,000  in 
1977.  Good  opportunity  for  young  couple 
with  newspaper  background.  Community 
of  6,000.  Asking  $70,()00.  Owner  wishes  to 
retire.  All  letters  strictly  confidential.  Zone 
1,  Box  4727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  transaction  available  to  qual¬ 
ified  person  to  take  over  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Selma,  Alabama  with  very 
small  investment.  Absentee  owner  re¬ 
quires  sale.  Call  Dick  Smith  days  (601) 
627-2201  or  nights  627-7906  for  full  de¬ 
tails. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Cleanivater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. _ 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.(j.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
trom  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  P.  0. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St..  McMinnville. 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


THE  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
tor  weekly  publishers.  We  find  the  buyer, 
provide  the  necessary  legal  assistance,  if 
desired.  All  at  a  modest  fee. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212— Galva.  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642  Evenings. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SUBURBAN  group  in  Midwest  competitive 
area  for  sale.  Volume  $400,000.  Price 
$300,000  with  $40,000  down  payment 
and  10-year  payout.  Thriving,  prosperous 
area.  Good  living.  Prospective  purchasers 
must  detail  satisfactory  financial  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  first  letter  to  get  response.  Write 
Box  4609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  weekly.  Profitable.  $40.(XX)  with 
$10,000  down.  Write  or  call.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  J,  Minden,  LA 
71055,  (318)  377-1100. 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  EXPERIENCED  Home-town  pub¬ 
lishers.  We  are  interested  in  purchasing  a 
small  daily  newspaper  with  up  to  25,000 
circulation.  Straight  cash  basis— or  your 
terms.  Will  consider  a  large  weekly.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  4584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Well  established  growth  area  Florida 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Consistent  profit 
maker  for  years.  Grossed  well  over 
$200,000  last  year.  Priced  at  $385,0(X) 
with  building.  25%  cash  required.  Write 
Box  4757,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Include  cred¬ 
it  references.  Would  consider  part  pay¬ 
ment  in  stock  of  good  newspaper  chain. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  weekly  grossing 
$25,CK)0.  Excellent  opportunity  for  work¬ 
ing  couple.  Low  down  payment  and  terms. 
Write  Box  4758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  FLORIDA  weekly.  3  years 
old.  Gross  $50,000.  Competitive,  but  es¬ 
tablished.  Ck>od  husband-wife  opportunity 
in  growing  area.  County  seat.  $34,000  with 
29%  down.  Write  Box  4761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PREMIUM  PRICE  for  6  to  20  circulation 
daily  or  profitable  large  weekly.  Owner  may 
maintain  identity  with  paper.  Cash  or  year 
terms.  Write  Box  4766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  PRODUCTION 


SEEKING  in-house  control  of  publications 
production?  Washington,  (X  Typehouse- 
Graphic  Arts  firm  with  complete  staff  seek¬ 
ing  merger  with  National  Association  or 
publishing  house.  Call  (202)  296-8000  or 
write  J.  L.  Smith,  1227  N.  Quinn  St.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  VA  22209. 


NEED  CARTOONS,  layouts,  illustrations. 
Contact:  Richard  Jarrett— artist.  8056 
Dobson,  Chicago,  IL  60619. 


T-SHIRTS  FOR  SALE 


THE  DAILY  PLANET  T-shirts  now  avail¬ 
able.  Send  $4.50  plus  .50  postage  to:  Irish 
Runners.  P.O.  Box  288,  East  Walpole,  MA 
02032. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  COMPUTER 

WANT  A  BUSINESS  COMPUTER? 
Everybody  will  sell  you  one!  Send  for  FREE 
evaluation  booklet  which  lists  features  to 
ook  for  in  circulation,  receivables,  pay¬ 
ables,  payroll  and  general  ledger.  Vision 
Data  Equipment  Corp.,  35  Fuller  Rd.,  Al¬ 
bany,  NY  12205.  (518)  489-8188. 

See  us  in  St.  Louis — Booth  1405 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERmK  (213)  t)3i.2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOR  SALE 

POS-1  visual  graphics  process  camera/RC 
processor  and  PHOTOTYPOSITOR.  Perfect 
team  for  your  small  or  medium  weekly  to 
do  half  tones,  graphics,  ad  layout  and  job 
work.  Can  take  over  lease/purchase  pay¬ 
ments  of  $198  per  month  or  purchase  out¬ 
right.  Call  (301)  775-7584. 

MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las  TX.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 

STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately— very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  257 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

Box  4482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHESHIRE,  Model  525  with  526  head, 
Pitney  Bowes  30  Bin  Rotogather  Collator, 
like  new,  will  sacrifice,  phone  (513)  793- 
9333.  C.E.I.,  11559  Grooms  Rd.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  OH  45242. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  COUNTER 
STACKER.  Excellent  condition.  Box  4536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  Transfer  Table;  Cutler- 
Hammer  Centering  Pacers;  Roller  Top  and 
Belt  Conveyors — excellent  condition.  Box 
4449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle 
wraps.  Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N. 
Howard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 

WAIT!  Don’t  order  carrier  bags  until  you 
check  quality,  price,  and  service  from 
POLLAK'S,  who  manufactures  all  styles  of 
b^s.  100%  cotton  still  available.  Poliak's 
170  Associated,  So.  San  Francisco,  CA 
94080  (415)  873-3232  or  470  Smith  St., 
Farmingdale,  NY  11735  (516)  694-4777. 

NEWSPRINT 

NEWSPRINT— ROLLS— all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7013. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

TXTs  FOR  SALE  with  Varian  8K  Comput¬ 
ers.  Two  5  Disc,  Serial  numbers  390  and 
542.  Lens  sizes  6V2,  8, 10,  12,  14,  18,  24, 
30,  42,  48,  60.  One— 2  Disc,  Seria 
Number  260.  Lens  sizes  5Vi,  6Vz,  7,  8 
8>/2,  10.  12,  14,  18,  24,  26,  30,  36.  Al 
three  in  excellent  shape.  Are  currently 
being  used  to  put  out  daily  newspaper 
Available  in  August.  $60,000  for  every 
thins  as  is  where  is  including  approxi 
matdy  $15,0(X)  worth  of  spares,  discs  and 
spare  Varian.  Contact  Jerry  Lacamp 
Eugene  Register-Cluard,  P.O.  Box  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440.  (503) '485-1234,  Ext 
215. 

E&P  Classifieds 

Programmed  for  Selling 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


1- week  —  $1.90  per  line 

2- weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

4- weeks  —  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 


1- week  —  $2.60  per  line 

2- weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 

4- weeks  —  $2.10  per  line  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available/News- 
papers  for  Sale/Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decora¬ 
tions,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$4.75  per  agate  line—  $66.(X)  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  andlor  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Classified  Contract  Ratos  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher,  S7S  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  7S2-70S0 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name . 


Address - 
City _ 


.  State - 


-Zip 


Phone . 


Authorized  by. 

Classification _ 

Copy _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run; _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  $7$  LeiiRgton  Ave.*  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPLETE  HENDRIX  OCR  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  1  OCR,  5700  controller,  2 
5700  terminals,  Decitek  tape  reader,  2 
Royal  typewriters.  Make  offer  to  Dave 
Hardy  or  George  Uhland,  (303)  275-2323. 
Daily  Record,  Box  111,  Canon  City,  CO 
81212. 


COMPUSCAN  Scandisc  classified  system 
with  edit  package.  Includes:  tape  reader.  2 
drives,  tape  punch,  teletype,  2  terminals, 
scanner,  $25,000.-2  Photon  Mark  II 
Pacesetters,  $12,000  each.— 
Compugraphic  7200H  with  line  length  dis¬ 
play  and  film  strips,  $2,800.— Can  (215) 
323-3000.  Ask  for  Donald  Gunzelmann.  All 
equipment  in  excellent  condition. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Hendrix  5700  VDT  terminals.  Adapt  to 
Hendrix  systems  utilizing  single  wire  co¬ 
axial  cable.  Both  are  under  two  years  old. 
Included  in  price  of  $3,750  each  are  Visual 
Display  Module  control  board,  2K  Dam 
board,  75-foot  coaxial  cable  and  pedestal. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Marc  W. 
Anthony,  Publisher.  Scotts  Bluff  Herald, 
Scottsbiuff,  NB  69361.  (308)  632-0670. 


FOR  SALE 

Compugraphic  Uniscan,  Unified  Com¬ 
poser.  Videosetter  Universal,  and  5  Fonts. 
Also  a  compugraphic  ACM  9000.  Call  Ed 
Johnson  (612)  374-5880. 


KEYBOARDS,  like  new,  Compugraphic 
4961  C's  autotape  with  visual  display. 
Used  only  4  months.  Make  us  an  offer.  Call 
Jane  at  (216)  627-5511. 


2  MERGENTHALER  11  grid  303TC's, 
#220,  221,  monitor  scopes,  excellent,  7 
months  on  line  small  daily.  Also  Photon 
Pacesetter  Model  89,  #109  with  Continen¬ 
tal  Keyboard.  Mr.  Kunow,  (213)  698-2571. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  V4  AND  Vz 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


CHEMCO  POWERMATIC  T-65  RAPID'AC- 
CESS  PROCESSOR— Unused  since  factory 
rebuilt.  Develops,  fixes,  washes  and  dries 
rapid-access  films  and  RC  papers.  Au¬ 
tomatic  replenishment  systems  with  vari¬ 
able  speed  control.  Two  individual  feeder 
trays  for  RC  papers  development.  Spare 
parts.  220V  6(JHz  Cycles  AC  10  Amp  fused 
circuit.  $3,100.  Call  Mr.  German  (914) 
331-5000  between  10  and  4:30. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


EIGHT  UNIT  HARRIS  V-15A,  new  1973. 
Excellent  condition,  Vz  and  Vx  page  heavy 
duty  folder,  balloon  former,  eight  845  roll 
stands.  Geared  for  17,000  I  P  H.  May  be 
inspected  at  Killeen  Daily  Herald,  Killeen, 
Texas,  prior  to  July  15,  1978.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  call  Charles  Harrell, 
(817)  778-4444. 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  22^4  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel,  cross  perforating  V4  and  Vz,  an 
upper  balloon  former.  Contact: 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60512 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  for  add-on,  1972 

Goss  Community  folders 

Goss  Suburban,  2  units 

Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 

Goss  SU  folder 

Goss  Suburban  folder 

Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 

Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%' 

Urbanite  V4  folder 

Color  King.  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75- lOOHP 

Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 

2  Unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Goss  Urbanite  units,  1970 

Goss  Urbanite  3/c  unit 

Goss  Signature  239/16'x  38",  5  unit,  1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


8  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1  23  9/16"  cutoff 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  21Vz  cutoff 
GOSS  URBANITE  V4  folder 
6  UNIT  Color  King 

4  UNIT  1,000  series  suburban 

6  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1  22%  cutoff 

5  UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 

3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  60  day  warranty  parts  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
MAIN  OFFICE 
K.  W.  LANGLEY 
7432  Hadley 

Overland  Park,  KS  66204 
913-432-8276 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
Advise  price  and  availabiliN. 

Box  4499,  Editor  &  Publisher 


2  URBANITE  press  units  suitable  for 
stacking.  197(1-71  or  later  model.  Box 
4718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation 
Box  4537,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTING  MACHINE 
GOOD  CONDITION. 

Box  3945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY 
Box  3946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  Sc 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Help 

Wanted... 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


ATTENTION! 


USED  ROLL  HANDLING  LIFT  TRUCKS 

Has  your  old  boss  turned  you  out  to  pasture? 

Have  you  been  replaced  by  a  bright,  shiny,  new.  young 
whippersnapper  even  though  you  can  still  perform? 

Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  work? 

Ask  your  old  boss  to  get  in  touch  with  us  fast,  we  can 
offer  him  a  good  deal  to  let  us  put  you  back  to  work. 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOU! 

Call  Collect  312  364-1055  or  write 

Lektro  Midwest.  221 1  East  Oakton.  Elk  Grove  Village.  III.  60005 
AMERICA  S  ROLL  HANDLING  SPECIALISTS 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

WEEKLIES’ 

IDEA  SERVICE 

.  .  .  expecially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers! 

Every  two  months  you  will  receive  dozens 
of  ideas  that  you  can  put  to  use  right  at 
your  own  newspaper .  .  .  ways  to  increase 
revenue,  boost  circulation,  promote  ad 
space,  solve  distribution  problems,  oper¬ 
ate  more  efficiently .  . .  plus  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  of  original  ready-to-use  art  for  your 
ads  and  promotions. 

There  is  nothing  like  it!  Call  or  write  for 
details  including  our  Double  Guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE, 
P.O.  BOX  6526,  Mobile,  Alabama  36606, 
Phone  (205)  476-6600. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHEELER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Management  Consultants 
Productivity  Improvements 
Cost  Analysis  and  (^ntrol 
Manpower  Utilization  Studies  I 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Programs 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studies  and  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street- Lowell,  Mass.  01852 
(617)  457-7549 


PRESS  SERVICES 

PRESS  SERVICE,  folder  and  press  main¬ 
tenance,  repair,  overhaul,  press  erection. 
Hans  G.  Gross,  Press  Service,  97  Wel¬ 
lington  Ave.,  Middlesex,  NY  08^6.  (201) 
469-9517. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  for  small  compu¬ 
ter  for  advertising,  circulation,  payables, 
payroll  and  general  ledger.  Price  and  sam¬ 
ples  please.  Box  4535,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EiP  Classifieds 

Programmed  For  Selling  1 
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MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
in  very  good  condition. 

Box  4538,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLISHING  SERVICES 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  DONE 
Newspapers  and  pre-prints  of  any  type. 
Process  color,  typesetting,  complete  com¬ 
position  available.  Goss  Metro  units.  Com¬ 
petitive  prices.  The  Daily  Record,  Morris¬ 
town,  NJ  07960.  Phone  Bill  Townsley  at 
(201)  538-2000. 


ACADEMIC 


EDITOR,  ALUMNI  AND  ENDOWMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 

KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 
Major  responsibilities— Prepare,  develop 
and  edit  the  K-Stater  and  other  official 
publications  of  the  KSU  Alumni  and  En¬ 
dowment  Associations.  Experience 
required— B.S.  degree  in  journalism  or  re¬ 
lated  field.  Experience  in  feature  writing 
and  editing.  Inquire  prior  to  July  3,  1978. 
to  Dr.  B.  L.  Flinchbaugh,  Assistant  to  the 
President.  KSU  is  an  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer. 

DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 
Major  responsibilities:  Direct  professional 
staff  in  providing  information  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  publics  including  news  and  publi¬ 
cations.  Serve  in  a  public  relations  advis¬ 
ory  capacity  to  the  President’s  Office.  Ex¬ 
perience  required:  B.S.  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  related  field.  Minimum  of  three 
years  of  experience.  Inquire  prior  to  July  3, 
1978,  to  Dr.  B.  L.  Flinchbaugh,  Assistant 
to  the  President.  KSU  is  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity/affirmative  action  employer. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKPERSON  to  serve  as 
newsroom  advisor  to  The  Daily  O’Collegian 
including  supervision  in  the  newsroom  of 
editing  and  some  reporting  laboratory  stu¬ 
dents.  Electronic  newsroom  experience 
helpful:  Bachelor  degree  required;  Mas¬ 
ter’s  preferred.  Salary  range  $10,000- 
$12,000  depending  upon  credentials. 
Summer  work  available.  Apply  to:  Harry 
Heath,  Publisher.  Daily  O’Collegian,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK 
74074.  Deadline  June  23rd. 

OSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

POSITION  RE-OPENED:  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  Advertising/PR;  10  month  contract  re¬ 
newable:  begins  September  1,  1978. 
Minimum  qualifications:  Master's  degree: 
2-5  years  experience  in  agency,  corporate 
or  media  advertising.  Salary  range: 
$13,000-$16,000.  Apply  by  June  20, 
1978.  Send  letter,  resume  and  3  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Dr.  Marian  D.  Nelson,  Chairman, 
Journalism  and  Advertising,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater,  OK  74074. 
Telephone  (405)  624-6354.  Oklahoma 
State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Minority 
and/or  women  appl’cauis  are  encouraged 
to  identify  themselves  as  such  in  order  to 
assist  OSU  in  its  Affirmative  Action  ef¬ 
forts. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
Southern  Methodist  University’s  Meadow’s 
School  of  the  Arts  is  seeking  a  Public  In¬ 
formation  officer  with  some  background  in 
the  arts.  Develop  promotional  material  and 
compaigns,  media  contacts.  Appointment 
effective  August  1,  1978.  Send  resume 
and  names  of  3  references  to:  Dr.  Joe 
Stuessy,  Division  of  Music,  Southern 
Methodist  University.  Dallas,  TX  75275. 


ALCORN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  announces 
faculty  vacancies  for  a  new  division  of 
nursing  emphasizing  articulation  between 
levels  of  nursing.  PhD  or  EDO  desired. 
MSN  with  curriculum  skills  and  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  will  be  accepted.  Rank 
,  and  salary  reflect  nursing  growth  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Contact  Rosemary  Tyndall,  RN, 
EDD,  Dean,  Division  of  Nursing,  Alcorn 
State  University,  Duncan  Park,  Natchez, 
MS  39120  or  call  (601)  446-9761  or  (601) 
I  442-3901. 

■  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

I  A  REQUEST:  I 

ALL  ADVERTISERS!  I 

To  help  us  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regarding  clas¬ 
sified  invoices,  please  indicate  the  in¬ 
voice  number  (to  be  found  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  your  bill)  on  all 
correspondences  and  checks.  This  will 
assure  proper  credit  to  your  account. 

TIuRk  You— UP  ClassXied  Departimit 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Instructor  or  assistant  professor  to  teach 
news  writing  and  reporting  courses  in  an 
expanding  journalism  program.  Profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  experience  essential. 
MA,  ABDor  Ph.D.  Ten-month  appointment 
(temporary).  Salary  competitive.  Appoint¬ 
ment  effective  Sept.  1.  1978.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism,  Linton 
Hall,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.  48824.  MSU  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 
encourages  minority  and  female  applica¬ 
tions. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  newsroom  oriented  assistant 
general  manager  for  student  publication  to 
assist  in  advising  a  4  times  per  week  news¬ 
paper  and  a  large  year  book.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  would  require  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  experience  in  all  areas  of 
news,  editorial  room  operation  including 
both  basic  and  applied  press  photography. 
This  IS  a  permanent  position  on  a  10  month 
basis  with  faculty  status  (without 
academic  rank)  and  not  under  or  in  the 
Washington  State  University  Communica¬ 
tions  Department.  A  Master's  degree  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Position  to  start  September  1, 
1978.  WSU  IS  An  Equal  Opportunity/Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer.  (Contact;  W.  B. 
Calvert,  General  Manager,  Student  Publi¬ 
cations,  P.O.  Box  2008  C.  F.  Pullman,  WA 
99163,  (509)  335-4573. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-TO  $22,000 
Rapidly  growing  youth-oriented  newspaper 
Cham  (New  York,  Florida  and  Georgia) 
seeks  extremely  hard-working  general 
manager  to  oversee  entire  operation. 
Knowledge  in  ad  sales,  promotion,  layout 
and  production  and  editorial.  Staff  of  21. 
15%  travel  to  help  set  up  and  co-ordinate 
new  papers.  Resume  and  strong  letter  to 
Good  Times,  230  Arlington  Circle,  East 
Hills,  NY  1 1548. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  published  weekly  in  Washington, 
DC  is  expanding  its  staff.  Busy,  absent 
minded  editor  needs  dominating  self  moti¬ 
vated  secretary.  Typist  skilled  with  comp- 
set-500  and/or  compugraphic  machinery 
needed.  General  assignment  reporter  with 
at  least  one  year  experience  needed 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Box  4762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUDGET/PLANNING 

New  York  City  communications  firm  seeks 
a  highly  motivated  results  oriented-self 
starter  to  join  our  expanding  Budget/ 
Planning  (Jepartment. 

Successful  candidate  should  demonstrate 
in  depth  knowledge  and  experience  in 
utilizing  or  implementing  cost  accounting 
systems. 

We  are  seeking  a  candidate  with  a  finance 
or  accounting  degree.  Experience  with  fi¬ 
nancial  modeling  and/or  time  sharing.  Ap¬ 
plications  preferred. 

If  you  are  a  financial  professional  who  has 
the  ambition  to  succeed  in  a  dynamic,  fast 
paced  business,  forward  your  resume  in 
confidence,  including  salary  history  tO: 
Box  4754,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism 
beginning  September  1,  1978.  A  full  time 
position  in  a  growing  department  to  teach 
basic  and  advanced  writing,  editing,  and 
mass  communications  courses  and  advise 
the  semi-weekly  student  newspaper.  MA 
plus  professional  experience  required; 
some  teaching  experience  desirable.  Sal¬ 
ary  minimum  $13,5(X).  Closing  date  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  application  and  resume  tO:  Arthur 
Gusman,  (Jhairman,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  101  Lord  Hall,  University  of  Maine, 
Orano,  ME  04473. 

The  University  of  Maine  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  person  to 
teach  courses  in  mass  communications 
theory  and  research,  precision  journalism, 
social  role  of  the  press  and  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  journalism  ethics,  law,  history  or 
comparative  press  at  the  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  level.  Person  must  qualify  for 
graduate  faculty  membership  and  will  di¬ 
rect  masters'  level  research  projects  and 
theses.  Qualifications;  Ph.D.  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience  preferred.  Will  consider 
ABD  with  publications  and  good  experi¬ 
ence.  Beginning  date.  Sept.  15,  1978. 
Minimum  salary,  $15, OCX)  for  academic 
year.  Deadline  for  applications,  June  30, 
1978.  Send  resume  to: 

Prof.  Ralph  Darrow,  Chairman 
Faculty  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio  44242 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE-excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  individual  with  background  in 
advertising  sales,  layout  and  design,  for 
7,500  circulation  award-winning  weekly 
and  18,000  shopper.  Central  printing  op¬ 
eration  in  university  community  with  over 
100  lakes  in  county.  Modern  facilities  an 
progressive  management.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Don  Bucknam, 
Steuben  Printing  Company,  P.O.  Box  180, 
Angola,  IN  46703. 


COLORACX)  award  winning  twin  1,400  cir¬ 
culation  rural  weeklies  40  miles  Southeast 
from  Denver  needs  working  manager  with 
strong  ad  sales  background  to  become 
editor.  Will  consider  man-wife  team.  Mod¬ 
erate  base  salary  plus  percentage.  Position 
will  be  filled  August  15.  Send  resume  to 
Jim  Adkins,  Country  Squire,  P.O.  Box  249, 
Elizabeth,  CO  80107. 


ADVERTISING 


SOUNDINGS — America's  largest  monthly 
Boating  Newspaper  has  openings  available 
tor  advertising  sales  reps  part-time- 
commission  basis— Midwest  locations.  For 
details  call  or  write  Sue  Marrs,  Soundings 
Publications,  Essex,  CT  06426  (203)  767- 
0906. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
Long  established  Houston,  Texas  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  needs  experienced  solid  ad 
person  to  sell  retail  display  advertising. 
Tremendous  potential.  Booming  area. 
Strong  background  in  sales  layout  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  plus  commission,  outstanding 
incentive,  excellent  benefits,  career  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
P.O.  Box  E,  Humble,  TX  77338. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  tor  large 
weekly  shopper.  Zone  7.  No  overnight 
travel.  Position  open  immediately.  Salary 
plus  commission.  Must  be  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  $25,000  or  better.  Call  Mr.  Lerner,  toll 
free  1  (800)  643-6805. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Unusual  opportunity  to  take  over  depart¬ 
ment  of  70,000  daily  on  thriving  Zone  2 
resort  city.  Must  have  admihistrative.  solid 
newspaper  sales  experience.  Box  4709, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  a  professional  advertising 
manager  for  our  8,000  PM  daily  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  weekly.  Must  have  pro¬ 
ven  record.  We  are  a  member  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  group  and  can  provide  a  solid 
future.  Send  resume,  and  contact;  David 
Dillon,  The  Evening  Sun,  45  Hale  St..  Nor¬ 
wich,  NY  13815.  phone  (607)  334-3276. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  a  50,000  circulation  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper  in  a  competitive  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  market  with  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Candidate  must  be  highly  moti¬ 
vated  self-starter  with  prior  classified  and 
retail  advertising  management  experience. 
We  offer  an  excellent  benefit  package  and 
remuneratiOii  consisting  of  salary  plus 
bonus  IS  in  the  high  $20  s. 

Send  complete  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  salary  requirements  tO;  Barry  Hop- 
wood.  General  Manager.  South  Middlesex 
News,  375  Cochituate  Rd..  Framingham 
MA  01701. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  with  Zone  5  growth  market 
weekly  group  for  highly  motivated  self  star¬ 
ter  with  management,  retail  and  classified 
experience.  Good  package,  fringes.  Send 
resume  tO;  Box  4770.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  group  of 
twice  weekly  in  Atlantic  City  Area.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  the  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  Good  salary,  excellent  fringe  be¬ 
nefits  and  bonus  plan.  Write  with  full  de¬ 
tails  and  references  tO;  South  Jersey  Ad¬ 
visor,  Attn:  Mr.  Moissinac,  P.O.  Box  804. 
Cologne.  N.J.  08213. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINT  ADVERTISING 
salesperson.  You  bring  a  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord  for  our  proven  metropolitan  market 
and  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  You'll  represent  one  of  America's 
leading  feature  weekly  newspapers  and  a 
growing  city  magazine.  Income  unlimited 
based  on  sales  performance.  Join  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  staff  of  professionals  in  a  beaut¬ 
iful  city  of  lakes.  Call  or  write.  Immediate 
opening.  Ask  for:  Jim  Johnson,  Consumer 
Publications,  50-01  University  Ave.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wl  53705.  (608)  231-2431. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 
Listed  as  one  of  the  10  best  places  to  live. 
Your  opportunity  to  join  a  growing  Gannett 
Group  Newspaper.  We  need  2  account 
executives  (1)  strong  classified  experience 
in  real  estate/automotive  (2)  retail  dis- 
playiclassified.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Manuel  Padilla,  The  New 
Mexican,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Santa  Fe. 
NM  87501.  (505)  983-3303. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

On  one  of  the  nation's  leading  business 
publications.  Zone  6.  Must  have  at  least  3 
years  selling  experience.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  up  into  management. 
Please  send  resume  and  current  salary  to 
Box  4716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST 


THE  FT.  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  needs  a 
skilled  graphic  artist.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
attractive  maps  and  understandable  charts 
and  graphs,  many  in  full  color.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume  to:  Scott  Marshall. 
Graphics  Director,  Ft.  Lauderdale  News, 
Box  14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 


ARTIST  strong  in  speculative  layout  and 
creative  design  with  good  sales  ability  to 
work  with  active  accounts.  Growing 
dynamic  market  on  the  Gulf  in  Southwest 
Florida.  Naples  Daily  News,  call  J.  Patrick 
Berling,  Assistant  Advertising  Director, 
(813)  262-3161. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

6-day  PM  operation  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  results-oriented 
manager  who  enjoys  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  competitive  market. 
A  professional  who  can  or¬ 
ganize  an  aggressive  sales 
effort  to  build  circulation  in  a 
growing  market. 

Located  near  vacation  land 
area  in  Zone  2.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $18,500.  Reply  Box  4683, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Experienced.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  for  right  man.  Daily  Rocket-Miner, 
Rock  Springs.  WY  82901. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER'S  DREAM.  Solid 
market  with  growth  potential,  solid  staff, 
supportive  publisher,  and  above  average 
earnings.  Very  nice  Central  Pennsylvania 
community.  Ideal  tor  family  person.  Out¬ 
door  activities,  etc.  Desire  to  do  the  right 
job  more  important  than  experience. 
$13,500.  6-day  daily.  Send  resume  or  let¬ 
ter  tO:  Publisher.  The  Sentinel.  Lewistown. 
PA  17044. 


SMALL  newspaper  Circulation  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  is  expanding  operations  in  Zone  6 
and  8. 1  will  hire  working  supervisor  experi¬ 
enced  in  telephone  and  Crew  sales.  MUST 
be  willing  to  relocate  frequently.  $16M  to 
$20M  plus  expense  to  start.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  to  Bob  Bond.  2417  Marshall 
Dr.,  Edmond.  OK  73034. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER-Southwest- 
ern  Ohio,  afternoon  daily.  Experience 
working  with  little  merchants  and  counsel¬ 
ors  helpful.  This  position  offers  a  great 
challenge  for  a  sales,  service  and  collec¬ 
tion  minded  person.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4735.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
It's  a  lough  act  to  follow— we  have  had  a 
professional  who  is  moving  on.  We  expect 
growth  and  must  have  an  aggressive  circu¬ 
lation  manager  who  knows  how  to  get  re¬ 
sults.  Ours  is  a  6-day.  21,000-  newspaper 
in  a  South  Indiana  regional  market.  Salary 
range  to  $21,000  and  excellent  benefits. 
Call  or  write:  Robert  Nicoson.  Personnel 
Manager,  Home  News  Enterprises,  333 
Second  Street.  Columbus  47201.1  (812) 
372-7811. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  delightful  Oregon  city 
needs  experienced,  aggressive  manager. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  an 
ambitious  circulator  who  wahts  to  join  a 
small  group  dedicated  to  excellence.  This 
job  offers  opportunity  for  future  advance¬ 
ment  in  one  of  Oregon's  most  liveable 
communities.  Send  resume  to:  Bonnie 
Cooper,  Personnel  Administrator,  Albany 
Democrat-Herald.  P.O.  Box  130.  Albany, 
OR^321.  _  _ 

COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Sought  by  25.000  daily  in  Big  Ten  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  Responsibilities  include 
routing  of  motor  delivery,  service  and 
payment  of  accounts  of  motor  route  car¬ 
riers,  motor  route  promotion,  attendant 
record  keeping.  Also  serve  as  liaison  with 
mailroom  for  the  circulation  manager.  Re¬ 
quirements  include  two  years  experience 
in  circulation  at  district  manager  level  or 
above,  knowledge  of  mailroom  operations, 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Director,  Herald- 
Telegraph,  1900  South  Walnut. 
Bloomington,  IN  47401. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P 
Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don't  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note 
listing  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the 
reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your 
reply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CRACKERJACK  PUBLISHER 

Needed  for  24,000  circulation  8  day  offset,  award  win¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  Kingsport  Tennessee,  We  seek  an 
energetic,  experienced  person  to  lead  an  excellent  staff 
of  professionals.  This  is  a  career  opportunity  with  the 
latest  in  equipment  and  the  best  people.  While  we  seek 
a  community  minded,  imaginative  leader  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  a  community's  writers  asset  is  a  strong,  fair  and 
aggressive  newspaper.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus 
bonus,  plus  fringes.  Apply  in  writing  to:  N.F.  Rau,  Kings¬ 
port  Times-News.  Box  479,  Kingsport  TN  37662.  All  re¬ 
sponses  confidential. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Needed  Immediately  for  9,000  circulation 
daily  in  pleasant  deep  south  city  of 
25,000.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  promotion 
and  service.  Potential  lor  salary  gains  with 
circulation  growth.  Contact:  John  Em¬ 
merich  or  Frank  Long,  Greenwood,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Commonwealth.  Phone  (601)  45^ 


A  PROGRESSIVE  M-E-S  metro  in  Zone  2 
needs  three  experienced  morning  district 
sales  managers  and  one  zone  sales  man¬ 
ager  (supervisor).  We're  looking  for  bright, 
energetic  people  who  have  the  ability  to 
advance  beyond  these  jobs  in  our  news¬ 
paper  group.  Good  salary,  car  allowance, 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  wanted 
for  Gulf  Coast  evening  and  Sunday.  28,000 
circulation  in  Area  6.  Will  consider  anyone 
just  breaking  into  circulation  or  with  a 
sales  background.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  afternoon 
offset  daily  in  a  growing  Zone  4  market. 
Ideal  candidate  has  3*  years  in  field, 
strong  strengths  and  dealing  with  people, 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  planning  and 
organizing.  Person  must  also  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  energetic,  creative  and  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  dynamic  management  team.  If 
you  meet  these  requirements  and  enjoy 
challenges,  personal  development,  prog¬ 
ress,  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
America's  largest  ABC  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group  IS  expanding.  We  are  looking 
for  a  bright,  aggressive  person  to  help  us 
grow  faster.  Home  deliveryexperience  plus 
a  record  of  achieving  sales  goals  are  re¬ 
quired.  We  offer  a  good  salary  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Leo  J.  Munao,  Jr. 

The  Journal  Newspapers 
475  School  Street  S.W. 
Washington,  DC  20024 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


MANAGER  for  New  York  deep  suburban. 
195,000  total  market  coverage.  Unusual 
twice  weekly,  bigger  than  90%  of  US 
dailies.  Market  growing  dramatically.  Per¬ 
manent  position  requires  shirt-sleeve/ 
blouse-sleeve  pro  skilled  in  staff  develop¬ 
ment  and  aggressive  promotions.  Excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package.  Resume,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  history  to  Box  4701, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Zone  4,  14,000 
daily.  Duties  include  sales,  administration, 
and  supervision.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
2  to  4  years  classified  sales  experience  and 
will  view  this  opportunity  as  a  promotion, 
advancing  career  to  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  young  management  team, 
experiencing  excellent  growth.  We  need  a 
compatible  management  member  to  or¬ 
ganize  classified.  Send  resume  to:  Box 
4769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
ACCOUNT  E)(ECUTIVE 
Sought  by  25,000  daily  in  Big  Ten  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  Duties  include  servicing 
our  current  and  prospective  advertising 
accounts,  making  sales  and  service  calls 
on  same,  writing  and  preparing  line  and 
display  classified  ads,  and  attendant  rec¬ 
ord  keeping.  Sales  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  or  retailing  required.  Lay¬ 
out  and  graphics  experience  helpful,  typ¬ 
ing  ability  and  transportation  required. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Personnel  Director,  Herald-Telegraph, 
1900  South  Walnut,  Bloomington,  IN 
47401. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Major  suburban  newspaper  group  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  and  aggressive  per¬ 
son  to  lead  the  day-to-day  efforts  of  the 
retail  and  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  growth  opportunity  with  a 
division  of  a  major  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4721,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WE  NEED  AN  EXPERIENCED  SALES 
PERSON  for  THE  dominant  medium  in  our 
market.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  work 
with  a  minimum  of  supervision.  We  offer  a 
competitive  base  salary,  plus  commission. 
We  nave  an  experienced  staff  and  they 
know  about  this  ad.  If  you  want  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  a  challenge  in  a  great  location  for 
family  living.  Region  5,  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Box  4632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE— excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  individual  with  background  in 
advertising  sales,  layout  and  design,  for 
7,500  circulation  award-winning  weekly 
and  18,000  shopper.  Central  printing  op¬ 
eration  in  university  community  with  over 
100  lakes  in  county.  Modern  facilities  and 
progressive  management.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Don  Bucknam, 
Steuben  Printing  Company,  P.O.  Box  180, 
Angola.  IN  46703. 


EDITORIAL 


DESK  PERSON— New  Jersey  daily.  Nights. 
Experienced.  State  salary  requirements. 
Box  4705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  Midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SLOT  PERSON— Skilled,  experienced  for  a 
fast  desk:  scanner  copy.  Submit  resume: 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  Times-Picayune, 
3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70140.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sports/general 
assignment  reporter-editor  on  award¬ 
winning  Zone  7  daily.  Approximately  75% 
sports,  25%  general  assignment.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  will  consider  qualified 
recent  graduate.  Prefer  someone  who 
knows  editing  as  well  as  writing;  is  more 
than  competent  photographer:  and  who 
knows  hunting  and  fishing  as  well  as  team 
sports.  Send  resume,  references,  samples 
of  work  tO:  Bill  Eddy,  Associate  Editor. 
North  Platte  Telegraph,  North  Platte,  NB 
69101.  Above  average  pay.  excellent 
fringe  benefits,  all  electronic  newsroom. 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  for  50,000 
Zone  2  AM  daily.  Layout,  VDT  experience 
helpful.  Good  opportunity  for  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive  individual.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  4704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Established  weekly  seeks  mature  editor  to 
lead  and  develop  successful  community 
newspaper.  Experience  must  include  a 
good  supervisory  record  with  strength  in 
editing,  reporting  and  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  General  Manager.  LaJolla  Light. 
P.O.  Box  1927,  LaJolla,  CA  92038. 


RARE  BIRD— copy  craft  person  and 
wordsmith  with  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  national  and  world  affairs  who  can  take 
the  week's  events,  blend  them  with  latest 
developments  and  produce  a  bright,  read¬ 
able  1  page  Sunday  "Newsmagazine.” 
Other  duties  include  hard  editing  of  impor¬ 
tant  stories,  daily  news  and  feature  sum¬ 
maries.  Medium-size  Western  daily  which 
feels  a  critical  need  to  keep  its  readers  in 
touch  with  the  larger  world,  and  to  make 
that  world  more  meaningful.  Show  us  what 
you've  written  with  wit,  style,  insight  and 
brevity.  Box  4712,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR— Experienced  editor 
to  direct  and  assist  with  the  editing,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  layout  of  city-state  copy 
and  pages  for  56,0(X)  daily,  80,000  Sun 
day  AM  in  Area  4.  #3  news  spot  with  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  news  operation  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  managing  editor  and  city  editor. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Leading  Marine  magazine  has  editorial 
opening.  Writing,  editing,  layout  and  pho¬ 
tography  experience  a  must;  magazine  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Location  in  Sun  Belt. 
State  salary  requirements.  Write  Box 
4715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NORTHERN  New  York  daily  needs  report¬ 
er-photographer  for  sports,  general  news 
reporting,  layout,  headline  writing.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Send  resume  to  Ray 
Russell,  Managing  Editor,  Malone  Evening 
Telegram,  Malone.  NY  12953. 


GENERAL  assignment  reporter  for  small 
Mid-west  paper  of  19,000  circulation. 
Starting  pay  $145  a  week.  Excellent  col¬ 
lege  town.  Willing  to  tram  right  person.  Box 
4732,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


STRINGERS  AND  FREELANCE  REPORT¬ 
ERS  needed  by  statewide  Farm  and  Ranch 
Newspaper  for  news  reports  and  features. 
Opportunity  for  experience.  Reply  with  re¬ 
sume  and  non-returnable  clips  to:  Editor, 
Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Journal,  200  E. 
Main  Round  Rock,  Texas  78564.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  to  build  correspond¬ 
ent  and  bureau  networks  in  Zone  7.  Writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  travel  and  staff  super¬ 
vision.  Show  us  what  you've  done  in  a 
comparable  job  with  non-returnable  clips, 
tearsheets.  Box  4711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID  REPORTER— 4  to  6  years  experi¬ 
ence,  able  to  handle  any  assignment  for 
53,000  afternoon-Sunday  independently- 
owned  paper.  Editing  ability  a  plus.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringes,  working  conditions.  Lively 
metro  area  of  130,000.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  range  tO:  Stewart  Haas.  Managing 
Editor.  Waterloo  Courier,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  7,000  circulation 
in  Ohio.  Cover  5  High  Schools.  Non  school 
sports  equally  important.  Lots  of  features 
and  photos  expected.  Supervise  stringers, 
layout  pages,  product  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  tabs.  Send  resume  and  samples  to; 
Box  4768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIXIETY  EDITOR  for  county  seat  daily  in 
central  Ohio.  Would  edit  copy  from  corres¬ 
pondence,  layout  society  pages,  take 
photos,  and  write  feature  stories.  Send 
samples  and  resume  tO:  Box  4767.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  AND  LAYOUT  EDITOR,  competitive 
Boston  PM.,  32,000-circulation,  is  seeking 
experienced  copy  editor  with  strong 
graphics,  page  layout,  and  headline  writing 
skills.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  tO:  John  S.  Moran. 
Managing  Editor,  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item. 
38  Exchange  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.  01901. 

GROWING  ZONE  4  daily  has  upcoming 
vacancies  for  2  reporters,  lifestyles  writ¬ 
ers,  and  sportswriter.  Centrally  located  in 
mid  south  college-outdoors  area.  Some 
experience  helpful,  camera  proficiency 
desired.  Write  Box  4765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

East  Coast  suburban  daily  seeks  editor 
who  can  edit  copy,  write  editorials  and  di¬ 
rect  page  one  pasteups.  Night  job.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Write  Box  4764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLORADO  tri-weekly  planning  on  going 
daily  needs  News  Editor-Reporter  oriented 
in  community  journalism  and  high  school 
sports  with  2  years  minimum  experience. 
Moderate  base  salary  with  fringe  benefits 
and  quarterly  salary  reviews.  Excellent 
growth  opportunity.  Position  will  be  filled 
August  1-15.  Send  resume  to  Jeane  Ad¬ 
kins,  P.O.  Box  AA,  Castle  Rock,  CO  80104. 


EMPHASIS  ON  ENTHUSIASM.  Do  you 
have  wide  ranging  interest  and  curiosity, 
plus  a  penchant  for  doing  a  quality  job  on 
every  story,  assigned  or  your  own  enter¬ 
prise?  We  have  an  opening  for  a  reporter 
with  the  skills,  experience,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  contribute  to  putting  out  a 
first  rate  newspaper.  At  this  over  30,000 
AM  daily  in  Zone  3,  we  make  the  high  de¬ 
mands  which  we  expect  from  our  profes¬ 
sion.  If  you  have  2-3  years  experience  and 
meet  these  criteria,  we  may  have  mutual 
interest.  Write  Box  4707,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Mam  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR— Afternoon  daily  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor.  Send  resume,  samples  and  salaiy 
requirements  to  Box  4728,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE/CONSUMER  REPORTER 
Versatile  feature  writer  who  likes  con¬ 
sumer  reporting  with  a  flair  for  fashion, 
food  or  lifestyle  coverage.  Interest  in  En¬ 
tertainment/Fine  Arts;  reviewing  not  re¬ 
quired  but  would  be  preferred.  Experience 
required.  Please  send  letter  of  application 
including  education,  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  tO: 

Editor 

Wisconsin  State  Journal 
P.  0.  Box  8058 
Madison,  Wl  53708 

,An  affirmative  action  employer.  A  labor 
dispute  is  in  progress  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 


REPORTER  with  at  least  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily,  for  general  assignment 
on  medium  size  paper.  Zone  2.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  4763,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  THINK  your  standards  are  high 
enough  to  be  a  deskperson  for  the  sports 
department  named  third  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  (under  50.000)  in  a  recent  AP  sports 
editors  contest  send  us  a  500  word  biog¬ 
raphy  and  a  short  letter  telling  us  why  you 
are  looking  for  a  job.  We  are  in  a  prime 
sports  journalism  market  -and  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  choosey.  We  want  someone  who 
has  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  written 
word  and  tor  getting  things  right  the  first 
time.  Send  applications  to:  Michael  Davis. 
Sports  Editor.  Clearwater  Sun,  P.O.  Box 
2078,  Clearwater.  FL  33517.  Do  not  apply 
if  you  don't  know  what  a  corner  kick  is. 

MISSISSIPPI'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER  invites 
applications  for  a  copy  editing  position. 
Speed  and  accuracy,  a  good  eye  for  photos 
and  layout  skill  are  required.  Moderate 
salary,  good  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near 
New  Orleans.  Send  resume,  sample  pages 
and  letter  with  your  professional  goals  and 
salary  requirements  to:  John  Norris,  South 
Mississippi  Sun,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
MS,  39531. 

POSITION  OPEN  August  1.  Managing 
Editor  for  small  weekly  15  miles  from 
Peoria,  Illinois.  Phone:  (309)  367-2335. 
Arne  Neilsen,  214  East  Partridge,  Metam- 
ora,  IL  61548. 

SPORTS/GENERAL  assignment  reporter 
for  small  midwest  daily  with  emphasis  on 
local  copy  and  photos.  Send  resume  tO: 
News-Times,  123  S.  Jefferson  St., 
Hartford  City,  IN  47348. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 

Editor  &  PuDlisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplaceable  material. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  3,  1978 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Needed  immediately  tor  growing  Maine 
weekly.  Good  skills  and  early  June  avail¬ 
ability  required,  1  to  2  years  experience 
desired.  Call  (207)  728-3336  at  once  and 
mail  resume  samples  to:  Drawer  F, 
Madawaska,  ME  04756. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  a  53,000  New  Jersey 
daily.  Strong  on  editing  copy,  laying  out 
pages,  writing  heads,  using  text,  working 
with  reporters.  Daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Replys  to  Box  4717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  with  rounded 
background  in  films,  theater  and  music 
sought  by  150,000  midwest  PM.  We're 
looking  for  someone  who  will  write  about 
entertainment  in  terms  most  consumers 
can  understand  and  appreciate.  Writing 
ability  paramount  consideration.  Two 
years  experience  minimum.  Send  resume 
and  clips  tO:  Brad  Tillson,  City  Editor,  Day- 
ton  Daily  News,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 

NEWS  EDITOR  in  Area  1.  Prize-winning  PM 
daily  in  rapidly  expanding  bi-state  area 
seeks  experienced  imaginative  news 
editor.  Excellent  opportunity  for  individual 
insistant  upon  quality  and  strong  in  repor- 
torial  direction.  Resumes  with  references 
to  Box  4724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TURN  FREELANCING  TO  PROFIT.  Exclu¬ 
sive  job  listings,  freelance  opportunities, 
markets  and  news  published  twice 
monthly  in  "Freelancer’s  Newsletter." 
Used  by  successful  freelancers  for  more 
than  8  years.  4  month  trial  subscription  (8 
issues)  for  only  $12.00.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  P.O.  Box  89-EP,  Skaneateles, 
NY  13152,  (315)  685-8505. 


TRIVIA  researcher  wanted.  Send  for  for¬ 
mat  samples.  L.M.  Boyd,  No.  5  Crown  Rd., 
Weatherford,  TX  76086. 


UBRARY 


CHIEF  LIBRARIAN 

Needed  for  library  in  newspaper  operation 
of  115,000  combined  circulation.  Serves 
southwestern  Virginia  area.  Newspaper  lib¬ 
rary  experience  required  for  job  with  good 
salary  and  excellent  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Dept.,  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News,  P.O.  Box  2491, 
Roanoke,  VA  24010. 


PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


PRODUCT  SALES  ENGINEER 
Excellent  opportunity  in  new  technology  of 
newspaper  page  facsimile  transmission. 
Individual  required  with  experience  in  sel¬ 
ling  photo-composition  or  similar  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  publication  industry.  Indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  technically  strong  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  background  in  communication 
circuits  and  printing  technology. 

Contact.  Bob  Meltzer  either  at  booth  154 
at  ANPA-RI  Convention  in  St.  Louis,  or  at 
RAPICOM,  2972  Stender  Way.  Santa 
Clara,  CA  95051.  Call  (408)  249-7200. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
New  York.  New  Jersey  area.  Generalist 
with  good  background  in  wage  and  salary 
and  benefit  administration.  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  experience  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  and  requirements  to:  Box 
4753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  for  lively  Western 
daily  with  heavy  use  of  feature  layouts  and 
color.  Send  unreturnable  reproductions 
with  first  letter  please.  Box  4714,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Letter  Press,  soon  to  be  Harris  Offset  (Oct.) 
’78).  Need  Person  immediately  with  ability 
to  operate,  maintain  and  supervise  a  news¬ 
paper  commercial  operation.  Contact  Ben 
Mark.  Colorado  Springs  Sun,  (303)  663- 
3881. 


ASSISTANT  PRESS  SUPERVISOR 
Excellent  opportunity  for  WEB  offset  press 
foreman  with  expanding  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising  firm  in  Southern  California.  College 
degree  in  graphic  arts  or  related  field  de- 
sireable.  Company  benefits  and  excellent 
pay  plan.  Send  resume  to  Box  4710,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer,  M/F. 


GO  WEST  YOUNG  MAN- 
Here's  your  chance!  Opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  pressman  on  five-unit  web  offset 
press  in  growing  central  printing  plant  in 
Oregon's  Willamette  Valley.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Dale  Leach,  Springfield 
News,  P.O.  Box  268,  Springfield,  OR 
97477. 


PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


MACHINIST 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  jour¬ 
neyman  machinist  who  can  perform 
maintenance  on  all  hot  metal  equipment 
for  the  Morning  Courier  in  Urbana,  Illinois. 
Some  knowledge  TTS  units,  ad  operator  or 
floor  experience  also  helpful.  Excellent 
benefits,  37‘z  hour  week,  $7.52  per  hour. 
If  interested  call  collect  (217)  422-8531, 
or  write  Keith  L.  Stewart.  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL 
62525. 


YOUTH  ORIENTED  newspaper  chain  in 
Long  Island,  New  York  seeks  assistant 
production  supervisor  for  Compugraphic 
shop.  Extremely  fast  and  versatile  on 
heavy  advertising  pasteup,  type  spec, 
knowledge  of  cameras  and  layout  and  a 
take-charge  person  to  ass't  our  rapidly 
rowing  operation.  Salary  $250  per  week, 
end  letter  and  resume  to  Good  Times, 
230  Arlington  Circle.  East  Hills.  NY  11548. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  Classifieds 


PROGRAMMING 


PROGRAMMERS 

Alphanumeric  publications  systems:  a  Los 
Angeles  based  division  of  Volt  Technical 
Corporation,  is  growing!  To  expand  our 
staff,  we  will  be  holding  interviews  in  St. 
Louis  during  AN  PA  for  Systems  and/or  ap¬ 
plications  programmers  and  analysts  with 
printing  and  publishing  experience.  We 
also  have  openings  for  experienced  en¬ 
gineering  test  technicians  at  our  Autologic 
subsidiary.  To  arrange  an  interview  ap¬ 
pointment.  call  Ron  Mintle  at  (213)  641- 
3870 or  leave  a  message  with  our  St.  Louis 
message  center  at  (314)  771-1160. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION/PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN¬ 
AGER  needed  for  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  7one  5.  this  position  involves  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  research,  public  re¬ 
lations,  assisting  other  departments  in 
their  promotional  efforts.  This  individual 
must  be  well  organized,  outgoing  and  have 
a  proven  record  in  supervising  others.  Box 
47(X).  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COORDINATOR 
Large  multi-branch  Virginia  based  dis¬ 
tributor  seeks  professional  communicator 
to  conduct  a  wide  variety  of  corporate  PR 
activities.  Good  writing  skills,  ability  to 
work  at  fast  pace  a  must.  Ideal  candidate 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
SCIENCE  WRITER 

Immediate  career  opportunity 
available  for  accomplished 
Public  Relations  Writer  who 
has  demonstrated  ability  and 
experience  in  describing  and 
interpreting  new  technology  in 
terms  understandable  to  the 
general  public  and  employees. 
Required  qualifications;  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism  (with  minor 
or  other  background  in  one  of 
the  sciences  or  engineering  de¬ 
sirable;  minimum  3  to  4  years 
of  high  quality  experience  in 
press  relations/em^oyee  com¬ 
munications,  science  writing 
or  newspaper  reporting— with 
strong  ability  to  produce  crisp, 
accurate  copy  under  deadline 
pressure. 

Please  send  resume  including 
salary  requirements  and  re¬ 
cent  writing  samples  to  Ms.  C. 
Purdy,  Employment  Represen¬ 
tative,  Room  3C-333,  Bell 
Laboratories,  600  Mountain 
Av.,  Murray  Hill,  NJ  07974. 


@  Bell  Laboratories 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MiW 
Resumes  will  be  held 
in  strict  conlidence. 


PUBLICIST/WRITER  PRO 

Public  relations.  Journalism,  health,  com¬ 
munity  affairs  background.  Must  be  crea¬ 
tive  for  fast  paced,  challenging  depart¬ 
ment.  Ability  to  communicate  through 
print,  media,  brochures  essential.  New 
York  contacts  and  placement  experience 
desireable.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Mrs.  Carol  Yudain,  Director  of  PR, 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  130 
E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


PRODDCTION  METHODS  MANAGER 

Unusual  opportunity  to  coordinate  the  computer  photo¬ 
composition  function  of  a  4  plant  division.  Midwest  loca¬ 
tion.  Capable  to  direct  systems  and  procedures  in  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  along  with  helping  shape  long  and 
short  range  planning.  Must  have  State  Of  The  Art  knowl¬ 
edge  and  management  experience.  Attractive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Clyde  Meredith 
JOSTEN’S,  INC. 

5501  Norman  Center  Dr. 

Minneapolis,  MN  55437 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  MIF 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN 
Modern  newspaper  production  depart¬ 
ment  in  suburban  Northwest  metropolitan 
market.  Publishing  3  weekly  newspapers 
and  a  free  distribution  shopper.  Requires 
experience  in  typesetting,  computers  and 
understanding  of  modern  (lompugraphic 
equipment.  Knowledge  of  graphic  arts  and 
typography  helpful.  Reply  to  Box  4646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  answering  an  E&P  Box 
number  be  sure  to  include 
only  non-returnable  clips 
and  samples. 


ASSISTANT  Production  Manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  offset  printing,  preferably  Goss 
Metro.  Mechanical/technical  apptitude  or 
skills.  Responsible  for  daily  operations  of 
press,  mailroom  and  composing.  32,0(X) 
AM  daily.  Zone  3.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual  who 
has  1-2  years  supervisory  experience  with 
an  expanding  Direct  Mail  Advertising  firm 
in  Southern  California.  College  desireable. 
Company  benefits  and  excellent  pay  plan. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4713,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer  M/F. 


will  have  2-3  years  experience  on  daily 
newspaper  and  1-2  years  on  employee  pub¬ 
lication,  with  desire  to  gain  experience  in 
special  events,  publicity  and  speech  writ¬ 
ing.  Bachelor's  degree  required.  Salary  will 
depend  on  experience,  send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  4725,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F. 


SALES 


SMALL  INDEPENDENT  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGE  in  Zone  5  seeks  newswriter-pub- 
lications-public  relations  person.  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  required.  Clear  newswriting  a 
must,  also  keyline  and  publications  ex¬ 
perience.  Broadcast  experience  helpful. 
Immediately  availability  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


OFFSET  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Company  is  seeking  2 
newspaper  oriented  offset  plate  sales  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  southeastern  and  midwestern  United 
States. 

Candidate  must  have  offset  plate  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  Imperial  offers  a  competitive  salary  and 
commission  and  company  car  and  expenses.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits. 

A  major  supplier  to  newspapers  since  1912,  Impe¬ 
rial  is  currently  expanding  its  sales  organization  to 
meet  its  needs  of  this  growing  industry. 

Reply  in  strict  confidence  to: 

Imperial  Metal  and  Chemical  Co. 

3400  Aramingo  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19134 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SOLUTION  CONSCIOUS  NEWSPAPER  ex¬ 
ecutive,  sales  and  profit  oriented,  abreast 
and  involved  In  latest  technology,  people 
sensitive,  seeking  position  as  assistant  to 
General  Manager  or  Publisher.  Will  con¬ 
sider  assignment  with  systems  suppliers  to 
newspapers.  12  years  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  advertising,  business,  production, 
Tabor  relations.  Presently  employed.  Write 
Box  4750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY  AND  PROFIT  oriented  publisher. 
Experience  in  general  management, 
news,  advertising,  circulation,  production 
with  successful  record.  Ready  for  new 
challenge.  Prefer  Zones  4,6,  or  8.  Write 
Box  4752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL,  mature  newspaper  pro 
seeks  opportunity  to  continue  30-year 
career  as  general  manager,  ad  manager, 
etc.  Increased  business  300°'o  in  last  job. 
Box  4586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEST  AD  DIRECTOR 

in  the  west  with  accomplishments  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  prove  it  seeking  Zone  9  chal¬ 
lenge  as  general  manager  or  ad  director 
with  future.  40  years  old,  experienced 
metro  and  suburban.  MBO  trained,  profit 
conscious  and  modest.  Box  4738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  medium  daily,  weekly 
group.  20  year  pro  strong  on  staff  training, 
motivation  and  promotions.  Box  4675, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  GRAD  BS  ADVERTISING.  2  years 
work  experience  in  sales  and  marketing 
communications.  Seeks  position  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Zones  2  or  5.  Linda  Dular,  12801 
West  Pleasant  Valley,  Parma.  OH  44130. 


ARTIST 


ILLUSTRATOR-16  years  with  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  wishes  to  relocate.  Zones 
4,6.8,9  preferred.  Skilled  in  layout,  black 
and  white,  full  color  art,  charts,  maps.  Box 
4703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EMINENT  Circulation  Director  desires  po¬ 
sition  progressive  publication.  25  years 
plus  experience,  all  phases.  ABC.  VAC, 
MES,  TMC,  VP.  Top  references.  (213) 
531-8020  Ext.  502,  or  write  Box  4634, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  on  70,000  AM,  PM 
daily,  age  34.  Experienced  in  total  market 
coverage,  voluntary  collect  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  Desires  to  relocate  as  manager 
of  small  to  medium  size  publication,  or 
staff  position  on  larger  paper.  Box  4676, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  BOY  CREW  PRODUCER 
Proven  T rack  Record 
Florida  Newspapers  Only 
15  Years  Experience 
Contact  Box  4631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  prefer  one  man 
department,  25  years  experience  with 
dailies.  Box  4719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADMAN  with  ingenuity,  30  years  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  changei  Zone  9. 

Box  4603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE,  motivated  weekly  ad  manager, 
6  years  experience,  needs  new  challenge. 
Degree,  Zones  3,4.  Box  4680,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SIX  YEAR  PRO  with  quality  writing  and  lay¬ 
out  ability  seeks  sports  writing  position  on 
medium-sized  to  metro  daily  in  Zone  2  or  5. 
Box  4650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER  seeks  position 
with  English  language  newspaper  or  wire 
service  in  Spanish  speaking  country.  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  BA.  Write  Box  4756,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  OR  BEAT-YOU  CHOOSE 
Versatile  editor/reporter  seeks  final  move. 
Young  (25)  but  experienced.  Box  4638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  desk,  with  some  writing,  in  Zone 
2.3,  or  5.  A  sports  editor-writer  for  7  years 
itches  to  join  a  sharp  staff.  Box  4579, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  SUPERSTAR.  Just  versatile  team 
player  any  sports  editor  needs.  Everything 
from  NHL.  NFL  to  local  golf,  little  leagues 
and  columns.  Slot,  rim,  2  years  on  VDTs. 
Areas  1,2,5.  Box  4664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  reporter  with  6  years 
newspaper  experience  has  covered  educa¬ 
tion,  politics,  social  issues,  but  will  cover 
any  beat  and  go  anywhere.  MA  journalism, 
college  newspaper  editor.  Box  4610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  COLUMNIST 
FEATURE  WRITER 

Award  winning  10-year  veteran  seeks  spot 
on  big  city  daily  to  produce  bright,  witty 
columns  or  features  on  personalities,  the 
unusual,  trends,  the  story  behind  the 
headline  story.  For  resume  and  clips, 
write:  Box  4759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVITY  under  deadline  pressure:  6 
years  experience  on  three  dailies,  includ¬ 
ing  major  metropolitan  PM’s,  are  yours  for 
right  job  with  future.  Features  to  head¬ 
lines,  1  do  it  all.  VDT  experience.  Box  4649, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  with  record  of 
success  wants  new  career  position  on  daily 
where  talent,  aggressive  leadership  are 
needed.  If  you  want  excellence.  I'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Box  4663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  OR  REPORTING  position  on  small  or 
medium  sized  daily.  Have  16  years  experi¬ 
ence:  currently  assistant  city  editor  of 
stagnant  25,000  PM.  Know  the  newsroom, 
the  darkroom  and  VDTs.  I  can  direct  a 
staff,  handle  a  desk  or  cover  a  top  beat.  I 
want  to  do  one  of  those  for  a  good  news¬ 
paper.  Zones  7,8  or  9  preferred,  but  would 
consider  a  good  paper  anywhere.  Box 
4628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACTIVE.  MULTI-TALENTED  EDITOR  seeks 
position  in  management:  editonal/column 
writing:  political,  straight,  sports  report¬ 
ing:  feature  writing'  copy  editing:  design: 
publicity,  public  relations.  Former  Illinois 
Press  Association  Editor  of  Year,  BS  jour¬ 
nalism,  VDT  experience,  age  33,  will  relo¬ 
cate.  Nic  Howell,  134  Illinois  St.,  Crystal 
Lake,  IL  6(X)14:  (815)  459-5573. 


FEATURE  writer  with  sharp  sense  of  style 
wants  position  on  daily.  I  care  about  words 
and  have  spent  a  lifetime  studying  them 
and  learning  to  use  them  precisely  and 
concisely.  Hire  me  and  I'll  show  you  what  I 
mean.  7  years  reporting  experience.  MA 
journalism.  PhD  candidate  in  English 
composition.  College  editor,  college  writ¬ 
ing  teacher.  Box  46^11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


]  ATTENTION  SPORTS  EDITORS:  Former 
I  major  New  York  daily  staffer  building  free¬ 
lance  business  will  cover  your  pro/college 
I  teams  (all  sports)  in  New  York  area. 

Reasonable  rates,  reliable  service  and 
I  above  all,  excellent  writing.  References  on 
request.  Jeff  Rubin,  (212)  686-6312,  144 
E.  37th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


SPORTSWRITER,  24,  with  experience  on 
small  daily  seeks  move  to  larger  paper.  Any 
Zone.  J-grad.  Photo,  VDT,  general  assign¬ 
ment  experience.  Box  4668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER:  Playing  out  my  option. 
Enthusiasm,  ability  to  cover  a  game,  do  a 
feature,  write  a  column  with  flair  is  wasting 
in  a  small  town.  Got  to  get  to  a  major 
league  city.  VDT,  layout,  great  references. 
Box  4730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBO,  award-winning  sportswriter- 
deskman,  30,  with  top-notch  references 
and  15  years'  experience,  seeks  return  to 
suburban  or  metro  sports  desk.  Box  4729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TALENTED  J-GRAD  seeks  entry  level  posi¬ 
tion  in  sports  writing  with  daily  or  semi- 
weekly,  IVi  years  experience.  Prefer  Zone 
2  or  3.  Tim  Stablien,  858  California  CT, 
Aurora,  IL  60506.  (312)  897-6605. 


AGGRESSIVE  22,  3  years  sportswriting,  1 
year  editing,  BA-Mass  Communications 
seeking  job.  VDT,  production  experience. 
Phillip  Britt,  1542  Glenlake,  Chicago  IL 
60660.  (312)  743-6805. 


I  CAN  JUMP  easily  into  any  beat.  Award¬ 
winning  writer  of  features  and  news.  8 
years  on  dailies.  Know  government,  poli¬ 
tics,  education,  pollution,  land  planning, 
health,  transit.  Copy  desk  experience.  Box 
4734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  Sportswriter-Expert  on  all 
topics— 4  years  experience.  Excellent  in 
features  and  reporting.  Looking  for  week- 
ly/daily.  Replies  to  Box  4722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AS  INNOVATIVE  managing  editor,  have 
turned  two  losers  into  winners,  increased 
ads  and  circulation.  Desire  to  move  up  plus 
higher  salary.  Family  man.  (816)  587-1766 
evenings. 


EDITOR/MANAGER  dedicated  to  news- 
papering  excellence.  Strong  background 
reporting,  editing,  layout,  administration, 
organization.  Bright,  imaginative,  en¬ 
thusiastic  idea  man.  5  years  experience 
includes  metros.  Now  #2  on  30,000  *■ 
daily:  seeking  similar  spot  on  larger  daily  or 
#1  on  small  daily  ready  to  take  off.  Box 
4731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  RELIGION? 

Pro  with  18  years  experience  and  training 
would  like  to  show  you  that  this  beat  isn't 
deadly  dull  church  notices.  If  you're  seri¬ 
ous  about  startingor  maintaining  a  religion 
desk  that  gives  lively  coverage  of  people 
and  issues,  the  address  is  Box  4670, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP!  PR  IS  killing  me  softly.  I  want  to  dc 
honest  work  again  for  paper  or  magazine 
willing  to  handle  controversy.  I'll  bring  11 
years  top  writing  experience,  photo  skills 
and  a  desire  to  polish  my  editing.  Bo> 
4669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  female,  seeks  position 
on  major  daily  or  specialized  sports  publi¬ 
cation.  Experience  in  small  and  metro 
dailies  including  pro  beat.  Will  relocate. 
Write  Box  4760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR  seeks  to  relocate  from 
midwest  daily  to  New  England  area.  Top 
references,  young  and  aggressive.  Avail¬ 
able  September.  Other  areas  considered. 
Write  Box  4755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOUR  PAGES  DULL?  Wire  editor  can 
liven  them  up  with  sharp  layouts,  dramatic 
picture  cropping,  bright  headlines  and 
placing  right  story  in  right  place.  Write  Box 
4751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR— experienced  in  news,  features, 
financial.  Strong  on  directing  reporters, 
editing  and  layout.  Currently  on  major 
metro  with  VDTs,  looking  for  Sunday  editor 
or  assistant  managing  editor  spot.  MSJ. 
Box  4587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  "Freelance  Newsletter” 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-taraet 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  P.O. 
Box  89-EP-l,  Skaneateles,  NY  13152, 
(315)  685-8505. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


WORKING  Photojournalist,  31,  seeking  job 
with  more  responsibility,  will  travel,  has 
own  equipment,  good  writer,  tear  sheets, 
references.  Box  4675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  good  eye  and 
much  potential  seeks  position  on  weekly 
located  in  diverse  urban  community.  2 
years  of  weekly  and  daily  experience,  hard 
working  and  enjoy  generating  own  stoiy 
ideas.  Any  Zone.  Box  4626,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INNOVATIVE  young  photographer  with 
Journalism  degree,  talent,  and  deadline 
experience.  Looking  for  community  or 
small  town  daily.  Prefer  Zone  7,8  or  9.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request,  will  travel  for  inten/iew. 
Box  4629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman— 6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeking  supervisory  position 
with  daily  newspaper.  Superior  knowledge 
of  composing  room  operations.  Proven 
leadership  abilities.  Will  relocate.  Prefer 
Area  6  or  8.  Resume  upon  request.  Box 
4640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assistant  or 
pressroom  superintendent.  28  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  major  metropolitan  and  small 
newspapers.  Knowledgeable  in  all  types  of 
presses.  Top  references.  Box  4740,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Astute  profes¬ 
sional  with  top  notch  record  and  creden¬ 
tials.  Abreast  of  technology,  financially 
tuned,  and  people  sensitive.  Presently 
employed.  Strictest  confidence.  Box  4491, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/LAW  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  national  firm  in  midwest.  Tokyo, 
Washington,  DC.  Finishing  law  degree  in 
August.  Female,  age  33,  looking  for  chal¬ 
lenge.  Prefer  Texas.  Pat  Edgar,  615  N,  4th 
#1,  Waco,  TX  76702. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Ralph  Nader  flunks  course 


On  April  29.  E&P  noted  Ralph  Nader 
had  a  “sure-fire  ploy”  to  get  his  name  in 
the  papers — attack  the  newspapers.  He 
did  that  at  a  hastily  called  press  confer¬ 
ence,  preceding  the  ASNE  convention  in 
Washington,  to  announce  a  new  project: 
“How  to  Appraise  and  Improve  Your 
Daily  Newspaper:  A  Manual  for  Read¬ 
ers.”  It  was  written  by  David  Bollier. 

Nader  got  his  name  in  the  papers  al¬ 
right,  but  we  wonder  how  many  people, 
editors  and  others,  sent  $10  for  the  93- 
page  booklet.  Verne  Edwards,  Jr.,  did. 

Edwards  is  chairman  of  the  journalism 
department  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  he  also  writes 
a  column  for  the  Delaware  (O.)  Gazette. 

Edwards  wrote  in  his  column  May  23 
that  Bollier  gets  an  “A”  but  Nader  gets 
an  “F.” 

“Reading  the  93-page  booklet  dis¬ 
gusted  me,”  Edwards  wrote.  “Of 
course,  Bollier’s  goals  were  admirable, 
but  his  generalizations  about  what  might 
be  wrong  with  a  newspaper  could  be  as 
inspiring  to  an  enemy  of  better  news- 
papering  as  to  the  good  guys  he  seeks  to 
exhort.” 

Edwards’  column  continues: 

Even  his  suggestion  that  publishers 
might  be  pressured  into  hiring  more 
reporters  (a  solution  I  usually  favor  since 
1  help  produce  reporters)  lacks  a  clue  as 
to  how  many  one  should  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  on  a  daily  of  5,000  or  50,000  or 
500,000  circulation.  Thus,  a  publisher  al¬ 
ready  straining  resources  could  be 
bludgeoned  toward  bankruptcy  by  a 
well-meaning,  ill-informed  group. 

What  enraged  me  most  was  the  for¬ 
mula  for  bringing  publishers  to  heel:  “If 
your  effort  can  reduce  circulation,  or  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  decline:  or  if  your 
study  can  in  any  way  affect  the  news¬ 
paper's  income  or  advertising,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  become  very  concerned  .  .  .” 

Suppose  pro-abortionists  from  the 
women's  liberation  movement  and  anti¬ 
abortionists,  both  dedicated  to  their 
causes,  followed  the  suggestions  on  Page 
88  of  the  manual:  “.  .  .  readers  can  be 
asked  to  cancel  their  subscriptions  .  .  .; 
advertisers  might  be  asked  to  consider 
their  ads  in  light  of  public  sentiment?” 

Bollier  does  caution:  “It  is  crucial  that 
your  campaign  to  improve  the  local 
paper  not  be  motivated  by  narrow,  pri¬ 
vate  interests.”  He  cites  an  example: 
“When  a  Massachusetts  newspaper  in¬ 
vestigated  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a 
local  hospital,  the  hospital  board 
launched  a  drive  to  get  readers  to  cancel 
subscriptions  and  merchants  to  pull  their 
ads.” 

Surely  the  hospital  board  thought  it 
was  doing  the  right  thing,  trying  to  “pro¬ 
tect  the  public’s  faith  in  its  hospital 
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facilities.”  So  did  the  “area  car  dealers” 
who  quit  buying  display  ads  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Eafile  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  because 
an  Eagle  article  about  complaints  against 
car  dealers  had  upset  them.  So  did  the 
“citizens  committees”  which  helped 
suppress  abolitionist  papers  before  the 
Civil  War  in  order  to  maintain  the 
economic  status  quo  that  included  slav¬ 
ery. 

Much  of  the  manual  is  written  as  if 
publishers  ignored  readers’  concerns.  In 
fact,  publishers  could  not  publish  if  they 
ignored  their  customers.  One  could  infer 
from  the  manual  that  people  do  not  make 
known  their  concerns.  In  fact,  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors,  telephone  callers,  but- 
tonholers  on  the  street  and  letter  writers 
keep  daily  newspapers  heavily  informed 
of  what  readers  want  and  what  readers 
dislike. 

Bollier  is  aiming  at  unorganized  citizen 
consumers,  but  the  manual  fails  to  make 
that  clear.  Even  if  it  had  clarified  that 
goal,  the  manual  could  still  serve  chiefly 
as  a  catalyst  for  action  by  the  very 
groups  who  already  make  it  difficult  for 
editors  to  cover  news  fully  and  to  print 
wider  ranges  of  opinions. 

Curious  about  the  author’s  creden¬ 
tials,  I  dialed  long  distance  information 
to  get  the  number  for  the  Disability 
Rights  Center.  The  woman  who 
answered  said  that  office  served  as  a 
kind  of  “answering  service”  and  gave 
me  the  number  for  the  Public  Citizens 
Visitors  Center.  A  call  to  that  number 
revealed  it  was  a  “clearing  house”  for 
Nader.  Finally,  1  was  referred  to  Nader’s 
own  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive 
Law. 

As  I  had  suspected,  David  Bollier 
turned  out  to  be  a  student.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  returned  to  Amherst  College,  1 
was  told.  1  called  him  there  and  learned 
he  had  taken  off  a  year  to  work  for 
Nader.  He  had  spent  about  five  months 
on  the  manual.  His  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  included  serving  as  managing  editor 
of  Amherst’s  student  newspaper  and  a 
summer  on  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Joiirnal-Coarier. 

Bollier  did  his  “homework”  well.  He 
talked  to  the  right  people — Ben  Bagdi- 
kian,  America’s  premiere  press  critic; 
Loren  Ghiglione,  a  successful  publisher 
whose  evaluations  of  New  England 
newspapers  stirred  some  good  thinking 
about  newspaper  improvements,  and 
others.  He  read  many  of  the  best  books 
on  ways  to  improve  the  press.  His  man¬ 
ual  would  rate  an  “A”  as  a  senior  semi¬ 
nar  project  in  journalism. 

However,  it  is  far  from  ready  for  pub¬ 
lic  distribution,  especially  with  Ralph 
Nader’s  guardian-of-the-people  im¬ 
primatur  on  it.  In  its  immature  form,  it 


could  inspire  trouble  for  good  news¬ 
papers.  Its  clumsiness  could  harden 
press  attitudes  toward  other  better- 
conceived  projects  to  improve  news 
coverage  and  broaden  commentaries. 

For  his  part  in  this  fiasco,  Nader  de¬ 
serves  an  “F.” 

Parade  adds 
125th  subscriber 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times  will  become 
the  1 25th  newspaper  to  distribute  the 
Sunday  supplement  Parade  Magazine  on 
June  4  and  will  boost  Parade’s  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  total  to  over  2 1  million. 

During  the  past  year,  1 5  new  newspa¬ 
pers  have  signed  Parade  contracts,  the 
largest  one-year  period  of  growth  in  the 
supplement’s  37-year  history. 

Parade  went  over  the  20-million  circu¬ 
lation  mark  on  January  I  of  this  year. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

5/31  5/24  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  19%  20Va  11% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  19  20  1614 

Combined  Comm.  Corp.  (NYSE)  _  42%  43  20% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  TO’A  70  47% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  25  24Vj  15% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  31%  34  31% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  43  43’/?  22yj 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  lOVa  IBVa  11 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  39%  39%  27V4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  SOVa  30%  28% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  45Ve  45'/a  32% 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  31%  33%  23V4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  19V4  19%  16’/a 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  47  48  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  26  26V4  25 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  28%  27y4  18% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  33  31%  19y4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  T’/a  S'A  6 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23ya  24%  19ya 

Stauffer  Communications  .  22  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13%  13ya  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  43%  47%  35y4 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  29y4  SO'A  21% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  II'A  N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  16%  16%  13% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  41%  41%  23y4 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  12%  12%  S’/a 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  22’/a  24%  11% 

Altair(OTC)  .  3'M  3%  3y8 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6%  6%  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  29ya  29%  31% 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20y4  21%  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  57%  58%  35% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  6%  5%  7y4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  33%  33%  35% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  51 'A  48%  43 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  47%  49%  41% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  IS'/a  15%  13% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25%  27y4  35ya 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  30Vt  27%  12% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2%  2%  I'/a 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  55%  55  59% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  23  34ya  27’/a 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  25%  27%  29% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  26%  28%  30 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  30%  OO'/a  27 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  28%  28%  28y« 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  57%  57%  37% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  11%  12%  N/A 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  41%  44y4  52% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  27%  25ya  IS'/e 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  47'/?  49'%  43y4 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  13V2  13%  6% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  13y4  14%  12% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  18%  IS'/e  21% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . . .  52’/:  55ye  49 

Rockwell  Infl.  (NYSE)  .  33'/2  33%  32% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  29y»  30%  N/A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  12%  11%  8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  26%  28  21 'A 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  8^/»  B'A  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  22%  23%  26% 
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start  up  your  press  with 


The  true  value  of  U.S.  news  web  offset  inks 
becomes  obvious  in  their  unwavering  performance.  They 
improve  yourtotai  newspaper  operation  by  running 
trouble  free  every  day,  and  by  bringing  an  / 
exceptional  appearance  to  your  newspaper.  , 


US. 

Printing 


East  Rutherford,  NJ; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Jacksonviiie,  FL; 
□alias,  TX;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
A  kewanee  INDUSTRY 


newspaper  in  the  state. 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


Flying  high 
over  our 
prize  winners! 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  five  of  its  staff  members  swept  18  awards  in  the  1978  New 
Mexico  Press  Women's  writing  contest — more  awards  than  won  by  any  other  daily 


Science  writer  Sandy  Graham  won  four  firsts,  two  seconds  including  the  individual 
sweepstakes  competition,  and  two  thirds  to  pace  The  Tribune  winners. 

Katy  Woolston  captured  a  first,  two  seconds  and  a  third,  while  Urith  Lucas  won  a  first 
and  a  third;  Charlotte  Black  a  first,  and  Judy  Nickell  a  second  and  a  third. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is  proud  of  its  staff,  especially  its  award-winning  fivesome. 


Award  winners  (clockwise 
from  top):  Katy  Woolston, 
Judy  Nickell,  Sandy  Graham, 
Charlotte  Black  and  Urith  Lucas. 


